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ADVERTISING LAYOUT.AND ART DIRECTION |: 

By SrepuHen Baxer, Cunningham and Walsh. McGraw-Hill Series in Advertising and 
Selling. In Press. ' 
A thorough, practical, and profusely illustrated guide on how to prepare advertising art and 
make it do its job. The first part of the book covers the mechanics of preparing an advertise- 
ment, including layout, drawing and rendering techniques, composition, use of lettering and 
typography, production factors, ete. The second part is concerned with the art director’s 
job in putting sell into layout and art, working with artists, writers, research men, exec- 

utives, and clients, and organizing and managing an art department. 


TELEVISION ADVERTISING 


Py Cate He eee New O’Baren, J. Walter 
pson Company. McGraw-H: ra Sheng ad ca ag pages, $9.50 

A comprehensive, non-technical manual on the nature, purpose, fundamentals, and methods 
of television advertising. Methods of preparing advertising are covered in detail, with infor- 
mation on commercial writing, jingles, story-boards, and live and film production. Full back- 
ground for practical understanding of the medium is also given in sections on the growth of 
television advertising, comparison with other media, application of appeals, role of the 
sponsor, advertising agency television practices, research, and the use of television adver- 
tising. 


MARKETING RESEARCH 


By Ricnarp D. Causp, President, R. D. Crisp & Assoc, Chicago. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Advertising and Selling. 798 pages, $7.50 

Written by one of the real experts in the field, this thorough text provides a general intro- 

ductory coverage of the entire field of marketing research. After an orientation, it discusses 

the techniques of marketing research, the problem-solving process, the major elements in 

marketing research applications, and looks into its future. Numerous examples are based on 

actual practices of well-managed comranies. Emphasis is placed on sales analysis. 


MOTIVATION IN ADVERTISING: Motives That Make People Buy 


By Purart Maxringav, Director of Research and Marketing, Chicago Tribune. McGraw- 
ill Series in Advertising and Selling. 224 pages, $5.50 

This unique book is the first discussion of advertising from the viewpoint of modern social 
science theory. It combines the perspectives of dynamic psychology, anthropology, sociology, 
and symbolic communication. The author shows management new avenues to advertising 
effectiveness through @ better understanding of the consumer as a human being . . . how he 
behaves, why he buys, and the factors in communication that actually influence him. 
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AND THE GRAPHIC ARTS 


David Hymes, C.C.N.Y. 





This text is a complete yet concise guide to modern techniques of 
advertising production. Ranging in coverage from advertising art 
to binding, the book contains valuable information on such essen- 
tials as typography, photoengraving, lithography, and silk-screen 
process. Each of the eleven chapters is fully illustrated. Cross ref- 
erences enable the student to correlate the various techniques into 
a single, continuous operation. 


COPY EDITING: A Workbook 
and Manual 
Robert J. Cranford, University of Nebraska 


Here is a practical book that provides realistic laboratory materials 
for copy editing courses. The exercises, designed to challenge the 
perceptive student and provide him with solid experience in copy 
editing, contain the kinds of errors actually encountered in copy 
processed by newspapers. A style manual and a modern head 
schedule make this volume virtually self-contained. 
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first time, the world’s defenses 
against the dangers of international 
propaganda are analyzed from both 
the social science and legal view- 
points. The author, a journalist 
and scholar, traces the development 
of international propaganda, out- 
lines the elaborate activities of the 
United States, Britain, and the So- 
viet Union in this realm, and ex- 
amines possibilities for defense. 
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THE WARS 


By JOSEPH J. MATHEWS. A 
vivid and detailed history of war 
news and war correspondence from 
Napoleonic times to the present. 
Illuminating examples of war cor- 
respondence are given, and the 
book is illustrated with historical 
drawings and cartoons. “What 
Professor Mathews has given us is 
that long-needed study of the 
‘who,’ ‘what,’ ‘why’ and ‘how’ of 
war correspondence in recent mod- 
ern history.” Journalism Quar- 
terly. x plus 322 pages. $6.50 
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EUROPE 


By ROBERT T. HOLT. A po 
litical scientist provides a detailed 
description and analysis of RFE, 
the private American propaganda 
broadcasting enterprise. Of partic- 
ular interest are the accounts of 
the role played by RFE in the up- 
risings in Poland and Hungary. 
“Professor Holt has been able to 
tell the story, in his excellent and 
timely book, as fully as it is likely 
to be told.” Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science. xii plus 249 pages. 
$5.00 
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The Peruvian Press 
And the Nixon Incident 


BY MARVIN ALISKY* 


Free from censorship, the newspapers of Peru reflect a wide 
range of opinion. The United States receives both friendly and 
hostile coverage, depending upon the paper and the event. Most 
papers deplored the violence toward Vice-President Nixon but 
equally deplore U.S. actions that hurt Peru’s economy. 





V> ONE OF THE BIG NEWS STORIES 
from Latin America in recent months 
concerned the hostility encountered by 
the Vice-President of the United States 
while touring South America. 

On May 7, 1958, Richard Nixon 
landed at the Lima airport for a two- 
day “good will” stop. Within a few 
hours, Nixon as well as his wife re- 
treated from the downtown San Marcos 
University campus amid the jeers and 
stones of a mob. 

Known Communist agitators had 
played upon Peruvian frustration over 
the republic’s extreme inflation, blaming 
United States policies in raising lead 
and zinc tariffs and a proposed copper 
quota for Peru’s economic ills. 

Did the Peruvian press unwittingly 
aid the agitators? Newspapers being in- 


*Dr. Aiisky, chairman of the Mass Communica- 


tions Department, Arizona State University, spent 
the summer of 1958 in Peru as a television news 
consultant, journalism lecturer and free-lance 


newspaper correspondent. He has given many 
years to the study of Latin American mass media. 
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fluential in the development of public 
opinion, one also could ask “What pic- 
ture of the United States do Peruvians 
get from their newspapers?” 

The answer must be: it depends upon 
the newspaper. The leftwing weeklies 
consistently portray Uncle Sam as an 
imperialistic villain. The Lima dailies 
give detailed, objective coverage of ma- 
jor world political and economic affairs, 
including those involving the United 
States. The provincial press often ig- 
nores such stories except for brief men- 
tion, while concentrating on strictly do- 
mestic issues. 


V> LIKE ANCIENT GAUL, PERU IS DI- 
vided into three parts: the narrow sea 
coast, the Andes mountains, and the 
eastern jungle. Most of the people live 
in coastal or mountain communities, 
the jungle being sparsely settled by In- 
dians and hardy developers of natural 
resources. 

Of the population of 10 million, 
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60% or six million speak Spanish, 40% 
or four million speak chiefly two Indian 
languages, Quechua and Aymar4, with 
the relative handful of jungle Indians 
speaking approximately two dozen other 
Indian dialects.* 

Not even all of the two-thirds who 
speak Spanish as a primary or second- 
ary language count, journalistically, be- 
cause only half of the population 14 
years of age and over can read. The 
Census and Statistics Office of the Min- 
istry of the Treasury claims 53% liter- 
acy for the republic,? other sources, 
about 50%.* 

No accurate figures are available on 
the distribution of the national income 
but more than half of all Peruvians live 
at or slightly above the subsistence 
level.* 

Politically, Lima dominates Peru 
through a centralistic governmental 
structure patterned partly after the first 
and second French republics.5 Un- 
like the United States, Peru has no fed- 
eral system balanced against states’ 
rights. The republic is divided into 23 
departments, each governed by a pre- 
fect appointed by the president. Each 
department is subdivided into four or 
five provinces, and each province is 
further subdivided into districts. But 
even the district council and the munic- 
ipal council must be approved by the 
central government’s Minister of Gobi- 

* Ministerio de Hacienda y Comercio, Direccion 
Nacional de Estadistica y Censos, Anuario estad- 
istico del Peru, 1955 and 1946; D. B. Ibarra 
Grasso, “La escritura jeroglifica de los indios an- 
dinos,”” Cuadernos Americanos, March-April 1956, 
pp. 157-172. 


an de Hacienda, Anwario estadistico, 
5. 

* Ministerio de Trabajo y Asuntos Indigenas, 
Memoria, 1955; various Unesco sources. 

*Thomas R. Ford, Man and Land in Peru 
(Gainesville: University of Florida Press, 1955), 
pp. 116-117. 

5 Constitucion de la republica del Peru (Lima: 
I Lascano), 11th edition with statutes to 
1 annotated to key sections, 76 pp. See R. H. 
Fitzgibbon’s “Constitutional lopment in Latin 
America,” American Political Science Review, 
June 1945, pp. 511-522. 
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erno (often translated as Minister of 
the Interior), the appointees being se- 
lected by presidential advisers and key 
administration supporters. 

Lima’s population totals one million, 
with nearby communities swelling the 
Greater Lima area population to 1,- 
200,000. No other Peruvian city is even 
one-sixth as large. Arequipa, second 
city of the republic, has a population of 
200,000. Only four other Peruvian 
cities exceed 50,000 population. 

Peru’s embryonic industry—center- 
ing in food products and textiles—also 
radiates from Lima. An agricultural na- 
tion, Peru’s chief export crops, cotton 
and sugar, are grown in the coastal 
area. Her big wealth comes from the 
Andes: copper, lead, zinc and oil. 
Whatever the facet of the economy, 
Lima is headquarters. 


W> NEWSPAPERS ARE NOT CENSORED. 
They can print almost anything, and 
some of them do. Yet only in recent 
times has this been true. 

From the inception of its indepen- 
dence from Spain in the 1820s to the 
end of World War II, Peru was ruled 
by an oligarchy of the wealthiest land- 
holding families. They still hold power 
but not as absolutely, the political ad- 
ministrative base having broadened 
somewhat since 1945. Until then, a ma- 
jority of the presidents came from the 
army, public opinion being neither 
molded nor courted. 

For example, during the 11-year re- 
gime of Agusto Leguia from 1919 into 
1930, no public ground swell material- 
ized for the airing of complaints against 
Leguia. Only when the U.S. economic 
depression hit Peru full force did the 
jobless revolt.® 


® See 


Kantor’s Ideologia y programa del 
movimiento aprista (Mexico, D. F.: Ediciones 
Humanismo, 1955), pp. 27-28. 
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In August 1930, Leguia resigned, and 
Luis Sanchez Cerro became provisional 
president. He left office briefly, as riots 
melded into chaos. In October 1931, 
the force of the army again made Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Sanchez Cerro the pres- 
ident. 

Newspapers and legitimate political 
activities were throttled. Critics of the 
administration were exiled or shot. In 
April 1933, Sanchez Cerro himself was 
assassinated and a new constitution, 
still in force today, was promulgated. It 
provides: 

The State guarantees freedom of the 
press. Everyone has the right to express 
freely his ideas and opinions by means 
of the press or any other medium of 
communication under responsibility es- 
tablished by law.’ 

The next president, General Oscar 
Benavides, ignored constitutional guar- 
antees of press freedom and other civil 
rights. Anyone criticizing the adminis- 
tration was marked for exile or prison. 

In 1939, Benavides did consent to 
leave office. Manuel Prado—who is 
currently back in office—was elected 
president. 

At first, Prado made no radical 
changes from established Benavides 
policies. The press law of the Benavides 
rubber-stamp Congress, making edito- 
rial criticism of the government a seri- 
ous offense, continued. 

But moderation was creeping in. Un- 
like Benavides, Prado cooperated with 
Congress instead of suppressing it. No 
militarist, Prado was a banker and engi- 
neer. 

Prado lost the support of the influen- 
tial Lima daily newspaper, El Comer- 
cio, however, when he advocated ex- 
tending the social security system. The 


* Constitucion (Lima: Imprenta Lascano), 11th 
edition, P- 15. I have translated this > 
Article 63, so as to capture the authors’ intention 
to emphasize the “freedom” aspect. 
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Miré Quesada family, owners of the pa- 
per, considered the Prado social secur- 
ity plan too radical.® 

Perhaps it was the surprise of nomi- 
nally conservative Prado at finding con- 
servative El Comercio editorially oppos- 
ing part of his administration’s key pro- 
grams. At any rate, a mild press censor- 
ship grew, ever so slightly, each month. 


> IN THE SPRING OF 1945, WHEN A 
new presidential campaign began, the 
president lifted all traces of the censor- 
ship. Newspapers were at last free to 
publish criticism of the candidates. The 
European phase of World War II was 
ending, liberalism was in vogue, and the 
outlawed Apra Party® was legalized. 
Dr. José Bustamante, diplomat and 
judge, was elected. 

The Aprista Party, smarting over 
criticism in editorials in Lima’s two 
widely-read dailies, E] Comercio and La 
Prensa, forced a bill through Congress 
which provided for the return of press 
censorship. 

President Bustamante refused to sign 
the bill. “I believe in freedom of the 
press,” he declared.*° The Apristas then 
got Congress to pass another law which 
had the effect of canceling any possibil- 
ity of enforcing the first measure. This 
saved face for their party. The president 
signed both measures and the Peruvian 
press breathed easier. 


* El Comercio issues of Jan. 10, 12, 1940, and 
July 10, 12, 28, 29, 1940, and Aug. 8 through Oct. 
31, 1940. 

® The name for the Alianza Popular 
Revolucionaria Americana (American Revolution- 
ary Allince). Its founder and leader is 
Victor Raul Haya de la Torre. See Kantor, op. 
cit.; Manuel Gonzalez Prada, Anarquia (Santiago 
de Chile: Ediciones Ercilla, 1936); Haya de la 
Torre, “Toward a Real Inter-Americanism,” Mex- 
ican Life, Oct. 1942, pp. 17, 50-51; Austin F. 
Macdonald, Latin American Politics and Govern- 
ment (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell as. 
1954); Manley O. Hudson, “Haya de la Torre 
Case,” American Journal of International Law, 
Jan. 1952, pp. 8-12. 


® El Comercio, August 1, Sept. 8 and 10, 1945. 
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That was in 1945. In the autumn of 
1946, press freedom again became a po- 
litical issue. Radicals were accused of 
inciting a mob, which tried to wreck 
the printing plants of the conservative 
daily newspapers of Lima. Some con- 
servative publishers and editors received 
threatening telephone calls. The climax 
came on January 7, 1947, when the 
president of the board of the daily La 
Prensa was shot and killed at the en- 
trance to his office. 

An Aprista member of Congress was 
formally charged with being the assas- 
sin. He waived his parliamentary im- 
munity, the trial began, but it soon 
lapsed into legalistic hair-splitting. 
Years were to pass without any clearcut 
or final court decision. 


On July 28, 1948, when Peru cele- 
brated Independence Day, orators, as is 
usual, dove into a sea of patriotic verbi- 
age. But within the Congress, anti- 
Apristas, other Conservatives, and some 
liberals walked out. Without a quorum, 
Congress did not function. President 
Bustamante became somewhat of a dic- 
tator or personal ruler by default. The 
army rather than Congress helped him 
govern. 


But about three months later—in Oc- 
tober 1948—the army deserted Busta- 
mante. General Manual Odria headed a 
military junta which took over the gov- 
ernment. Token press censorship sud- 
denly became rigid. The police openly 
interfered with reporters trying to cover 
governmental operations. 

In 1950, General Odria rigged an 
election by having the National Election 
Board declare his opponent’s candidacy 
to be illegal on various technicalities. 
Even with no choice, only 79% of the 
voters specifically chose Odria; the oth- 


™ El Comercio, Jan. 8, 1947; La Prensa, Jan. 8 
and 9, 1947. 
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er 21% left their ballots blank in pro- 
test. 

Odria kept restrictions on the press 
but removed restrictions from Peruvian 
currency, letting it find its own level. 
This monetary action won Odria con- 
siderable praise from financial circles in 
the United States.’? 


In 1956, aging Manuel Prado, who 
had been president during the 1939-45 
term, again was elected to the office of 
Chief Executive for the 1956-62 term.** 
When Prado took office, press freedom 
returned to Peru. For almost a year and 
a half now, and at this writing, Peru- 
vian newspapers have printed uncen- 
sored news of government, politics, and 
other aspects of national life. A strike 
by police in February 1958 caused sus- 
pension of certain public activities. But 
the press remained unchained. As a re- 
sult a mob attacked one Lima daily. 
Police returned to work in March and 
protected the newspaper’s printing plant 
against rioters. Even a 30-day suspen- 
sion of civil rights in March did not 
silence the press. 


¥> in 1937, IN A PIONEER STUDY OF 
the world press, Dr. Robert W. Des- 
mond did not cite any Peruvian news- 
paper among the noteworthy journals 
of Latin America.'* Five years later, in 
1942, the foreign communications ana- 
lyst for the U.S. Department of Justice, 
Heinz Eulau, singled out leading South 
American newspapers, but mentioned 


2 Time magazine frequently lauded Odria. See, 
for example, Time for June 13, 1955, pp. 36-37. 

% The Peruvian presidential term is six years. 
The 1933 Constitution set it at five years but a 
constitutional amendment in 1939 lengthened it to 
six. A Premier heads the cabinet. During the sum- 
mer of 1958, President Prado, nearing 70, shifted 
some presidential duties to his premier, Gallo Por- 
ras. The Peruvian press began quoting Gallo Por- 
ras much more frequently than the president. 

4% Robert W. Desmond, The Press and World 
Affairs (New York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, 1937), pp. 324-339. 
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only one Peruvian paper, El Comer- 
cio.® 

Soon, however, a higher level of re- 
porting and editing skill appeared, and 
is evident by comparing issues of Com- 
ercio—as well as other Lima dailies— 
before and after journalism school 
graduates began to be hired in the mid- 
forties. In 1945 the Universidad Catd- 
lica del Peru and, in 1947, the Univer- 
sidad de San Marcos, had each estab- 
lished a School of Journalism, making 
some trained men available.*® 

The oldest extant newspaper in Peru, 
El Comercio also is one of the oldest 
existing newspapers in all Latin Amer- 
ica, having been founded in 1839.*" Its 
first issue proclaimed that Comercio 
would be dedicated to “order, liberty, 
knowledge.” 1* The paper has kept faith 
with that promise, supporting public or- 
der when opposed by sudden or violent 
change, representing nineteenth century 
liberalism of the rugged individual 
archtype, and presenting news of sci- 
ence, the fine arts, and cultural as well 
as world affairs. 

As its very name “Commerce” im- 
plies, financial news always has received 
extensive and serious coverage in Com- 
ercio. Editorially, it has supported and 
does support policies favorable to the 
exporters, the landowning wealthy fam- 
ilies. 

When Vice-President Nixon was sub- 
jected to the threats of a hostile mob, 
Comercio not only deplored the rude- 


% Heinz Eulau, “Six Great Newspapers of South 
America,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 19:3, Sept. 
1942, pp. 287-293. 

38 Robert W. Desmond, Professional Training of 
Journalists (Paris: Unesco, 1949), Publication 
No. 584, pp. 42, 18-19. 

™ Andres Henestrosa and Jose Fernandez, Peri- 
odismo y periodistas de Hispanoamerica (Mexico, 
D. F.: Secretaria de Educacion Publica, 1947), 
pp. 71, 136; El Mercurio of Valparaiso, Chile, 
founded in 1827, and Diario de la Marina of Ha- 
vana, founded in 1832, antedate El Comercio. 

18 El Comercio, Vol. 1, No. 1, Saturday, May 4, 
1839, p. 1. 
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ness of the agitators, but was anguished 
lest anyone confuse the violence of a 
few hundred Communist-led rioters 
with the rank-and-file Peruvian, whose 
social hallmark is courtesy. Irritation 
over inflation is indeed widespread 
throughout Peru, the paper pointed out, 
but most Peruvians are far too polite to 
sanction the treatment accorded Mr. 
and Mrs. Nixon.’° 

As a post-Nixon series, Comercio 
ran editorial-page analyses on foreign 
policy mistakes of the United States, of 
Western European nations, and of Peru, 
in combatting Communism in the glo- 
bal Cold Wax. 

Beginning early in July, after time 
for sober reflection, the daily analysis 
was called “Los errores en la lucha 
contra el comunismo” (“The errors in 
the fight against Communism”). The 
United States was criticized for neglect- 
ing its best customers and most reliable 
allies, the Latin American republics, in 
a preoccupation with the affairs of ma- 
jor European and Asian nations. Peru 
was criticized for the failure of anti- 
Communists to answer the propaganda 
of the Communist agitators on the San 
Marcos campus and at labor rallies 
prior to and following the Nixon 
visit.?° 

Comercio’s morning edition devotes 
the front page to advertising, relegating 
all news to the inside pages, where a 
horizontal makeup predominates. Oc- 
casionally attractive, the paper’s typog- 
raphy is marred by boxed listings in 
agate type. This device, however, in- 
sures space in the crowded 24 page edi- 
tions for top cultural events, including 
full speech reports. The afternoon edi- 
tion of Comercio, only eight pages, util- 
izes the front page in traditional U.S.- 
style circus makeup, with two or three 


” El Comercio, May 9 and 10, 1958, pp. 1, 2. 
© El Comercio, July 6-16, 1958. 
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photographs and 72-point banner head- 
lines. 


¥> PERU’s LEADING NEWSPAPER, IN A 
balanced coverage of the republic and 
the world, is La Prensa. It uses a modi- 
fied brace makeup, often a front-page 
map to orient readers to far-away 
events, and clear, objective reporting. 
It is the only morning newspaper in 
Peru to be certified by the circulation 
office of the Inter-American Press As- 

The only other Peruvian paper to 
have its circulation certified by an inde- 
pendent agency is the afternoon Lima 
tabloid Ultima Hora, also a client of the 
Ofiice of Certified Circulation of the 
IAPA. Ultima Hora stresses crime news, 
cheesecake photographs and sports, and 
asserts that its 87,000 circulation makes 
it the most widely read newspaper in 
Peru. 

A rival tabloid, La Crénica, consid- 
ers itself the circulation leader, its 
three-edition daily total being listed at 
180,000. Approximately 70,000 circu- 
lation for Crénica’s morning edition is 
added to a claimed 110,000 for its two 
afternoon editions. Its news emphasis 
parallels Ultima Hora, although it finds 
space for many governmental press re- 
leases giving “progress reports” of the 
Prado regime. 

Without a doubt, Crénica has the 
most modern newspaper plant in Peru, 
a nine-floor building which also houses 
its radio station, Radio La Crénica. 
President Prado has invested money in 
both media. 


La Prensa has a certified daily circu- 
lation of 70,000 and a Sunday sale of 
72,000 copies. Comercio lists 65,000 
circulation for its evening edition. 
Leading advertising agencies estimate 
its morning edition at 70,000, but Com- 
ercio claims 100,000. Both Comercio 
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and La Prensa sell in Arequipa and a 
few other Peruvian cities. And both un- 
questionably reach opinion leaders in 
various walks of life. 

If Comercio is the voice of the ex- 
porters, Prensa is the voice of the im- 
porters. The former champions the old- 
time landlords of mineral, agricultural, 
and banking wealth. The latter edito- 
rially favors the importers, the newest 
stratum of the upper class, rising mer- 
chants and captains of fledgling indus- 
try. 

The fifth daily of Lima, La Tribuna 
is the only major Peruvian newspaper 
owned by a political party.. This Aprista 
organ has a circulation of 40,000. 
Tribuna’s reporters probably dig deeper 
and wear out more shoe leather than 
any other Peruvian newsmen. If the edi- 
tors were allowed to match the consci- 
entious efforts of the reporters in giving 
the public the full story of controver- 
sies, this morning daily could reach 
journalistic greatness. But the editing 
pencil tends to nullify reportorial prow- 
ess. Tribuna spurns the governmental 
handout in favor of reporting in depth 
on its own. Then it turns right around 
and plays down or omits those items 
which run counter to the Aprista Par- 
ty’s political platform. For example, 
anti-labor details are dropped from 
stories in which they could be consid- 
ered essential elements. 

There was a sixth Lima daily, La 
Nacién, founded in 1953, but suspend- 
ed in 1956. At the time of its shut- 
down, Nacién had an estimated circu- 
lation of approximately 30,000. The 
Nacién case stands as a blot on the 
Prado record of support for a free 
press. His cabinet, rather than the pres- 
ident himself, initiated litigation which 
halted this pro-Odria newspaper, but the 
Chief Executive still did not intervene. 
Caught in the midst of legal technicali- 
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ties, Nacién, none too popular with ad- 
vertisers in the post-Odria period, 
closed down soon after Prado took of- 
fice in the summer of 1956. Creditors 
are still waiting to collect eight million 
soles ($320,000) in debts. But no one 
will admit he has any connection with 
the defunct publishing company. 


> AMONG LIMA JOURNALISTS THEM- 
selves, one of the most respected is Dr. 
Jaime Lépez Raygada, Comercio news 
editor, who holds the doctorate in law 
from Catholic University. Undoubtedly 
most generally known abroad is Pedro 
Beltran, editor and publisher of La 
Prensa, because of his courageous fight 
for a free press during the close of the 
Odria regime in the spring of 1956. 
Beltran spent 26 days in jail rather than 
retract criticism of the government.” 

There are 48 dailies in 27 cities of 
Peru aside from Lima. Arequipa, 
Peru’s second largest city, supports 
three dailies, despite the competitive 
sale of Lima’s Comercio and Prensa in 
this urban center of 200,000. 

Cuzco, third largest city, with almost 
100,000 population, has two dailies. 
Chiclayo, third largest city with 80,000 
population, has four dailies. The next 
largest cities, Chimbote and Pacasmayo, 
each with 50,000 population, have one 
daily each. But Trujillo, with only 47,- 
000 population, supports four dailies, 
ranging from four to eight thousand in 
claimed circulation. 

Instead of emphasizing news of the 
Cold War, of the United Nations, the 
Middle East, and similar world affairs, 
as reported in the Lima press, the pro- 
vincial press gives a major portion of 
its space to stories about Peru, its big- 
gest headlines to Lima datelines. 

Provincial newspapers are not nearly 


™ “Beltran Freed,” Press of the Americas 
(IAPA, New York, No. 47), April 1956, p. 1. 
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so accurate as Lima papers, but occa- 
sionally both err. For example, on July 
19, 1958, Comercio in Lima ran an un- 
substantiated report that a Peruvian 
woman had given birth to septuplets. 
The other Lima papers waited for the 
report to be verified. But the Lima cor- 
respondent of the Arequipa daily No- 
ticias immediately telephoned the story 
to his editor. The Sunday morning edi- 
tion of Noticias, on July 20, used the 
report, several hours after Comercio 
had published it in Lima. Had it been 
true, it would have made medical his- 
tory. The two rival Arequipa newspa- 
pers telephoned their own Lima con- 
tacts and were told to wait for a verifi- 
cation. 

The three Arequipa dailies and the 
five Lima dailies subscribe to United 
Press International, as do most of the 
Peruvian papers receiving wire news at 
all.2? UPI did not carry the story in its 
report. By Monday morning, most Peru- 
vian papers had the news that the story 
was not true. Comercio regretted that 
one of its stringers on the outskirts of 
Lima had been hasty. But Noticias in 
Arequipa merely let the item drop from 
memory. 

Some Peruvian towns have weeklies, 
but the only ones with marked impact 
on public opinion in the realm of na- 
tional affairs are found in Lima. The 
non-Lima weekly newspapers have no 
readership outside their own small com- 
munities and relatively small circula- 
tions even there. 


By contrast, three leftwing weekly 
newspapers in Lima circulate among 
labor union membership, among uni- 
versity students, and among minor poli- 
ticians in the four largest provincial 


#Lima’s lone Associated Press member is Co- 
mercio. Before the May 1958 merger of United 
Press and International News Service, Cronica 
was the sole INS client. 
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cities. All three are anti-United States 
week in and week out. Peru Popular is 
openly an organ of the Communists, 
though the Communist Party is still of- 
ficially illegal in Peru. It is edited by 
Gustavo Valcarcel, who led the riot 
against Nixon. Voz Obrera (Worker's 
Voice) proclaims itself the official or- 
gan of the Workers Revolutionary Par- 
ty, a Trotzkyite movement loyal to the 
“deviationist” murdered by Stalin’s 
agents in Mexico in 1940. Lea calls it- 
self “Voice of the Workers in the Ser- 
vice of Collectivism” on its masthead. 

In both the news columns and on the 
editorial page—and it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish one from the other—all three 
of these leftist weeklies blame most of 
the economic troubles of Peru and of 
the world on the United States. Of all 
Peruvian newspapers, these were most 
closely involved with the Nixon riot 
and other anti-United States criticism 
among organized Peruvian groups. 

Another Lima weekly newspaper 
Unidad, with a small readership, also 
has a favorite political cartoon charac- 
ter: Uncle Sam wearing a helmet and 
wiping blood off his hands. 

According to the republic’s two pro- 
fessional organizations for newsmen, 
the Federacién Nacional de Periodistas 
(National Federation of Journalists) 
and the Asociacién Peruana de Peri- 
odistas (Peruvian Association of Jour- 
nalists), no one can be sure what the 
individual readership of these four Lima 
weekly newspapers totals. Lima political 
observers generally agree that they are 
supported in part by university stu- 
dents. If so, however, their impact may 
not be too great, assuming that student 
elections during July 1958 are any cri- 
terion. Each college of both Lima uni- 
versities in turn elected student officers. 
Every known pro-Communist was de- 
feated. 
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WV SEVERAL MAGAZINES ARE PUBLISHED 
in Peru, most of them in Lima. 

Rochabus, hard-hitting _ political 
weekly news magazine, peppers its 
pages with cartoons, including carica- 
tures of leading politicians in undigni- 
fied poses, steering the ship of state zig- 
zagedly onto sand bars. 

Vanguardia, edited by Eudocio Rav- 
ines, supports the Prado regime and op- 
poses violently Communist agitators 
and known pro-Red propaganda. 

Caretas appears twice a month, filled 
with topnotch color photographs of 
Peruvian life and news coverage of the 
republic somewhat in a Look magazine 
format. 

The monthly magazine El Mundo 
concentrates on high society, aiming its 
content and circulation at the élite. 

Lima also constitutes one of the 
world’s highly competitive radio mar- 
kets. Of the 48 radio stations in the re- 
public, 20 are in the Lima area. 

Accurate audience ratings are rare. 
One of the few reliable ones, statistical- 
ly sound, is supervised by John Locke, 
manager of Grant Advertising Agency 
del Peru. It indicates that Radio La 
Crénica captures the biggest audiences 
with soap operas. As its name indicates, 
the station is the broadcasting voice of 
the daily newspaper La Crénica. 

Usually in second and third places in 
audience ratings, according to the 
Locke surveys, Radio Central and Ra- 
dio Panamericana are owned by the 
Delgado family. With President Prado’s 
money invested in Radio La Crénica, 
as well as its affiliated newspaper, the 
three leading radio stations are thus fi- 
nancially close to the current govern- 
mental administration. 

An independent broadcaster, Antonio 
Umbert, operator of Radio América, 
has recently brought Peru its first com- 
mercial television station, Radio Amér- 
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ica-TV, Channel Four. In January 
1958, Unesco sponsored Peru’s first 
television operation, a non-commercial 
station, Channel 7, OAD-TV. 

Newscasts are common, but music 
and other entertainment rather than 
news constitute the principal broadcast- 
ing fare. 

A few foreign publications circulate 
in Peru. Selecciones, the Spanish-lan- 
guage edition of The Reader’s Digest, 
and Life En Espafiol, are the two Unit- 
ed States magazines of marked influ- 
ence. A kiosk with perhaps no other 
foreign periodical will invariably dis- 
play those two. Quotations from both 
appear in news stories and gossip col- 
umns and in middle and upper class 
conversations. 

Visién, Spanish-language biweekly 
published in New York, O Cruzeiro 
from Brazil, and a few sports and cin- 
ema magazines from Chile can be 
found at Lima newsstands. The Span- 
ish-language edition of Cruzeiro dupli- 
cates in content the domestic Portu- 
guese-language edition popular in many 
Brazilian cities. 


V> PERU’S MASS MEDIA RANGE THE 
journalistic spectrum from obscure 
weekly to metropolitan daily, from pro- 
vincial radio station to big-city televi- 
sion station, from specialized periodical 
to slick-paper picture magazine. 

The five Lima dailies easily consti- 
tute the primary news source as far as 
governmental officials and other pivotal 
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persons in national life are concerned. 
They give a reasonably impartial pic- 
ture of world affairs but not always a 
well balanced one. The Lima weeklies 
carp in leftwing unison. Most of the 
magazines focus their editorial attention 
on domestic affairs. Radio entertains 
more than it informs, though news pro- 
grams are growing and improving. 

The United States receives both 
friendly and hostile coverage, depend- 
ing on the publication or often upon 
the incident. On September 22, 1958, 
President Eisenhower acted under a 
section of the Reciprocal Trade Act es- 
cape clause never before used. Thus, 
from October 1 only 80% of the 1953- 
57 Peruvian exports of lead and zinc 
were permitted to enter the United 
States. The press of Peru reacted, un- 
derstandably, against this change in 
U.S. policy. 

Peru’s press deplored the Nixon vio- 
lence but now equally deplores United 
States action that hurts Peru’s economy. 
After periods of censorship during 
much of its history, the Peruvian press 
is now free to print anything newswor- 
thy. And Peruvians are at liberty to 
choose their journalistic fare. If trivia 
overshadows significant events among 
certain segments of the readership, if 
some Peruvian reading habits politically 
swerve left or right, other positive fac- 
tors tend to counterbalance. Whether or 
not the net impact can be classified as 
positive or negative from a United 
States point of view becomes a matter 
of conjecture. 





“Can journalism schools name the foreign or Washington correspondent 
who does not write or refer continually to atomic energy, military weapons 
and other topics with scientific origins? It is comparatively easy for most 
reporters to cover a meeting or rewrite a press release. But how is the un- 
initiated reporter fresh from college going to give a science story meaning 
and interpretation without ever receiving insight into science journalism 
while an undergraduate?”—RoBERT K. OTTERBOURG, in Nieman Reports. 














A Factor Analysis of Language 
Elements Affecting Readability 


BY JAMES E. 
AND WAYNE A. DANIELSON* 


BRINTON 


A factor analysis of 20 language elements confirms the impor- 
tance of word length and sentence length in readability formulae. 
The analysis indicates the existence and nature of at least two 
other factors, having to do with stylistic devices and sentence 
complexity, apart from sentence length. 





(@ THIS FACTOR ANALYSIS IS BASED ON 
data from one of the pioneering studies 
of readability, What Makes a Book 
Readable, by William S. Gray and Ger- 
trude Leary.’ Their study contained the 
first large-scale analysis of language ele- 
ments thought to be associated with 
readability. It also set down a basic 
method for constructing a readability 
formula. With the coming of newer for- 
mulas, the Gray and Leary work has 
been slighted somewhat, although it 
still offers much of value to the student 
of readability. 


Gray and Leary selected 48 passages 
of varying difficulty, but of about the 
same length—100 words—from books, 
magazines and newspapers. Half of the 
passages were fiction; the other half 
were non-fiction. The authors measured 
each of these passages on 44 countable 
language variables, such as mean sen- 





*Dr. Brinton is associate professor in the De- 
partment of Communication and Journalism, Stan- 
ford University. Dr. Danielson is assistant profes- 
sor in the School of Journalism, University of 
Wisconsin. 
ae S. Gray and Gertrude Leary, What 

akes a Book Readable (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1935). 
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tence length in words, number of one- 
syllable words, etc. They also had 756 
adults read the passages and answer 
questions about each of them. With 
these measurements, the authors were 
able to find the correlation between 
each language variable and every other 
language variable. And they were also 
able to find the correlation between 
each language variable and the mean 
comprehension scores on the passages 
of good readers (upper 25% of the 
sample), poor readers (lower 25% of 
the sample), and all readers studied. 
Gray and Leary wished to develop a 
formula for predicting the readability of 
books. They found that 24 of the 44 va- 
riables were significantly correlated with 
the mean comprehension scores of poor 
readers. From these 24 variables, they 
picked out the eight best predictors of 
readability which also had low intercor- 
relations with each other. Finally, they 
computed a multiple regression equa- 
tion for predicting the mean compre- 
hension score of poor readers from the 
knowledge of eight measurements on a 


prose passage. 








Language Elements Affecting Readability 


The reliabilities of the scores on the 
language variables are not reported by 
Gray and Leary. However, since the re- 
liabilities involved are coder reliabilities 
(that is, the accuracy with which coders 
counted objectively defined elements in 
the passages), they should be very high 
—probably between .95 and 1.00. The 
reliability of the comprehension test as 
a whole varied from .48 to .78 depend- 
ing somewhat upon the intelligence of 
the adult group being tested. Test relia- 
bilities on each passage were not re- 
ported. 

The validity of measurements on the 
language variables can be roughly esti- 
mated by their ability to predict com- 
prehension scores. The coefficients for 
all readers for 20 of the variables may 
be observed in the left margin of Table 
1. The range is from .10 to .52. The 
indication is that the validities are none 
too high, although by combining sev- 
eral measures, prediction can be im- 
proved up to a point, as Gray and 
Leary demonstrated. 

In this study, we had a slightly dif- 
ferent goal from that of Gray and 
Leary—to describe the factors underly- 
ing the language variables which pro- 
duced the intercorrelations reported. In 
other words, we were not so interested 
in getting the best set of predictors of 
readability (although supposedly we 
should be in a better position to do so 
after factor analysis) as in identifying 
underlying relationships in written lan- 
guage which might be of interest in sug- 
gesting theoretical bases of readability. 


METHOD 


There was some overlapping in the 
44 language variables used by Gray and 
Leary. For example, two variables were 
used which correlated perfectly with 
each other: the number of content 
words (nouns, verbs, adjectives, ad- 
verbs) and the number of structural 
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words (any words which were not 
nouns, verbs, adjectives or adverbs). Of 
course, the correlation of these variables 
is —1.0, and the correlations of these 
variables with other variables are iden- 
tical save for the difference in sign. In 
addition, the number of “easy” words in 
a passage was recorded and the per- 
centage of easy words in a passage was 
recorded. Obviously, the correlation of 
these two variables with each other and 
with other variables would be high since 
each passage contained approximately 
100 words; that is, percentaging meant 
dividing scores by a constant—thus pro- 
ducing no change in correlation. The 
present authors took the liberty of re- 
moving one variable from each of the 
highly redundant pairs in cases such as 
the foregoing. In addition, some vari- 
ables were omitted because their corre- 
lations with other variables or with the 
criterion variable were negligible. 

The variables finally selected were as 
follows: 


1) Percentage of structural words— 
the percentage of words in a passage 
which were not nouns, verbs, adjectives 
or adverbs. 

2) Percentage of easy words—the 
percentage of words in a passage which 
appeared both in Thorndike’s first 1,000 
most frequent words? and the word list 
of the International Kindergarten 
Union.® 

3) Percentage of words not known 
to 90% of 6th graders—those words 
from a list of 8,000 words which were 
not familiar to 90% of the 6th graders 
studied by Dale. 

4) Percentage of different words— 
percentage obtained by counting each 
word the first time it appears in a pas- 
sage and dividing by the total number of 
words in the passage. 


2B. L. Thorndike, The Teachers’ Word Book of 
20,000 Words (New York: Columbia University, 
1931. 

* Edgar Dale and Ralph W. Tyler, “A Study of 
the Factors Influencing the of Reading 
Materials for Adults of Limited Rea Ability,” 
Library Quarterly, 4:384-412 (July 1934). 
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5) Number of different hard words 
—hard words were all those not defined 
as easy above. A score for different 
hard words was obtained by counting 
each hard word the first time it ap- 
peared. 

6) Percentage of monosyllables—the 
percentage of words one syllable long. 

7) Percentage of polysyllables—not 
clear in the book, but apparently the 
percentage of words more than two syl- 
lables long. 

8) Sentence length in words—the 
number of words in each sentence, 
summed over sentences, and divided by 
the number of sentences in the passage. 

9) Sentence length in syllables—the 
number of syllables in each sentence, 
summed over sentences, and divided by 
the number of sentences in the passage. 

10) Number of simple sentences— 
the number of sentences in the passage 
characterized by having one independent 
clause. 

11) Number of complex sentences— 
the number of sentences in the passage 
characterized by having one independent 
and one or more dependent clauses. 

12) Number of compound-complex 
sentences—the number of sentences in 
the passage characterized by having two 
or more independent clauses and at 
least one dependent clause. 

13) Number of explicit sentences— 
the number of sentences in the passage 
characterized by complete predication— 
having a subject, a verb, an object and 
modifiers. < oe 

14) Number of asides—the number 
of apositives, parenthetical phrases, etc. 

15) Number of figures of speech— 
the number of occurrences of simile, 
metaphor, synecdoche, etc. 

16) Number of prepositional phrases 
—the number of phrases introduced by 
prepositions such as to, on, over, into, 
around, etc. 

17) Number of first-person pronouns 
—apparently, I, me, us, we, mine, our. 

18) Number of third-person pro- 
nouns—apparently, he, she, it, they, his, 
hers, its, theirs, him, her, them. 

19) Total number of pronouns—17 
and 18, plus you, yours. 

20) Relative pronoun  clauses— 
clauses introduced by such words as 
who, which, what, that, etc. 
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The matrix of original correlations 
between these variables is shown in the 
half of Table 1 above the diagonal. A 
Thurstone centroid factor analysis was 
performed on this correlation matrix. 
After six factors had been extracted, no 
correlations significantly different from 
zero remained in the matrix. The matrix 
of residual correlations after six factors 
had been extracted is shown in the half 
of Table 1 below the diagonal. Rotation 
of the factor matrix was performed 
graphically. The general principle of ro- 
tation followed was to maximize high 
loadings on one factor and zero load- 
ings on the others. 


THE NATURE OF THE FACTORS 


Unrotated factor loadings, as they 
were extracted from the correlation 
matrix, are shown in Table 2. The fac- 
tor loadings after rotation appear in the 
right half of Table 2. The column titled 
h? represents the communality, or that 
proportion of the total variance of the 
measure which is explained by the fac- 
tors. 

References made hereafter to high or 
low loadings will refer to the figures in 
the rotated factor matrix, Table 2. Only 
those loadings of .40 or higher are con- 
sidered in the following discussion. 

Elements which appear to deal main- 
ly with words have high loadings on 
Factor I. Elements 2 (percentage of 
easy words), 3 (percentage of words 
not known to 90% of sixth-graders), 5 
(number of different hard words), 6 
(percentage of monosyllables), and 7 
(percentages of polysyllables) have ex- 
tremely high loadings on Factor I and 
no substantial loadings on other factors. 
These elements seem to characterize 
Factor I, therefore, as a factor having 
to do with word frequency, word length 
and word familiarity. For convenience, 
we will refer to it as a vocabulary fac- 
tor. 
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Language Elements Affecting Readability 


Several other elements have substan- 
tial loadings on the vocabulary factor 
and also on other factors. These include 
elements 1 (percentage of structural 
words), 4 (percentage of different 
words), 9 (average sentence length in 
syllables), 16 (number of prepositional 
phrases), and 19 (number of first, sec- 
ond and third-person pronouns). Be- 
cause these elements have substantial 
loadings on other factors they may be 
regarded as less pure measures in the 
vocabulary area than the elements in 
the preceding paragraph. 

Elements with high loadings on Fac- 
tor II were mainly related to sentences. 
Elements 8 (average sentence length in 
words) and 9 (average sentence length 
in syllables) had high positive loadings 
on this factor; elements 10 (number of 
simple sentences) and 13 (number of 
explicit sentences) had high negative 
loadings. Element 11 (number of com- 
plex sentences) had a moderate loading 
on the factor, but a higher loading on 
Factor IV. And element 9 (sentence 
length in syllables) had a high loading 
on Factor II, but as mentioned earlier, 
also had a moderate loading on Factor 
I. The nature of these elements indi- 
cates that Factor II has to do with sen- 
tence length and sentence structure as 
related to length. 


The nature of Factors I and II ap- 
pears to be quite clear from a consider- 
ation of elements. However, the nature 
of subsequent factors is not immediately 
apparent from an examination of ele- 
ments with high loadings. 

For example, on Factor III, four ele- 
ments have loadings above .40. But 
only element 14 (number of asides) has 
a relatively pure loading. Elements 15 
(number of figures of speech), 17 
(number of first person pronouns) and 
4 (percentage of different words) have 
loadings on other factors also. Factor 
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III would seem to have something to do 
with stylistics or devices of content (4, 
14 and 15), but it is not apparent why 
the other element (number of first per- 
son pronouns) should be related. Fur- 
ther study will be needed before any- 
thing very definite can be said about 
Factor III. 

Three elements have substantial load- 
ings on Factor IV: element 11 (number 
of complex sentences), element 16 
(number of prepositional phrases) and 
element 20 (number of relative pro- 
noun clauses). All would seem to relate 
to grammatical complexities which may 
be relatively independent of sentence 
length. However, few elements are in- 
volved, and any definitive description of 
this factor will have to be postponed 
until further studies of other complex- 
ity elements are made. 

Factor V is represented by only two 
elements: 13 (number of explicit sen- 
tences) and 17 (first person pronouns). 
Element 1 (percentages of structural 
words) also has a loading, to a smaller 
degree on this factor. 

Factor VI is merely a doublet of ele- 
ment 18 (number of third-person pro- 
nouns) and element 19 (number of 
first-, second- and third-person pro- 
nouns). It should be noted that element 
17 (first person pronouns) is not asso- 
ciated with the other pronouns on this 
factor. The high loadings of 17 ap- 
peared on Factors III and V. This may 
indicate that first-person pronouns 
operate differently from other pronouns 
in written language. No pure measure 
of second-person pronouns was avail- 
able. 

DISCUSSION 

At this point it should be obvious 
that Factors I and II involve elements 
which have traditionally been included 
in readability formulas for adults. For 
instance, Kitson in 1921 used syllables 
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per word and average sentence length 
in words in his formula; Gray and 
Leary in 1935 used five elements, two 
of which were number of different hard 
words and average length of sentences 
in words; Dale and Chall in 1948 used 
words not on the Dale list of 3,000 
words (a measure of word difficulty) 
and average sentence length in words; 
Flesch in his 1948 formula used aver- 
age number of syllables per 100 words 
and average sentence length in words; 
Farr, Jenkins and Paterson, in 1951, 
modified the Flesch formula by using 
the number of one-syllable words per 
hundred words and the average sen- 
tence length in words; Gunning, in 
1952, used the number of words ot 
three or more syllables per hundred and 
average sentence length in words. 

In these formulas the Factor II of 
this study is represented by a single ele- 
ment (sentence length in words), an 
element which we found to have the 
highest loading on this factor. A variety 
of second elements were used in the 
formulas, but an inspection of them in- 
dicates that, in spite of their apparent 
differences, all were primarily measures 
of Factor I. Thus, although there may 
be practical reasons for discriminating 
among these word measures (some may 
correlate more highly with a criterion 
than others), there seems to be little 
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point in making theoretical distinctions 
which cannot be supported by present 
methods of measurement. As of now, 
all these word measurements are so 
highly correlated in written language 
that they appear to operate as a single 
factor. 

What is the next step in formula 
writing? It is possible that new meas- 
ures of Factors I and II will be devised 
that will yield a higher correlation with 
comprehension scores than any counted 
so far. However, it seems to these writ- 
ers that a more fruitful course would be 
to study the factors in written language 
beyond I and II in order to find out 
whether or not they are related to read- 
ability, whether or not purer measures 
of them can be devised, and whether or 
not their inclusion in new, multiple- 
factor regression equations will result in 
better prediction of readability. 

It seems logical to suppose, for exam- 
ple, that grammatical complexities inde- 
pendent of sentence length will be re- 
lated to readability, and that measures 
of them other than those with high 
loadings on our hypothetical Factor IV 
can be devised. It seems possible, too, 
that future study may result in a more 
definitive interpretation of Factor Ill 
and that it, too, will prove to be related 
to comprehension. 





“Every trade, craft, art and profession has certain techniques that must 
be mastered before the theorist can practice. These may be taught, and a 
student of even mediocre intelligence can attain some degree of proficiency 
in their use. These may be described as the art pertaining to the occupation. 
But certain students exhibit an aptitude somehow to learn what has not been 


taught . . . and that is its mystery. 


“Not every man is given the ability to penetrate the mystery of his own 
craft; but every man who knows that it exists may cherish the hope of pene- 
trating it, and this hope marks the difference between those who make a 
living by their labor and those who live by it.”’—-GERALD W. JOHNSON, in 
Guild Memorial Lecture, University of Minnesota, October 1958. 








Further Directions for 


Readability Research 


BY RICHARD D. 
AND BRYANT E. 


POWERS 
KEARL* 





“Areas for further research” is an oft-neglected section in 
theses. This article presents the authors’ opinions as to some 
needed areas of further research in readability, as mapped out 
during a University of Wisconsin Ph.D. project, which should 
interest journalism teachers and graduate students. 





> READABILITY HAS BEEN ACCEPTED AS 
a basic consideration in journalistic 
writing, even among those most skep- 
tical about the feasibility of objectively 
“measuring” it. Thus research in jour- 
nalism, whether it deals with traditional 
readability formulas or not, will certain- 
ly continue to grapple with the read- 
ability concept. 

For graduate students at the master’s 
degree level, studies that deal with read- 
ability have some special advantages. A 
definite contribution to knowledge is 
frequently possible without extensive 
field interviewing. Sound and fruitful 
studies can be completed within the 
length of time ordinarily available for a 
master’s degree program. Though there 
are some blocks to continued develop- 
ment of readability formulas along tra- 
ditional lines, several avenues of re- 
search can be profitably undertaken 
with the resources presently available. 

One important point to recognize is 
that the most sensitive readability for- 


*Dr. Powers is an assistant professor in the 
Department of Agricultural Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, where Dr. Kearl is department 
chairman. 


mulas in current use explain only about 
half of the variation in difficulty among 
the passages used in building the formu- 
las. A sharpening of some techniques 
might explain much of the remaining 
50%. Investigation of assumptions and 
basic phenomena behind the present 
formulas might sharpen our interpreta- 
tion of formula results and might give 
us some better ideas of what formulas 
actually measure. Basic research on 
reading might direct readability re- 
search into fruitful new areas. 


The next few pages attempt to sug- 
gest some specific questions which 
would contribute greatly, if not to “for- 
mula measurement” of readability, then 
—better yet—to a fuller understanding 
of the nature of readability in popular 
writing. 


New Source Material 


At the top of the list of urgent reada- 
bility research is the need for a set of 
tested adult reading passages, graded as 
to difficulty by empirical studies with a 
large number of adults at various levels 
of reading skill. 


To build a valid readability formula 
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it has been considered necessary to start 
with a set of written at various 
known levels of difficulty. Many of our 
present formulas—Flesch, Dale-Chall, 
Farr-Jenkins-Paterson, and Gunning 
among them—were calculated or de- 
rived from calculations on tests for 
which grade school children were the 
subjects. 

This has two distinct drawbacks as 
far as journalistic writing is concerned: 
a) school reading tests do not offer a 
very wide range of difficulty on which 
to build a formula, and b) journalistic 
writing is usually meant for adults, 
whose reading abilities may differ in na- 
ture, as well as in degree, from those of 
school children. 

Present formulas have been adjusted 
for writing above the level of around 
fifth grade in difficulty. For instance, 
the Dale-Chall formula theoretically 
gives results in terms of average school 
grade completed by people who can 
“understand” the passage (answer 
about half of a set of questions asked 
about the tested material). Actually, 
though, when the “raw” Dale-Chall 
score indicates a grade level between 7 
and 8, it is adjusted to “between 9th 
and 11th grade level,” according to 
Dale and Chall. A similar adjustment 
is necessary when Flesch scores are 
translated into grade levels. Such ad- 
justments are bothersome, and more 
important there is no objective test of 
their validity. 

To develop suitable adult reading 
tests would be a major undertaking— 
much more difficult than the develop- 
ment of present tests with school chil- 
dren, because it is hard to find enough 
adults in situations where they can be 
adequately tested. Furthermore, much 


1 Edgar Dale and J. S. Chall, “A Formula for 
—s Readability,” Educational Research 
Bulletin, 27:11-20, 37-54 (1948). 
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basic research would have to precede 
such a development. This would involve 
such decisions as who should be tested, 
what subjects the test passages should 
cover, what facets of reading ability 
should be tapped, what questions would 
test these aspects of ability, and what 
level of understanding would constitute 
“comprehension.” 

At any rate, readability researchers 
seem to agree that further use of the 
traditional techniques (Pearsonian re- 
gression) will not be very fruitful for 
developing new adult readability formu- 


las until graded adult reading tests are 
available. 


New Methods of Analysis 
of Readability 

Meanwhile it is not necessary to sit 
back hoping that somebody with the 
necessary resources will develop adult 
reading tests. Much can still be done to 
improve what we have and to test new 
approaches to the readability problem. 

Rank correlation methods offer one 
Statistical alternative to the Pearsonian 
regression techniques for building read- 
ability formulas. (There are undoubt- 
edly further alternatives which attack 
the readability problem without yielding 
a formula. An example is the Cloze 
procedure.) 

But for new formulas the use of rank 
correlation methods may have much 
promise; these methods have already 
been used in developing a readability 
formula for Spanish.? 

Several things make rank correlation 
methods attractive. The mathematics 
are less formidable, there is no need to 
test the general public or use graded 
reading tests as criteria, and the use of 
the relatively rough measure of rank 


? Seth 


. “Two Formulas for oe’ 
the Reading of Spanish,” Ed 
Research Bulletin, 30:117-24 (1951). 
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may be more logical than an artificially 
precise measure of average school grade 
of persons answering correctly to a cer- 
tain number of questions about a pas- 
sage. Particularly, rank correlation 
seems to be much easier to justify sta- 
tistically with our type of data.® 
Picking “judges” and written pas- 
sages, determining the number of each 
required, and working out details of 
the mathematics would be necessary 
groundwork for this approach. 


Best Uses of Readability 
Measurement Tools 


It has been suggested that one for- 
mula may be better than another for 
gauging difficulty of particular types of 
writing. Specifically, it has been said 
that the Dale-Chall formula is most 
suitable for public health material, 
while the Flesch formula is superior for 
general adult material. There is a lack 
of concrete evidence backing up such 
statements, however. If such differences 
exist, we should make use of them—or 
at least be aware of them. 

A recalculation of four formulas has 
now made comparisons between them 
more practical—a necessary step to- 
ward pursuing this question further.* 
Scores for material of various types 
could be computed by each formula, 
the results compared, and a decision 
made as to whether one formula gave 
“truer” results than another—perhaps 
based on tests of the material with peo- 
ple of known reading ability. This 
would seem to be a fairly straightfor- 
ward problem for a master’s degree 
thesis. 


* Sidney Siegel, Nonparametric Statistics for the 
Behavioral Sciences (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1956). 

‘Irving Lorge, “Readability Formulas; an Eval- 
uation,” Elementary English, 26:86-95 (1949). 

*R. D. Powers, W. A. Sumner and B. E. Kearl, 


“A Recalculation of Four Adult For- 
mulas,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 49: 


99-105 (1958). 
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Analyst Efficiency 

Although many studies of analyst ef- 
ficiency with formulas have been con- 
ducted, this seems to be a continuing 
task. For instance, a new “simplifica- 
tion” of the Flesch formula has been 
proposed.® Statistically it is not much 
better than the simplification proposed 
some years ago by Farr, Jenkins and 
Paterson.’ It is doubtful whether it has 
any special advantages for any particu- 
lar type of material. Its only appeal, 
then, is in its efficiency standing—is it 
easier or faster to perform and does it 
give more accurate or more consistent 
results among analysts? To find out 
would be a simple stop-watch operation 
that could be performed with university 
students, comparing their speed and ac- 
curacy with various formulas. 

Related to this is the question of effi- 
ciency with formulas which require ref- 
erence to a word list—specifically, the 
Dale-Chall formula, which seems to 
give the most precise results of any 
adult formula available.* Critics say the 
formula requires too much time and al- 
lows too many errors of judgment. This 
could be resolved easily by the same 
operations used for testing analyst effi- 
ciency. 

Another comparable problem con- 
cerns some psychological aspects of 
using readability formulas—for exam- 
ple, is it more difficult for an analyst to 
learn to use one formula than another? 
Is it harder to learn one formula after 
you’ve already become proficient with 
another? 


Basic Reading Research 
There are several basic components 


* Ibid, 


tJ. N. Farr, J. J. Jenkins and D. G. Paterson, 
“Simplification of the Flesch Ease For- 
mula,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 35:333-37 
(1951). 

®*R. D. Powers, W. A. Sumner and B. E. Kearl, 
op. cit. 
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of reading ability. A partial list® in- 
cludes: 

1) ability to recognize explicit state- 
ments without awareness of implica- 
tions, 

2) ability to infer intent or purpose 
or point of view, 

3) recognition of isolated word 
meanings, 

4) recognition of word meanings in 
context, 

5) ability to synthesize main ideas 
in a passage, 

6) abstract reasoning. 

Readability researchers need to de- 
cide which of these are their concern, 
and to determine whether questions ac- 
companying reading passages used for 
building formulas emphasize the strate- 
gic reading components sufficiently. 

Research on these points would be 
considerably more difficult than build- 
ing formulas with rank correlation 
methods, studying analyst efficiency, or 
making comparative studies of the for- 
mulas. But it would add a great deal to 
our knowledge of readability and to the 
confidence which we can place in read- 
ability results. 

Another reading question that is ba- 
sic to the way we often use formulas is 
whether formal educational grade com- 
pleted is an adequate index of a per- 
son’s reading abilities. For some adults, 
reading ability may improve after de- 
parture from school. Others may be- 
come poorer readers. It would be dis- 
maying—but not altogether unlikely— 
to find that adult reading ability has a 
fairly low correlation with years of 
schooling, and that individuals vary 
widely in their post-school reading de- 
velopment. 

What actually happens to reading 


*F. B. Davis, Fundamental Factors in Compre- 
hension in Reading. Harvard University unpub- 
lished thesis, 1941. 
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ability after formal schooling is over, 
and what factors are associated with 
any changes? How much of the com- 
prehension difficulty caused by long sen- 
tences and heavy vocabulary can be 
overcome by an adult reader’s high in- 
terest in any subject? These questions 
are basic to readability research and 
interpretation. They, too, present a 
greater research challenge than some 
suggestions presented earlier. 


Study Our Data 


One promising research area exists 
because as research workers in reada- 
bility we have not, up to now, looked at 
our data—words and sentences—very 
carefully. For instance, it is obvious 
that the relationship of sentence length 
to difficulty may be different at different 
sentence lengths and also at various lev- 
els of difficulty. That is, after you put 
40 words into a sentence, additional 
words may not cause proportional in- 
creases in difficulty. 


Present formulas assume that the re- 
lationship of sentence length to diffi- 
culty is unchanging—a “linear” rela- 
tionship. It may well be a “curvilinear” 
relationship. The same is true of the re- 
lationship of vocabulary burden to 
reading comprehension. 


What the statisticians call the “distri- 
bution shape” of our data is very im- 
portant for determining what we can do 
or what needs to be done in the field. 
The distribution shape is basic to re- 
solving the type of relationship men- 
tioned in the previous paragraph, for 
instance. We should determine how of- 
ten sentences of various lengths appear 
in our data, and find out the distribution 
of the vocabulary burden—the ranges 
and variabilities of “hard” words, per- 
centages of syllables per hundred words 
and other vocabulary measurements. 
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A simple description of sentence 
lengths and various indexes of vocabu- 
lary burden in various kinds of writing 
would be a simple task. It would be 
tedious work but it would give us a 
much clearer picture of what the for- 
mulas will do, and would seem to be a 
practical project for several master’s 
degree candidates with varying inter- 
ests. 


Sampling Effects 


The practical consequences of pres- 
ently recommended sampling proce- 
dures should be looked into further. A 
description of our data would be impor- 
tant groundwork toward this. As an ex- 
ample of the problem, scores are some- 
times calculated for as few as 10 sen- 
tences for a long article; the large size 
of the word sample often hides the 
small size of the sentence sample. If 
there is a wide variability of sentence 
length in the type of material scored, a 
small sentence-sample may not be ade- 
quate. On the other hand, a small sen- 
tence-sample will have no harmful 
effect if sentences in the material being 
tested are all about the same length. 
The basic problem is this: How ade- 
quate are small samples in various kinds 
of writing with different kinds of sen- 
tence length distributions? 


This, too, is a relatively simple prob- 
lem. The researcher would compute 
scores On entire articles which have 
been specifically chosen because they 
have different sentence length distribu- 
tions, then sample in various ways or 
mathematically compute the sample 
which might be drawn. This should 
yield information on which to base fu- 
ture sampling recommendations for 
particular formulas and particular types 
of writing. 
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Aids to Interpretation of 
Readability Estimates 


After we compute scores by present 
formulas, we still really do not know 
what they mean. In effect, we use the 
scores for comparing two pieces of 
writing—a) the one we have scored, 
with b) general writing of a certain 
established level of difficulty. In other 
words, if the score on something being 
tested proves to be about the same as 
scores for articles from Reader’s Digest, 
we assume the writing is sufficiently 
comprehensible for people who can 
read Reader’s Digest without difficulty. 

Magazines have generally been used 
for the comparison, ranging from tech- 
nical journals (difficult) to comic books 
(very easy). But we can’t be sure that 
the magazines commonly used are bet- 
ter than some other set of materials for 
establishing “norms” of difficulty. Per- 
haps we should look into construction 
of different sets of norms for reading 
material of different types, investigating 
the suitability of these types of reading 
material for particular audiences. 


The sharpening of our interpretive 
tools would tell us more definitely what 
a particular formula result means in 
terms of a particular type of audience. 


New Word Lists 


Word list research seems especially 
appropriate in view of the promise 
word frequency holds as a tool for read- 
ability research in other languages. A 
basic question, even for present word 
lists, is the scope of the list. Does the 
Dale list of 3,000 “easy” words offer 
more help in gauging difficulty than a 
list of 2,000 or 3,500 words might give? 
Would supplementary word lists be use- 
ful for judging difficulty of specialized 
material? Is the Dale 3,000 list in need 
of modernization? How can we best go 
about formulating new word lists? 
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New Style Variables 

Currently, all popular formulas con- 
tain two principal elements—a measure 
of sentence length as an index to sen- 
tence difficulty, and some measure of 
vocabulary burden (“hard” words, 
“short” words, “long” words, average 
length of words). 

Many other aspects of style might be 
studied further in relation to specific 
aspects of difficulty. “Psychogrammati- 
cal” categories proposed several years 
ago’® would offer a fascinating ap- 
proach. Use of such tools may take 
readability research out of the field of 
education and more properly into the 
field of psychology. They would allow, 
for instance, development of measures 
of the positive-negative or active-passive 
aspects of writing style. 

In such studies the relationship with 
reading easy or difficulty might prove 
less useful than the association, for ex- 
ample, of “high negativeness” with 
“motivating value,” esthetic values or 
some other psychological attributes of 
writing. A great deal of basic thinking 
would be needed before this approach 
could be taken, but such developments 
could extend the usefulness of readabil- 
ity formula techniques into additional 
fields of study of writing style. 

Variations in sentence structure might 
give an alternative measure of sentence 
difficulty. For instance, we could ask if 
the number of words intervening be- 





%” Wendell Johnson, People in Quandaries (New 
York: Harper, 1946); F. H. Sanford, “Speech and 
Pe ” Psychological Bulletin, 39:811-34 
(1942). 
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tween the “actor” (subject), “action” 
(predicate verb) and “thing-acted-up- 
on” (object) is contributory to reading 
difficulty. And if it is, attempts could be 
made to put it into a regression formula 
that could give higher prediction than 
mere sentence length does. 

The effects of various manipulations 
of qualifying pbrases deserves study. A 
sentence may be easier to read if quali- 
fying phrases foliow its core thought 
rather than precede it or split it. An- 
other possible study of this type con- 
cerns the relative difficulty of com- 
pound, complex and simple sentences; a 
long compound sentence may be less 
difficult than a shorter simple sentence 
with many extra words and phrases, or 
than a complex sentence with several 
dependent clauses. This aspect has bear- 
ing On present formulas and it has not 
been seriously investigated in relation to 
difficulty. 

To find new variables which might be 
included in formulas seems to be an 
everlasting subject for readability re- 
search. Many hypotheses concerning 
such variables are already part of the 
untested advice given in journalism 
classrooms. 

Continual Criticism 

Finally, the formulas should be con- 
tinually subjected to valid, well-based 
and constructive criticism, with valida- 
tions attempted whenever the opportu- 
nity arises. Such criticisms—carefully 
formulated and coming from a variety 
of workers—will do much to guide fur- 
ther readability research efforts in a 
profitable direction. 





“If the newspaper of tomorrow is to survive, the young people of today— 
the teenagers—will be the source of that survival. Every newspaper in the 
country should make efforts to attract young readers.”—-CRANSTON WIL- 
LIAMS, general manager of the American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion, at the Inland Daily Press Association convention, October 1958. 























And His " 





William Cowper Brann 
Iconoclast" 


BY WILLIAM L. RIVERS* 


Not even the free-and-easy Texas of the 1890s knew what to do 
about the vitriolic writing of William Cowper Brann, whose 
frank and personal journalistic style brought community turmoil 
on one hand and national attention on the other. 
answer Texas had fer Brann was a bullet. 


The only 





(@ TEXANS HAD ALWAYS BEEN ABLE TO 
handle anyone or anything that came 
along, even civilization. When in the 
1890s barbed wire was holding the cat- 
tle in, industries were pock-marking the 
plains, booster clubs were booming and 
religion had set in, Texas took it all in 
stride, just as in an earlier day it had 
absorbed concentrated sin with notable 
ease. But not even free-style Texas 
knew what to do with William Cowper 
Brann.* 


He first published The Iconoclast in 
August 1891 in Austin with this an- 
nouncement: “Its mission is not to pan- 
der to the prejudice of any creed, class 
or calling, but to tell the truth as it 
understands it—as long as men can be 
found who have the stomachs for it.” 


*The author is assistant professor of journalism 


Iconoclast, 53 Charles Carver, was published in 
1957 by the 


The first issue upheld the promise of 
the prospectus with articles on “The 
American Press—Its Hypocrisy and 
Cowardice,” “The Criminal’s Pards— 
Legislators and Lawyers,” “Female 
Chastity—What Is It?” and “Playing 
the Pimp—The Personal Column in 
Newspapers.”? 

Texans had become accustomed to 
wild-swinging newspapers, but Brann’s 
new magazine was different, its icono- 
clasm overwhelming. The editor slashed 
at preachers (“Too many ministers 
imagine that a criticism of themselves 
is an insult to the Almighty”), Texas 
church-goers (“The man who can find 
intellectual food in sermons can get the 
D.T.’s from drinking the froth from a 
bottle of pop”) and even postal em- 
ployes (“When a man lacks sufficient 
intelligence to manage a mule and can- 
not be trusted in a cotton patch with- 
out a keeper, he secures a situation in 
the postal service”). 

This William Cowper Brann was a 
skinny, tall-standing six-footer who 
tried to back up his words when issues 


2? John W. Randolph, The Apostle of the Devil, 
unpublished Master's thesis (Nashville: Vander- 
bilt University, Joint University Libraries, 1941), 
p. 19. 
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were joined physically. At one time or 
another, he engaged a number of in- 
furiated Texans, including a one-armed 
lawyer, two newspaper editors, several 
college students and an old man who 
thought his daughter had been insulted 
—all of whom won. There is no record 
that Brann ever won a fight or backed 
down from one. 

Other human punching bags have 
been laughed off or killed off, but Tex- 
ans could find no way to deal with a 
man who honed words until they were 
fine cutting instruments. He was a 
writer who became internationally 
known, a writer with a disposition that 
caused him to note when one of his op- 
ponents was about to sail for Europe:* 


By feeding himself but once a day, 
and then with a piece of fat pork at- 
tached to a cotton cord, half-soling his 
pants with seaweed and going barefoot 
in summer to save his shoes, he was 
able to hang onto his land until the in- 
dustry and enterprise of others made it 
worth a dollar an acre, when he passed 
it on to his posterity simply because it 
wasn’t portable. Would to heaven all the 
half-baked American slobs who worship 
at the shrine of European flunkyism 
would follow in his footsteps to Eng- 
land. The brainless inanities will breed 
and we should encourage them to drop 
their worthless calves in a foreign coun- 
try. 

There were plenty of such attacks in 
The Iconoclast, and as long as Brann 
stuck to them his magazine prospered. 
But the editor had a purpose, one that 
would not allow him to limit himself to 
venom. He told friends that he hoped 
to lure readers with vilification, then, 
having built up a large readership, to 
use his influence for political reform. 

The editor drifted heavily into poli- 
tics, at one time proposing his “Inter- 
convertible Bond-Currency Scheme.” 

* William Cowper Brann, The Complete Works 


of Brann the Iconoclast (New York: The Brann 
Publishers, Inc., 1919), V, p. 184. 
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The plan would have based the cur- 
rency of the United States, not on pre- 
cious metals, but on government bonds 
alone. Brann explained that low inter- 
est-bearing bonds would be put on sale 
at all post offices, and the money de- 
rived from selling the bonds would be 
a fund for redeeming them when a 
bond-holder wanted his money. When 
the fund fell below fifty million dollars, 
that would be a sign that more cur- 
rency was needed and the government 
would add treasury notes. 

A Congressman was taken with the 
idea and introduced a bill based on it, 
but a typical reaction came from a 
reader who wrote to the magazine and 
offered the stark opinion: “You are 
either crazy or you are burlesquing 
those who are.”* 

Too much attention to politics 
(Brann always backed losers) caused 
the first failure of The Iconoclast. 
Running out of money, the editor tried 
to recoup by lecturing, then by having 
his own plays produced, but his maga- 
zine went from monthly to quarterly, 
then died.® 


@ BRANN CARRIED ONE SOMEWHAT 
paradoxical asset away from the fail- 
ure. He had been denounced by the 
greatest pulpit-pounder of the day, the 
Rev. T. DeWitt Talmadge, as “The 
Apostle of the Devil.” Brann valued 
words too well not to know how pre- 
cious his label could become. 

Brann had worked for several Texas 
newspapers before beginning his maga- 
zine. He drifted back into the newspa- 
per business and worked almost two 
years for the San Antonio Express, 
leaving with the marks of his departure 
richly apparent on his battered face. 

W. H. Brooker, a San Antonio law- 


* Randolph, Apostle, p. 22. 
5 Ibid., pp. 22-24. 
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yer whose spleen was as active as 
Brann’s, had publicly denounced two of 
Brann’s friends. Brann, who was then 
editor, roasted Brooker hotly in the 
next issue of the Express. Brooker, an 
overpowering man, demanded of the 
owner of the paper that an apology be 
printed. The owner printed the apology 
as coming from Brann. Brann re- 
signed. 

Knowing that the news that Brann 
was no longer working for the Express 
would cause a decline in circulation, 
the owner would not announce that his 
editor had resigned. The outraged 
Brann went to the office of a rival pa- 
per to ask that the news of his resigna- 
tion be printed. Just as he was dictating 
the notice, Brooker came in the office. 

Brann, wiry and unafraid, hadn’t a 
chance. Brooker had only one arm, but 
he weighed a hard-beef 225 pounds to 
Brann’s 150 pounds. As they closed, 
Brooker bludgeoned the skinny editor 
down. Every time Brann pushed up to 
rise from the floor, Brooker raised his 
hard fist and hammered him down 
again. Then, triumphantly, he warned 
Brann that the editorial printed in the 
Express must be retracted or Brann 
would have his brains blown out. 


Instead of retracting, Brann slipped a 
pistol into the waistband of his trousers 
the next day and went looking for 
Brooker. Watching the slender, beaten 
Brann walk the streets of San Antonio, 
Brooker was unnerved and sent two of 
his friends to withdraw the threat.® 

Detouring in the pursuit of his pecu- 
liar star, Brann took over as editor of 
the Waco Daily News, but only to save 
enough money to re-establish The Icon- 
oclast. In February 1895, Brann again 
published his magazine. 


* Brann, Works, Ill, and interview with Ham- 
ilton. 
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There was no mute in the new bat- 
tlehorn. When two prominent legalists 
launched anti-Semitic attacks, The 
Iconoclast suggested, “The Jews should 
catch Justice Pryor and Judge Hilton 
and circumcize them with an oyster 
shell.” Brann also indulged in irony, 
once slicing at both the social elite and 
newspapers with this tongue-in-cheek 
description of his own magazine:* 


The Iconoclast is the official organ of 
Texas’ upper tendom, the Ward McAI- 
lister of this neck of the woods. It de- 
scribes just how low ballroom corsages 
may be cut and how high bloomers may 
be worn. 


For the description of toilets and re- 
ports of social functions, we have the 
largest stock of superlatives and garbled 
French phrases west of the New York 
World and are prepared to lick boots in 
fourteen languages. Society items must 
reach this office, hermetically sealed, by 
the fifteenth of each month; otherwise, 
they will be carefully deodorized, sold 
to the free lunch salons as limburger 
cheese and the proceeds passed to our 
contingent fund. 


No charge will be made for referring 
to a featherless male biped as ‘talented’ 
or ‘public-spirited’ if he writes only on 
one side of the paper. We keep stand- 
ing, for the benefit of society ladies, 
such stock phrases as ‘charming,’ ‘enter- 
taining’ and ‘fascinating,’ and can work 
them in without extra cost and save 
composition, but an order for 100 copies 
of The Iconoclast at retail prices posi- 
tively must accompany the notice for 
each time a lady refers to herself as rav- 
ishingly beautiful.’ We have no scruples 
against square-toed lying to please the 
ladies, but we cannot afford to make 
immaculate asses of ourselves unless 
there’s something in it. 


The charge for a write-up depends on 
whether we use the domestic brand of 
gush or the imported article. Ordinary 
Texas gush—same brand used by the 
Dallas News in the Monday edition— 
may be had at this office for six-bits a 
barrel. Reference by the ladies to their 


* Brann, Works, IV, pp. 168-69. 
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‘lithe limbs’ or ‘well-rounded bust,’ their 
‘many ardent admirers’ or ‘the sensuous 
passion lurking in dreamy eyes’ must hit 
the cash register for two-fifty extra or 
the expression will positively be blue- 
pencilled. We have to pay our printers 
double prices for that class of compo- 
sition. | 

But for all its resemblance to the first 
Iconoclast, the magazine published in 
Waco was different. All but hidden by 
the hyperbole, there were items that 
proved that The Iconoclast was trying 
to be more than an organ of mischief. 
When the editor berated smoking-car 
conversations by relating how during a 
trip he had heard four men talk of 
their families “and from this sacred 
subject they drifted into obscene yarns 

. and vied with each other in vul- 
garity,”* the legions of Brann-haters 
could only have approved of the senti- 
ments of “The Apostle of the Devil”— 
if they had noticed. 

Instead, most of his detractors only 
saw that Brann was an image-breaker. 
His irreverent, titillating titles—“Is God 
an Indian?”—usually led into a serious 
criticism of hypocrisy, but the title 
stuck in the mind, and Brann, who was 
deeply religious, became the idol of the 
atheists. In one article, he outlined the 
tenets of his own faith, Deism, which 
rejects creeds but affirms the existence 
of God. He wrote, describing the 
church he would like to be a member 
of:*® 


Its chief essential should be belief in 
God—not the God of the Jews, Moham- 
medans or Christians, but the God of 
everything animate and inanimate in the 
while universe; the God of Justice and 
Wisdom, Truth and Love. . . . Every- 
one believing in the existence of such a 
God—and I doubt if any do not— 
should be eligible for membership, no 
matter what their theories regarding his 
personality, plans and powers. 


* Brann, Works, VII, p. 61. 
* Brann, Works, VIII, p. 164. 
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Such sentiments drew attention from 
the intellectuals (Brann was lauded 
from many a university lectern), but 
the bulk of the readership came from 
those led into his diatribes by such 
titles as “Anthony the Abominable,” 
“The Fashionable Fornicators” and 
“Candidate for Castration.” The high- 
est and lowest brows were represented 
on The Iconoclast’s circulation list as 
the circulation soared above 100,000. 

The Iconoclast was one of the most 
popular magazines of the 1890s and 
literary critics, some of whom were 
comparing Brann to Shakespeare, 
Swift and Homer, began to wonder in 
print what curious circumstances could 
have produced such a vigorous editor. 
Brann obliged by including bits and 
pieces of his experiences in articles he 
wrote for The Iconoclast.*° 


@ IT WAS CLEAR FROM THE START 
that Billy Brann was more than just an- 
other spirited boy. Noble J. Brann, a 
Presbyterian minister in Milton Sta- 
tion, Illinois, was unable to raise his 
son after his wife died in 1857. The 
two-year-old was turned over to foster 
parents, but Preacher Brann kept a dis- 
mayed eye on the lad. Billy was a com- 
plex hellion: he played preacher, but 
only so he could baptize the family cat 
in the frog pond. When he was a little 
older, Billy Brann stole a freight train 
that was standing empty, puffing irre- 
sistibly. 

No one was surprised when the 13- 
year-old boy ran away from home for 
good. He knocked up against life from 
as many directions as possible, leaping 
headlong from one job to another. He 
was relatively carefree until the panic 
year of 1873, when he became one of 


This account of Brann’s boyhood and begin- 
nings in journalism was derived in part from the 
interview with Roy Hamilton, in part from Ran- 
dolph’s Apostle. 
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50,000 men in one city who really humor had made him the best-known 


wanted work and couldn’t find it. A 
fierce love of the laboring man began 
to burn Brann after that. His fortunes 
improved—he found a good job and a 
good wife in Rochelle, Illinois—but he 
had the crusading itch. He read every- 
thing he could find, and soon the out- 
raged urge to give the world 24 hours to 
reform or get out held him fast. 

The first opportunity came in 1883 
when he was given a reporting job on 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. Editor 
Joseph McCullagh gave Brann two bits 
of advice: “Journalism is knowing 
where hell will break loose and having 
a reporter on the spot” and “When you 
have to go after a man, don’t pour a 
barrel of vinegar over him, put a drop 
of vitriol on him.” Brann reversed the 
counsel, causing hell to break loose 
wherever he happened to be and pour- 
ing a barrel of vitriol over opponents. 

One of his first Globe-Democrat con- 
tributions was this estimate of a windy 
St. Louis politician: “Nature plays no 
favorites. When she gives a man a low- 
er-case brain, she makes amends by 
supplying him with a display-type 
mouth.” The young reporter also de- 
lighted in giving the social elite a body 
blow on every possible occasion, once 
describing the year’s most celebrated 
event as “. . . that annual recrudes- 
cense of hopeless ennui, that intumes- 
cense of anthropoid idiocy . . .” 

When Brann was fired by the Globe- 
Democrat for laying open too many of 
St. Louis’ more elegant hides, he went 
to Texas. He was an editorial writer for 
the Galveston Tribune, then lasted five 
months on the Galveston News and 
only a little longer on the Houston Post. 

The last displacement led Brann to 
take stock. He had been fired by four 
newspapers, but his way with the words 
of attack and the cruel hook of his 


writer in Texas. There was only one 
possible conclusion: the newspapers 
were at fault for not allowing him more 
freedom to puncture pomposity and 
hypocrisy. It was then that he moved to 
Austin and published the first issue of 
The Iconoclast. 


@ in 1895, IT Was APPARENT THAT 
the revived Iconoclast was certain to be 
a continuing success. But it was also 
apparent that Waco would have pre- 
ferred to have Brann publish his maga- 
zine elsewhere—if it had to be pub- 
lished. The climax in the steadily wors- 
ening relations between Brann and 
Baylor University, which dominated 
Waco, came in July 1895.% 

A young Brazilian girl who was to 
be educated as a missionary at Baylor 
had been put to work in the kitchen of 
the president of the University, Dr. 
Rufts Burlson, to pay for her room and 
board. But the missionary training went 
awry; it became all too obvious when 
the girl was 16 that she was pregnant. 
She said she had been raped three times 
by Steen Morris, a brother of the Rev. 
S. L. Morris, who was President Burl- 
son’s son-in-law. 

University officials denied her story. 
Brann came to her defense, reasoning 
in a long series of articles that the girl 
had nothing to gain by lying, inter- 
spersing his knowledge of the law and 
logic with such shafts as, “The scandal 
at Baylor leads me to believe that the 


Baptists are not held under water long 
enough.” 


“The last volume in the 12-volume set of the 
Complete Works is devoted almost entirely to re- 
prints of newspaper accounts of Brann’s death and 
the events leading to it, together with apprecia- 


tions written by of the 
time. The May 1898 ie Baers © eer con- 
tains similar material. The Waco Weekly Tribune 
of April 2 and April 9, 1898, devote a great deal 
of space to the killing, the events preceding the 

and a general review of Brann’s life and 
his p! in the community. 
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In the series of explosions that fol- 
lowed, Brann was once held prisoner 
by most of the male student body of 
Baylor. On another occasion, the father 
of a female faculty member slashed the 
editor with his cane while a Baylor stu- 
dent cut him with a carriage whip. 
While Brann was hors de combat, his 
friends stood by him. Judge G. B. Ger- 
ald wrote a paper praising Brann that 
was to be published in the Waco Times- 
Herald, argued with the editor of the 
paper about it and eventually killed 
both the editor, J. W. Harris, and Har- 
ris’s brother in duels. 

Waco had become accustomed to 
blood, but everyone agreed that the 
Brann-Baylor battles had been carried 
much too far. There was a muttering 
truce for a time that was marked only 
by cutting words and deep-lying bitter- 
ness. 


Early in 1898, Brann found that the 
uneasy truce seemed to be ending. 


Hearing that several men had threat- 
ened him, he began pistol practice in 
the woods near his home. He found 
that he had a remarkable aptitude for 
gunfighting. He would walk with his 
back to a target, then wheel swiftly and 
fire. Every shot would chew at the little 
square of paper tacked to a tree trunk. 

The opportunity to use his new talent 
came soon. It was near dusk on April 
1, 1898, and Brann was walking down 
a Waco street with a friend, W. H. 
Ward. When they were a few feet past 
the office of a lawyer, Tom Davis, who 
was standing in the doorway, Brann 
and Ward heard a shout: “You damned 
son of a bitch, were you looking for 
me?” As he spoke, Davis drew his re- 
volver and fired once. The bullet 
slammed into Brann’s back. Ward 
leaped, grasped the muzzle of Davis’s 
revolver and took a bullet in the hand. 


As the first shot hit him, Brann had 
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started a staggering turn, pulling his re- 
volver as he wheeled. One shot knocked 
Davis down. Davis raised himself to his 
elbow and fired twice more. Brann, 
who was standing tall again after the 
shock of the first bullet, was hit by both 
of Davis’s second and third shots, but 
he continued to fire. Every bullet hit 
Davis. 

Only the shot that had hit Brann in 
back proved to be a serious wound. It 
had clipped a large artery as it went 
through his body. Lying in the hospi- 
tal, Brann began to improve, but as his 
pulse grew stronger, hemorrhage began. 
Brann died seven hours after the fight. 
Davis held on for nearly 13 hours after 
Brann’s death, then he died. 

Waco residents were sure the shoot- 
ing was only the logical end of Brann’s 
troubles with Baylor. However, when a 
deputy sheriff made affidavit that Davis 
might have faced a penitentiary sen- 
tence for forgery, a few began to be- 
lieve that Davis killed the editor only to 
gain favor with the powerful supporters 
of Baylor. 

Many leading writers paid tribute to 
Brann, most echoing Elbert Hubbard, 
who wrote, “Brann shook his cap, 
flourished his bauble, gave a toss to his 
fine head, and with tongue in cheek 
asked questions and propounded conun- 
drums that stupid hypocrisy could not 
answer...” The friends of Brann 
were bitter, saying that Waco had not 
been worthy of the genius who had 
lived there. 


Baylor and its friends breathed more 
easily, however, saying it had been 
God’s will that the dark spirit of The 
iconoclast should be gathered up. Waco 
and Texas, they thought, could go back 
to civilizing now that the “Apostle of 
the Devil” was on his way to the place 
he called “Satan’s celebrated winter 
resort.” 











The Maryland Gazette: 
America's Oldest Newspaper? 


BY WILLIAM WHITE 


Honoring of the Maryland Gazette at Annapolis as America’s 
oldest newspaper during 1957 National Newspaper Week 
brought protests from the Hartford Courant and from journal- 
ism historians. The author, associate professor at Wayne State 
University, examines the Maryland claims, says “No.” 





Y> JOURNALISM HISTORIANS MAY WELL 
and rightly have been surprised at an 
Associated Press dispatch, filed from 
Annapolis, Maryland, on September 14, 
1957, which began: “The Maryland 
Gazette, founded in 1727, will be hon- 
ored October 1 as America’s oldest 
newspaper. The ceremony in Annapolis 
will launch National Newspaper week.” 
The release ended: “Among the guests 
will be direct descendants of William 
Parks, who founded the paper, and 
Jonas Green, who acquired it when 
Parks moved to Virginia to establish the 
Williamsburg Gazette.” 

They weren’t the only ones who were 
surprised. Herbert Brucker, editor of 
the Hartford (Conn.) Courant, was 
surprised, too. The Courant is general- 
ly considered the oldest paper, since it 
was founded in 1764 as the Connecticut 
Courant, a weekly, and became a daily 
in 1837. The weekly edition was dis- 
continued in 1914, but the daily defi- 
nitely is an outgrowth of the 1764 
Courant. 


Two other papers, still flourishing, 
dispute this claim to priority, according 
to Frank L. Mott’s American Journal- 
ism (New York, 1950, p. 39): “The 


name of the New-Hampshire Gazette, 
which was founded in 1756, still exists 
as the title of the weekly picture-supple- 
ment of the Portsmouth Herald; but 
the only paper older than the Courant 
still published under approximately the 
same name is the Newport Mercury 
and Weekly News, founded as Newport 
Mercury in 1758 and now the weekly 
edition of the Newport News. Other 
papers claiming priority seem to lack 
reasonable continuity.” 

Taking this last phrase into consider- 
ation-—“reasonable continuity”—it may 
be worthwhile to trace the evidence 
from the beginning to see how justified 
is the claim of the Maryland Gazette. 

Publick Occurrences was published in 
Bostoa on September 25, 1690, but be- 
cause it was suppressed after one issue 
as being published without “authority,” 
many historians regard the Boston 
News-Letter, founded in 1704, as Amer- 
ica’s first newspaper. The seventh news- 
paper in the colonies and the first in the 
South was the Maryland Gazette, which 
made its debut on September 16 or 19, 
1727, in Annapolis, with William Parks 
as editor. These are facts which may be 
found in a number of sources, including 
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the three standard histories of American 
journalism: Professor Mott’s (p. 40), 
Willard G. Bleyer’s Main Currents in 
the History of American Journalism 
(Boston, 1927, p. 70), and Edwin 
Emery and Henry Ladd Smith’s The 
Press and America (New York, 1954, 
p. 61). This information is also given in 
the monumental source-book, Clarence 
S. Brigham’s History and Bibliography 
of American Newspapers, 1690-1820 
(Worcester, Mass., 1947, p. 218). After 
this, the picture gets fuzzy. 

Professor Mott says in his history: 
“In a few years, however, Parks set up a 
branch office in Virginia; and though he 
continued his Annapolis paper through 
partners for a time, he abandoned it in 
1734. Eleven years later another Mary- 
land Gazette was begun in the same 
town by Jonas Green . . ., and it con- 
tinued until 1839.” Bleyer merely says: 
“Discouraged by a six years’ struggle, 
during which the Gazette was discon- 


tinued and revived, he [Parks] migrated 
to Virginia.” Brigham’s work gives this 
heading, followed by some data on its 
ups and downs: “[Annapolis] Maryland 


Gazette, 1727-1734.” Under another 
listing, indicating that it was a com- 
pletely separate newspaper, without any 
connection with any other paper, is 
“[Annapolis] Maryland Gazette, 1745- 
1820+,” which indicates that it was 
continued after 1820, which is as far as 
Brigham carried his history. He cites 
the first issue of this Maryland Gazette 
as January 17, 1745, established by 
Jonas Green, and continued with some 
changes of title by various members of 
the Green family. Brigham also lists an- 
other Maryland Gazette, and Annapolis 
Advertiser, which was briefly published 
in 1779 while the Green Maryland Ga- 
zette was suspended (on December 25, 
1777 because of the war); but because 
of this “usurpation,” Frederick and 
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Samuel Green revived their Maryland 
Gazette on April 30, 1779. 

This bibliography is followed by Win- 
ifred Gregory’s American Newspapers, 
1821-1936 (New York, 1937), which 
lists on p. 257 several papers with the 
title Maryland Gazette. The first one, 
Green’s, has as its dates, January 17, 
1745-December 12, 1839. These dates, 
it will be seen, correspond with Profes- 
sor Mott’s. The next Maryland Gazette 
did not begin with that name, but as the 
Maryland Republican on June 17, 
1809; it was known as the Republican 
until November 7, 1908; on November 
12, 1908 it became the Advertiser-Re- 
publican, until September 19, 1918. Be- 
tween September 26, 1918 and July 27, 
1922 it was named the Weekly Adver- 
tiser. After that it became the Maryland 
Gazette, calling itself 200 years old on 
September 19, 1927. 

The third Maryland Gazette may 
have begun in 1842, but only one issue 
has been located, dated April 5, 1862. 
The fourth one began as the Annapolis 
Gazette on September 28, 1854, 
changed its name in 1874 to the Mary- 
land Gazette, and ceased on February 
3, 1910, when it merged with the An- 
napolis Evening Capital. With the issue 
of February 10, 1910 the Evening Cap- 
ital (founded in 1884) became known 
as the Evening Capital and Maryland 
Gazette, dropping the Maryland Ga- 
zette from its daily title on August 2, 
1922. On this date, apparently, the 
weekly paper then known as the Adver- 
tiser took over the Gazette name. 

Now, all this is fairly complicated. 
But a study of the data in Brigham and 
Gregory reveals certain facts: 1) the 
Gazette founded in 1727 by Parks has 
no relationship to the Gazette founded 
in 1745 by Green; 2) the Weekly Ad- 
vertiser, which said it was (as the Ga- 
zette) 200 years old in 1927 had no 
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reiationship with either Green’s or 
Parks’s newspaper, and hence its 200th 
birthday was not historically accurate; 
and 3) the Maryland Gazette which is 
now owned by the Evening Capital 
seems more closely related to the Ga- 
zette founded in 1854 than one founded 
in 1745—and, unless we have more 
facts than Brigham and Gregory had, it 
is certainly not related to the Gazette 
founded in 1727. 

In the December 1951 issue of the 
American Press was an article about the 
Gazette, “America’s Oldest Weekly 
May Soon Go Daily.” William Parks 
was given as its founder in 1727, and 
the fairly long piece says Jonas Green 
“started printing the Gazette in April of 
1745.” No attempt was made to show a 
connection between Parks, Green and 
the present Gazette. Reference was also 
made to a “history of the Gazette now 
in preparation.” Then late in 1957 came 
the announcement of the Maryland Ga- 
zette being honored during National 
Newspaper Week. 

The Annapolis weekly issued a two- 
page souvenir, with a facsimile of an 
early issue, December 17, 1728, and 
something of its history covering a full 
page and headed: “How It All Got 
Started: Gazette Seventh Paper Found- 
ed; Now U. S. Oldest.” The story was 
signed by Elmer M. Jackson Jr., vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Capital-Gazette Press, Inc., publishers 
of the Maryland Gazette and the Eve- 
ning Capital. The account says that 
“Parks was succeeded as publisher of 
the Gazette by Jonas Green, who was 
working as a journeyman in a Phila- 
delphia plant.” There is a good deal 
about Parks, members of the Green 
family, various early newspapers and 
colonial times, with several paragraphs 
on the trial of John Peter Zenger in 
1735—but no mention that Parks had 
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abandoned the Gazette in Annapolis 
the year before. Nor is anything said 
about the 11 years between Parks’s and 
Green’s tenure on the Gazette. 


Vo AFTER THE AP STORY ABOUT THE 
Gazette and Newspaper Week, this 
writer wrote to Mr. Jackson, who re- 
plied in a letter dated October 8, 1957: 


We in Maryland have always consid- 

ered the Gazette the oldest newspaper, 
of non-continuous publication, in the 
United States. We are aware of several 
breaks in its publishing continuity, but 
do not consider that every new Gazette 
was a different paper. For example, we 
are reasonably confident that William 
Parks, who founded the Maryland Ga- 
zette and later the Virginia Gazette, 
used different equipment at Williams- 
burg because, for a time, he continued 
the Maryland Gazette, and published 
both newspapers, Parks’ Annapolis plant 
was taken over by Jonas Green though 
no newspaper was produced for several 
years. 
. . . Our company has owned the Ga- 
zette for many years and we did cele- 
brate its 200th anniversary in 1927. 
Also, this same Gazette was still in ex- 
istence and was the featured paper when 
Annapolis City observed its Tercenten- 
ary in 1949. During the years that the 
Gazette was a companion paper to the 
Evening Capital, it was also published 
separately on Thursdays. 

We have a carefully prepared manu- 
script depicting the history of the Ga- 
zette, which will comprise a large book 
that is due to be published next year. 
The research was done by an experi- 
enced author highly qualified for the 
task. 

We trust that the publication of this 
book will clear up a number of confus- 
ing points. In this area the Gazette has 
always been referred to as America’s 
oldest newspaper, and it is our belief 
that there has been a connection be- 
tween all the Gazettes. 


At about the same time that Mr. 
Jackson was replying, the Hartford 
Courant editor, Mr. Brucker, wrote to 
Professor Mott, whose reply is quoted 
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in Editor & Publisher on October 26, 
1957 protesting the Maryland Gazette 
claim: 
The Maryland Gazette was begun in 
1727 and ended in 1734. The last issue 
located by Brigham was the one for No- 
vember 29, 1734. The second Maryland 
Gazette was founded in 1745, was sus- 
pended 1777-79, and ended in 1839. 
The present Maryland Gazette was 
founded January 17, 1809, under the 
name of the Maryland Republican. This 
mame was used until 1908, after which 
there were some changes in the title, but 
the title Maryland Gazette was not 
adopted by this paper until 1922. Of 
course this paper has no claim whatever 
to priority in the country as a whole. 
In reply to queries by the American 
Press, Mr. Jackson wrote to that peri- 
odical, which published his remarks in 
its December 1957 issue. Southern ver- 
sions of which is the oldest newspaper 
differ, he said, from New England ver- 
sions, and much of his answer is not to 
the point. Mr. Jackson does say that the 
Maryland Gazette is older than the 
Alexandria Gazette, the Williamsburg 
Gazette and the Hartford Courant, 
“provided the breaks in our continuity 
of publishing are not held against us. 
. . » We contend that we are the oldest 
newspaper in America, on non-continu- 
ous publication. There has, we feel, 
been a connection between all of the 
Maryland Gazettes . . ., and [we] plan 
to struggle along in this belief [as the 
oldest paper] even if it is a fool’s para- 
dise.” 

Mr. Jackson failed to mention the 
Portsmouth Herald and the Newport 
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Mercury among those which claim the 
title as the oldest American paper still 
in existence; and at the moment, set- 
tling this problem is not the purpose of 
the present paper. We are concerned 
with the Maryland Gazette. 

There have been a number of news- 
papers which have been “revived,” the 
Territorial Enterprise in Virginia City, 
Nevada, for example, by Lucius Beebe 
and Charles Clegg in May 1952. And 
there’s no reason that anyone couldn't 
simply put Publick Occurrences on a 
masthead, add “Founded 1690 by Ben- 
jamin Harris,” and call it—to use Mr. 
Jackson’s label—the oldest newspaper 
on “non-continuous” publication. 

From a historical viewpoint, apart 
from whatever commercial value or 
gain in prestige there is to having the 
oldest paper in the country, the Mary- 
land Gazette has not proved its “belief.” 
In addition to merely saying “we feel 
there has been a connection between all 
of the Maryland Gazettes” from Parks 
on, present publishers of the Gazette 
will have to present more evidence than 
we now have to justify its position. 
Their history, first promised in 1951 
and again in 1957, may have such evi- 
dence to refute the cold facts of the 
Brigham and Gregory compilations. 
Until then, even though the Oldest- 
Paper-in-America crown rests on no 
head, the Maryland Gazette’s claim to 
it appears to be rather weak—American 
Newspaper Week of 1957 statements to 
the contrary. 





“Perhaps two dozen men have what amounts to absolute or near absolute 
control of mankind’s future, yet that future is not beyond the influence of 
far less influential and much more anonymous men and women. Bless the 
little man who is impatient with hopes too long deferred, who knows that 
his counterpart in Russia, in China, wherever, wants war no more than he 
wants war! When he moves, in all his infinite numbers everywhere, no force 
on earth can stop him.”—Doris FLEESON, at University of Michigan. 











The First Sunday Paper: 
A Footnote to History 


BY FRANK LUTHER MOTT 


The dean emeritus of the University of Missouri School of 
Journalism reports upon a new candidate for the “firsts” ranks 
in American journalism history—the first Sunday paper pub- 
lished regularly by a daily appeared in Boston, from the presses 
of the Globe, not in New York. 





@ “FIRSTS” ARE A DECEPTIVE FACTOR 
in historiography. They are frequently 
of little or no real significance, though 
they are nearly always a matter of curi- 
ous interest. They are tricky, because 
after you think you have a “first” 
pinned down, some later investigator 
may turn up one that is “firster.” There- 
fore this short article, which deals pri- 
marily with the first Sunday paper pub- 
lished by a daily, is in the nature of a 
footnote to history. 


Probably the first news-sheet intended 
for Sunday distribution in any Ameri- 
can community was one dated late Sat- 
urday night and issued in Norwich, 
Connecticut, to inform its public of the 
battles at Lexington and Concord. It 
carries the date “April 22, 1775, 10 
o’Clock, P. M.” Though it bears the 
imprint of “Robertsons and Trum- 
bull,”* publishers of the Norwich Pack- 
et, it carries no reference to that paper; 
it is a “handbill” with the heading “In- 
teresting Intelligence.” Such “handbills” 


* James and Alexander Robertson were publish- 
ers, throughout the British occupation of New 
York during the Revolution, of the Royal Ameri- 
can Gazette. John Trumbull was a Patriot printer, 
who continued the Packet after the Robertsons 
left for New York. 


and “extraordinaries,” issued rarely on 
a Sunday,? were part of the system of 
Committees of Correspondence oper- 
ated for the Patriot cause and were in- 
tended to convey warnings of the move- 
ments of the enemy. 


So far as the present writer knows, 


the first paper designed for regular Sun- 
day publication was the Sunday Moni- 
tor, of Baltimore. It was published De- 
cember 18, 1796, the week before 
Christmas, by Philip Edwards, an enter- 
prising but rather unsuccessful journal- 
ist. Edwards had founded Baltimore’s 
second daily newspaper, the Evening 
Post, in 1792. His second venture, the 
Maryland Journal, had just been burned 
out, and he was ripe for further experi- 
mentation. His Sunday paper, a four- 
page small folio, contained news, an ad- 
dress by President Washington, essays, 
verse, anecdotes, etc. In the headnote to 
an essay of theological cast, signed 


2Lee mentions two broadsides with Sunday 
datelines: one in Boston, Jan. 12, 1777, by Pow- 
ers [sic] and Willis; and the other in Charleston, 
S. C., by the South-Carolina Gazette, John Miller, 
publisher. A. M. Lee, The Daily Newspaper in 
America (New York, 1937), p. 376. The former 
was published by Edward E. Powars and Nathan- 
iel Willis, proprietors of the Independent Chron- 
icle, Boston. 
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“Eugenius,” it was pointed out that no 
less than five Sunday papers were being 
published currently in London. In his 
salutatory, the editor said that he was 
“FIRST to give a SPECIMEN Of what he 
humbly hopes will entitle him to future 
favor”; but that favor was apparently 
refused by the Baltimore public and his 
humble hope disappointed, for only the 
single number was ever published.* 
Edwards resumed publication of the 
Maryland Journal on December 27, 
and it had a checkered career for an- 
other six months. 


But two other Baltimore publishers, 
John Smith and Christopher Jackson, 
followed Edwards’ pioneer attempt only 
three weeks after the Monitor was pub- 
lished, establishing the Weekly Museum 
on Sunday, January 8, 1797. This was 
really a magazine; it was an eight-page 
octavo highly miscellaneous in content. 
It was one of several moderately suc- 
cessful weeklies (mostly in Philadelphia 
and New York) which furnished week- 
end reading in the closing years of the 
18th century. 

Early in the next century there ap- 
peared a number of secular weeklies in 
newspaper form which were designed 
for Sunday reading. Were they newspa- 
pers or magazines? They looked like 
newspapers, with four to eight large 
pages, doubtless using that form be- 
cause it was cheaper; they called them- 
selves newspapers, doubtless because 
thereby they got preferential postal 
rates. But they were magazines at 
heart, with their literary miscellany; and 
their few columns of news merely fur- 
nished out another department. As the 
decades wore on, they increased in 


°C. S. Brigham, History and Bibliography of 

merican Newspapers (Worcester, Mass., 1947), 

, 249. The writer has examined the unique copy 
this single number, which is in the library of 
Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore. 
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number, they turned more to fiction, 
and many of them adopted the word 
Saturday or Sunday in their titles. By 
the middle of the 19th century, nearly 
every American city of any size had one 
or more of these journals. The larger 
cities each had several, some 10 or 
more. At midcentury Philadelphia, a 
leading magazine center, had 16 of 
them publishing at once; the leader of 
them all was the oldest, the Saturday 
Evening Post, and nearly all were Sat- 
urday this or Sunday that. Those of 
New York were thus noticed in James 
Gordon Bennett’s Herald in 1844:° 


During the last few years a new class 
of newspapers—partly literary, partly 
gossipping, partly silly, partly smart, 
partly stupid, partly namby-pamby— 
have grown up from the lowest and 
most sickly state to a point of some con- 
sideration in certain portions of society 
not much beyond the limits of the city. 
We allude to the Sunday Newspaper 
Press. 

Later in this editorial, Bennett re- 
ferred to his own experience many 
years before in editing and publishing 
one of these Sunday papers;* but he did 
not mention his abortive attempts to 
establish a Sunday edition of his daily 
Herald in June 1835 and again in Janu- 
ary-March, 1838, or his successful es- 
tablishment of a regular Sunday issue of 
the Herald December 12, 1841. These 
were in a different bracket from the 
magazinish week-end miscellanies; they 
were newspapers, differing little in type 
of content and not at all in title from 
the regular weekday issues. Bennett's 
Sunday issue was founded in the face of 
strong Opposition from the churches, 
from the Protestant ministry, and from 


*See R. A. Smith, ed., Philadelphia As It Is in 
1852 (Philadelphia, 1852), pp. 239-41. 

® New York Herald, July 29, 1844. 

*He places the date of his Sunday Courier 
“some years ago,” but it was in fact in 
1825 that the unsuccessful venture occurred. 
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the sabbatarian societies; and it was a 
prominent object of attack in the fa- 
mous “moral war” against the Herald. 


@ IT HAS BEEN COMMONLY SAID BY 
historians of the American press that 
Bennett, the greatest innovator in the 
whole stream of development of the 
American newspaper, was the first to 
issue a regular Sunday edition of a daily 
paper.’ The occasion for the present re- 
survey of the question is the discovery 
by Willard de Lue, of the Boston Globe, 
of a Sunday edition of a daily earlier 
than Bennett’s. 


Assigned to write a historical sketch 
of the Globe on the occasion of its 
moving to its new building in April 
1958, Mr. de Lue, whose historical and 
travel features are well known in New 
England, dug up an early, short-lived 
Boston Globe which antedated the more 
famous paper of that name by 40 years. 
And this older Globe published seven 
days a week through the first five and a 
half months of 1833, two years before 
Bennett’s first abortive attempt at Sun- 
day publication and eight years before 
he made it stick. 


The Globe of 1832-33 appears to 
have been the first of the large number 
of Boston penny papers issued in the 
early and middle 1830s, with which, 
complained the American, of that city, 
“our streets have been flooded.”*® Like 
all its tribe, it was a small paper; each 
of its four pages measured about 10 by 
12 inches. Its first number was issued 
on October 30, 1832, but it did not get 
into the full swing of the “seven times a 


™See Lee, op. cit., p. 391; F. L. Mott, Ameri- 
can Journalism (New York, rev., 1950), p. 318; 
Edwin Emery and H. L. Smith, The Press and 
America (New York, 1954), p. 420; etc. 

* Boston American, Oct. 21, 1837. For the early 
Boston penny papers, see Mott, op. cit., p. 238; 
for their forerunners, see Mott, op. cit., pp. 216- 
18. 
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week” which it advertised until the be- 
ginning of the next year. It was appar- 
ently distributed by carrier rather than 
by street hawking (as the later penny 
papers were to a large extent), and its 
price was $3.50 a year. Its publisher 
was the printer Benjamin E. Bond, of 
No. 1, Merchant’s Hall, and its editor 
was Samuel Dexter. 


Dexter was a manufacturer with 
strong political interests. He was a con- 
vinced Jacksonian Democrat (or Re- 
publican, to use the terminology he 
seemed to prefer) and in the very first 
issue appeared a long account of a 
meeting of supporters of Jackson and 
Van Buren at which Dexter was called 
to the chair. During his term as editor, 
Dexter continued the policy announced 
in his first number, to “attempt, in this 
city, to reconcile the zealous support 
of a Republican Administration, with a 
proper regard for the feelings and un- 
derstandings of an enlightened commu- 
nity.” Perhaps such a reconciliation was 
difficult; at any rate, Dexter resigned 
his editorship after less than five 
months.® 


The paper was irregular through No- 
vember and December 1832. “We do 
not expect to get fairly going until the 
ist of January,” said an editorial note 
on December 22. By that time, how- 
ever, there were more than two pages of 
advertising, and prospects seemed 
bright. 


On Saturday, January 5, an editorial 
notice said: 


® Dexter was born in Boston July 4, 1781, and 
died in Providence, R. I., Feb. 26, 1862. He was 
a great-grandson of the famous minister of the 
First Church in Dedham, Mass., of the same 
name. After a brief term of reading law, he 
turned to manufacturing, making a modest for- 
tune in bleaches. He served two terms in the 
Rhode Island state senate. He was a Brown Uni- 
versity alumnus (1801) and spent most of his 
life in Providence. See obituary in Providence 
Journal, Sept. 3, 1862. 
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THE SUNDAY GLOBE 

Those of our city subscribers who re- 
ceive the GLOBE on week days, at their 
places of abode, the carriers will also 
supply on Sundays. But such as have 
their papers left at their places of busi- 
ness, will have the goodness to send to 
the GLOBE office, Congress Street, for 

this Sunday paper. . . . 

The next issue was, accordingly, dated 
“Sunday Afternoon, January 6, 1833”; 
and it was, presumably, the first Sunday 
edition of an American daily newspa- 
per. Since the Globe was an evening 
paper on week-days, the Sunday paper 
also appeared in the afternoon. 

The paper did not flourish. Whether 
the cause of its unsuccess lay in the sab- 
batarianism of the Boston public, in the 
warm competition among cheap papers 
that presently sprang up, or in other 
elements of the situation, we cannot 
tell. Doubtless several factors united in 
its failure. The first sign of its decline 
was the retirement of Editor Dexter in 
mid-March, 1833, and the change of 
ownership a week or two later. Samuel 
Condon became publisher April 1. He 
changed printers a time or two in the 
next few months in order to secure a 
handsomer and “more punctual publi- 
cation,” but after some six months more 
of effort, the paper was abandoned, per- 
haps with the number for October 9, 
1833.2° 


But long before that, the Globe had 


” This issue, the last one known to the writer, 
is in the library of the American Antiquarian So- 
ciety at Worcester, Mass. It is numbered Vol. I, 
No. 280. The paper was still published by Condon. 
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given up its Sunday edition. The second 
page of the number for June 16 carried 
a notice, without signature but appar- 
ently by Condon, of the end of the Sun- 
day issue: 


Sunpay GLosBe. We assumed the exclu- 
sive management of this paper with the 
express understanding that its publica- 
tion on the Sabbath should cease, as 
soon as previous arrangements would 
render it practicable. The Sunday issue 
will accordingly be discontinued after 
this day. . . . [Readers] will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that the discon- 
tinuance of the Sunday paper will en- 
able the 16 or 18 persons, concerned in 
its preparation and distribution, to enjoy 
the Sabbath as a day of rest. This is a 
privilege which respectable and intelli- 
gent mechanics connected with its pub- 
lication very properly insist upon—and. 
we are persuaded that it would be im- 
practicable in this city to obtain first- 
rate workmen willing to labour every 
day through the year. But, even if it 
were not so, the editor himself would 
not consent to the sacrifice. 


Thus obscurely, and through a period 
just short of six months, ran the course 
of the first Sunday newspaper in what 
was to become the American pattern— 
ie., the Sunday edition of the daily pa- 
per. The first, that is, until someone 
turns up a “firster”: Mr. de Lue and I 
have our fingers crossed." 


4 My thanks are due to Mr. de Lue, who was a 
collaborator in this study; to Dr. Clarence S. 
Brigham, director of the American Antiquarian 
Society; and to Thompson R. Harlow, director of 
the Connecticut Historical » in whose li- 
brary is the only good file of the Boston Globe 
of 1832-33; it ends with the number for June 16, 
1833. 





“Television can teach, it can illuminate; yes, and it can even inspire. But 
it can do so only to the extent that humans are determined to use it to those 
ends. Otherwise it is merely wires and lights in a box. There is a great and 
perhaps decisive battle to be fought against ignorance, intolerance and in- 
difference. This weapon of television could be useful.”—EpwaRD R. MuR- 
ROW, at RTNDA convention, October 1958. 











Press Coverage of Two Michigan 
Congressional Elections 


BY DOUGLAS KELLEY* 


A study of six daily newspapers in two marginal Michigan con- 
gressional districts for six weeks preceding the 1956 election 
shows that incumbents fared better than non-incumbents in 
news coverage, and Republicans generally better than Demo- 
crats. The author feels that overall press coverage was poor. 





> MORE THAN A DOZEN REASONABLY 
objective studies of daily press coverage 
of presidential election campaigns have 
been published since 1937, and U.S. 
senatorial campaign coverage has been 
studied in three states (California, 1950, 
and Wisconsin and Connecticut, 1952). 
Prior to the 1956 elections, however, 
studies of press coverage of only one 
congressional campaign had been re- 
ported. A recurring problem in the 
presidential and senatorial campaign 
studies has been that when disparity of 
coverage has been found, there has 
been a virtually unanswerable defense 
that the disparity reflected differences in 
the newsworthiness of the candidates, 
and nothing more. Thus neither press 
bias nor press objectivity in campaign 
coverage has been clearly established. 


*The author received an M.A. in journalism 
from Michigan State University in June 1958 and 
is now an assistant professor in continuing educa- 
tion at the same university, in charge of a new 
program of continuing education in world affairs. 

1Four Marquette University journalism gradu- 
ate students studied coverage by the Milwaukee 
Journal and the Milwaukee Sentinel of the 1954 
Kersten-Reuss congressional race, in Milwaukee, 
and of the 1954 Kohler-Proxmire Wisconsin gu- 
bernatorial race. Robert Weber, John Crowley, 
Richard Voelkel and Thomas Brennan all com- 
pleted M.A. theses on various aspects of the study. 


Chiefly for this reason it was felt 
worthwhile to examine daily press cov- 
erage of two additional congressional 
campaigns, for a 1958 journalism M.A. 
thesis at Michigan State University.? 
Closely-matched congressional cam- 
paigns are numerous enough that with- 
in a short time additional studies might 
readily be made of a large number, un- 
der varying circumstances. If the “mar- 
ginal” districts chosen included an equal 
number of incumbent Congressmen of 
each party, conclusions about press bias 
or lack of it could be of far-reaching 
significance. The effects of incumbency 
and non-incumbency upon press cover- 
age might also be usefully examined. 


It was also felt that newspaper cover- 
age of congressional campaigns is of 
interest per se. Both traditional demo- 
cratic principles and the present world- 
wide responsibilities of members of 
Congress call for voters well-informed 
as to the policy views of opposing con- 
gressional candidates. 


The writer’s study was limited to cov- 


? Douglas C. Kelley, “Daily Newspaper Cover- 
age of Two 1956 Michigan Congressional Cam- 
paigns.” M.A. thesis, Michigan State University, 
1958. 
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erage by six daily papers, for the six 
weeks preceding the election, of 1956 
congressional campaigns in two mar- 
ginal Michigan districts, the 6th (chief- 
ly Lansing and Flint) and the 12th 
(western half of Michigan’s Upper 
Peninsula). The 6th District incumbent 
was a Democrat, the 12th a Republican. 
Editorial policies of all six papers were 
pro-Republican, there being no pro- 
Democratic dailies in any of Michigan’s 
seven marginal congressional districts. 

Six hypotheses, taken together, ad- 
vanced the proposition that among ma- 
jor determinants of newspaper coverage 
of congressional election campaigns are 
predispositions on the part of newspa- 
per staff members to focus attention on 
personalities rather than policy issues 
(specific questions before Congress), on 
incumbents rather than non-incumbents, 
and on candidates editorially supported; 
but that a fourth influence may be the 
relative strength of the two political 
parties in a paper’s major circulation 
area. 

Findings may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1) The six papers carried little in- 
formation about congressional candi- 
dates, and very little about their voting 
records or their views on policy issues, 
whether domestic or foreign. The aver- 
age paper published fewer column 
inches about both local congressional 
candidates, in the entire six week period 
studied, than it published on sports in 
a single, typical week-day issue. Most 
glaring example was the daily, published 
in the home town of a Democratic can- 
didate for Congress, which printed not 
a single news story about that candidate. 
References to non-policy issues, chiefly 
personality appeals, were about five 
times as frequent as references to policy 
issues. References to foreign policy is- 
sues were particularly rare, occurring an 
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average of less than once, during the 
entire six weeks, in each of the six 
papers. 

2) Incumbency and at least tacit 
editorial support by the paper were 
found to be apparent key factors in a 
congressional candidate’s gaining an ad- 
vantage in news coverage. Neither in- 
cumbency nor editorial support was 
consistently the more important of the 
two factors, although incumbency was 
more often of greater importance. 

In percentages of total items pub- 
lished, the Republican incumbent fared 
better than the Democratic incumbent, 
and the Republican non-incumbent bet- 
ter than the Democratic non-incumbent, 
in four out of five categories of cover- 
age. (In percentages of items, of col- 
umn inches, of headlines and of photo- 
graphs, each of the two Republicans 
fared better; in percentages of front 
page items, the Democratic incumbent 
came out ahead of the Republican in- 
cumbent, and the Democratic non- 
incumbent ahead of the Republican 
non-incumbent. ) 

The incumbent Republican fared bet- 
ter than the non-incumbent Republican 
in percentages of all five categories of 
coverage. Similarly the incumbent Dem- 
ocrat did better than the non-incumbent 
Democrat in each of these respects. 
(See Table 1.) 

3) In the paid political advertising 
in the six papers, the two Democratic 
candidates stressed policy issues, as dis- 
tinguished from personality and other 
non-policy issues, an average of twice 
as much as did their Republican oppo- 
nents. The two Republican candidates’ 
advertisements totalled nearly 50% 
more, in column inches, than ads of the 
two Democrats. 


4) There was found to be no signifi- 
cant correlation between the relative 
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TABLE | 


Treatment Accorded Four 1956 Congressional Candidates 
by Six Michigan Daily Newspapers? 





Democratic 


Republican 
Candidates 





Incumbent 
12th Dist 
Incumbent 
6th Dist 
Incumbent 
12th Dist. 





Percent of items, all papers in his District 
Percent of column inches, all papers in his District.. 30 
Percent of headlines, all papers in his District 

Percent of photos, all papers in his District 
Percent of front page items, all papers in his District 17 


_ 
SYSsE 
woc @ 


1 This table excludes “balanced” items on both candidates, items not directly related to the campaign, 


editorials and advertisements. 





strength of the two political parties in a news coverage in favor of candidates 


paper’s home county and the share of 
congressional campaign coverage given 
the candidates of the two parties. 

A reliability check was run on the 
entire content of 12 newspaper issues, 
5% of the total of 228 newspaper is- 
sues examined in the study. The 12 
issues were completely re-coded by a 
press association executive who favors 
the political party not favored by the 
writer. The two coders were in agree- 
ment on inclusion or non-inclusion of 
99.99% of the content (in column 
inches) of the 12 issues. There was 
100% agreement as to directional 
coding, 100% agreement as to whether 
references to issues were to policy or to 
non-policy issues, and 79% agreement 
as to the words, phrases and sentences 
to be coded as references to particular 
issues. 


VP OBJECTIVE APPRAISAL OF PRESS COV- 
erage of a number of additional con- 
gressional campaigns could give us a 
reasonably conclusive answer to the 
question so heatedly discussed in recent 
years: do most daily papers slant their 


they support editorially? 

There are fewer than 200 marginal 
congressional districts (districts in 
which the winning candidate generally 
gains no more than 55% of the total 
vote). If the journalism schools of sev- 
eral universities were to jointly under- 
take the task—or if Sigma Delta Chi or 
the Council on Communications Re- 
search were to sponsor it—a carefully 
planned study might be made of daily 
newspaper coverage of 1958 and/or 
1960 congressional campaigns in a 
large sampling of the country’s mar- 
ginal districts. 

In the writer’s view, such an under- 
taking would have far greater potential 
value than equal effort spent on study 
of presidential campaign coverage. Dis- 
parities in coverage given opposing 
presidential candidates are far more 
easily explained in terms other than edi- 
tors’ bias than would be disparities—if 
such were found—in coverage given a 
dozen or more congressional candidates 
of each party (an equal number of in- 
cumbents of each party) running in 
closely contested districts. Conversely, 

(Continued on Page 503) 











FOREIGN COMMUNICATIONS—Edited by Robert W. Desmond 
The Press in the Korean Republic: 
Its Status and Problems 


BY D. WAYNE ROWLAND* 


The greatest threat to freedom of the press in Korea is not gov- 
ernmental control but economic conditions, in the author’s view. 
A nationally recognized school of journalism could do much to 
raise the level of the press, even though there is no shortage of 
personnel for journalistic enterprises. 





V> THE PRESS IN THE REPUBLIC OF 
Korea operates in a complex of difficult 
problems and conditions, but progress is 
evident. 


Only one American correspondent is 
in residence in Korea, United Press 
International’s Charles R. Smith. Life is 
more comfortable and gay in Tokyo. 
Occasionally one of the “Far East” cor- 
respondents flies from Tokyo for a 
quick refresher look inside Korea. But, 
with the single exception mentioned, 
news agency bureaus are staffed by Ko- 
reans. Many are competent newsmen, 
yet the doors of officialdom open more 
readily for Americans. 


At present there are 41 daily news- 
papers and 81 weeklies of general cir- 
culation published in South Korea. 
Some of the weeklies, by their contents, 
hardly fit the newspaper classification. 
But these and 371 other periodicals of 
many kinds hold permits from the Ko- 
rean government Office of Public Infor- 
mation. Sixteen of the dailies and 55 


*The author is a member of the journalism fac- 
ulty at Southern Illinois University and is Assist- 
ant-to-the-Editor of The Quill. He was editor and 


weeklies holding permits are in Seoul. 
In addition, 14 news agencies have per- 
mits, all in Seoul, but a few also have 
branch offices in other cities. The press, 
like everything about Korea today, is 
centralized, “Seoul-centered.” 


Some of these publications barely 


meet minimum license-retaining re- 
quirements. The permit may be with- 
drawn if a daily doesn’t publish an is- 
sue for ten days or a weekly for three 
weeks. The government presently is 
granting no new permits and lost per- 
mits are not given others. Government 
Officials and newspaper executives feel 
there are too many newspapers, all con- 
testing for scarce and expensive news- 
print, revenue, and readership. This 
tends to keep the press economically 
weak, dependent upon patronage, less 
influential, and often irresponsible. 

Under Japanese rule the press was 
limited to government organs and for 
several years before liberation only Jap- 
anese language papers were permitted. 
With liberation in 1945, newspapers 
sprouted like weeds after a good rain. 
In Seoul, almost over night, there were 
24 dailies and uncounted publications 
of irregular frequency, but little resem- 
bling responsible journalism. 

Nearly all of the present daily news- 
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papers began after the start of the Ko- 
rean War in 1950. Until then, the need 
for a Korean press, national in charac- 
ter and largely free of foreign influence, 
had not been met. Papers that resumed 
publication in the late fall of 1950, aft- 
er the initial sweep of North Korean 
forces down the peninsula, had to begin 
again almost literally from the ashes. 
Their equipment had been carried north 
or destroyed by the retreating Commu- 
nists. Many journalists, who had not 
sought refuge in the Pusan perimeter, 
were killed or kidnapped. 

By 1954, however, following the 
armistice of 1953, there were 33 daily 
papers in South Korea, thirteen of them 
in Seoul. Many of the first fly-by-night 
papers had ceased publication. Seoul 
dailies that had taken up temporary res- 
idence in Pusan during the war years, 
including Kyong-hyang-shinmun, Tonga 
Ilbo, and Yonhap Shinmun, were back 
in Seoul. 

There are two tabloid English-lan- 
guage dailies in Seoul today. The Ko- 
rean Republic, government subsidized, 
is well written and printed. Two young 
American newsmen give the paper its 
technical quality. The Korea Times is 
handset, poorly printed, and runs only 
four tabloid pages a day, but it has the 
exuberance of independence and gives a 
more objective report of events. 

Many weeklies and some small dailies 
are only one sheet in size, front and 
back. The larger newspapers usually 
offer no more than four pages. 


> ALL PAPER IS IN SHORT SUPPLY AND 
costly. Even books are printed on news- 
print. One modern paper mill, a United 
Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency 
project, is in operation in the country, 
supplying about 40% of the newsprint 
now used. Two more mills are being 
built with American aid. The use of rice 
straw in paper making promises to alle- 
viate the shortage in the future. 

All Korean language papers are 
handset. Movable metal type was used 
in book publishing in Korea as early as 
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1403, several decades before the Guten- 
berg Bible was printed. The first Korean 
newspaper, the Han-song-sunbo, was 
started in 1883, a government gazette 
published every 10 days. 

Chinese characters, long used to 
write Korean, number in the thousands. 
Great emphasis now is placed on limit- 
ing use of Chinese characters and in- 
creasing use of the neglected Hangul 
phonetic alphabet of only 24 characters. 
Hangul was invented in 1443, but was 
not accepted as scholarly because of its 
simplicity. The government, educators, 
and the press in Korea today are pro- 
moting its national adoption and com- 
mon use. 

All government documents and pub- 
lications, including all school books, are 
printed in Hangul, and in horizontal 
lines from left to right, whereas Chinese 
characters have been printed in vertical 
lines, beginning at the right. Hangul 
will give publications wider readership, 
increase literacy, and eventually make 
mechanical composition possible in 
printing. 

Newspapers are trying to restrict 
themselves to use of from a thousand to 
1,300 Chinese characters, while moving 
tow.rd increased dependence upon 
Hangul. The Seoul Shinmun publishes 
one edition daily exclusively in Hangul. 

Printing equipment, buildings and fa- 
cilities, with few exceptions, are poor. 
The greatest threat to freedom of the 
press in Korea is not any government 
control, but economic conditions. Not 
more than a half dozen newspapers are 
breaking even financially. Many owners 
of papers, in fact, have not thought of a 
newspaper as a self-supporting enter- 
prise, but rather as an institution or ac- 
tivity to be supported as a public ser- 
vice or for the influence and prestige 
derived. There are, however, bright ex- 
amples of papers now emphasizing good 
management and imaginative promotion 
to hasten the day when income exceeds 
outgo. 

Advertising has not yet developed as 
an important business and marketing 
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aid in Korea’s struggling economy, thus 
denying the press that support. Busi- 
nesses that advertise often are taxed 
more, because advertising is taken as an 
indication of prosperity. 

Politically, the press has been rela- 
tively stable for the last three years. 
Not since March 1955, when Tonga 
Ilbo was suspended for thirty days, has 
there been any major or direct govern- 
ment discipline of the press. The gov- 
ernment seems to have learned to ac- 
cept and profit by criticism from the 
press, while the press has become a 
more mature and reasonable critic. 

President Syngman Rhee, who him- 
self was editor of Korea’s first daily 
newspaper, Maiyil-shinmun, started in 
1896, and was jailed for his indepen- 
dence and reform leadership, is sensi- 
tive to free world public opinion in re- 
spect to press freedom in Korea. He is 
embarrassed by the necessity for re- 
stricting the number of publications by 
limiting permits. The press has shown 
increasing responsibility and Office of 
Public Information officials believe that 
when better economic conditions exist 
it should be possible and advisable to 
eliminate the permit system. Limiting 
the number of papers at present, they 
say, is for the press’ own protection, to 
help newspapers become well estab- 
lished, and to make best use of the 
short newsprint supply. Certainly ample 
competition is present under existing 
conditions and diverse voices and opin- 
ions in the press deny government or 
party control. 


Y> EARLY IN 1957 KOREAN PUBLISHERS 
got together to work out a plan for 
equitable distribution and cooperative 
purchase of newsprint. The result was 
organization of the Korea Publishers 
Association with a commendable con- 
stitution and influence in strengthening 
the press. At about the same time, the 
Korean Editors Association also was 
organized, inspired by a less formal or- 
ganization, the Kwan-Hun Club, made 
up of young journalists, a dozen of 
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whom had been grantees to the United 
States and who wished to keep alive 
their zeal to upgrade the profession in 
their country. 

Korean journalists want to solve their 
problems and they want the Korean 
press to be respected at home and 
abroad. The Editors Association adopt- 
ed a press code which holds freedom of 
the press to be one of the most funda- 
mental of human rights, denies the 
right of any law to abridge or interfere 
with that freedom, but admits the lia- 
bility of the press if it infringes upon 
the rights of others. The code’s nine 
points cover: Freedom, responsibility, 
limits of reporting, attitude of criticism, 
independence, accuracy and faith, fair- 
ness, tolerance, and dignity in journal- 
ism. 

In the first example of concerted and 
cooperative action by the older and 
more conservative Korean newspaper- 
men, the Editors Association sponsored 
the country’s first National Newspaper 
Week in April, 1957, a milestone in Ko- 
rean journalism. The event celebrated 
the 61st anniversary of Toknip-shin- 
mun, started in 1896 as a tri-weekly by 
the American-educated Korean reform- 
er, Suh Jai Phil. It later published 
daily. On that occasion President Rhee 
commented, “Never in the history of 
Korea has the freedom of the press 
been stressed so emphatically and the 
responsibility of the press so critically 
discussed as now.” 

With a number of U.S., United Na- 
tions and other offices and agencies in- 
volved in much of the significant news 
in Korea, the reporter who knows Eng- 
lish has a decided advantage. But seri- 
ous misunderstandings and distortions 
of fact have come from some who over- 
estimated their linguistic ability. 

The government operates the radio 
stations and a television station. There 
is a Christian religious radio station in 
Seoul and Chang Key-young, publisher 
of the well promoted and managed 
daily Hankook Ilbo last year was pre- 
paring to establish a second TV station 
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in Seoul. But TV sets are extremely 
rare and radios scarce too. 

Accurate circulation figures are al- 
most impossible to come by, but the 
range for the dailies is from a few thou- 
sand to an estimated 200,000 copies for 
Tonga-Ilbo. Probably one and one-half 
million copies of newspapers are dis- 
tributed, daily and weekly, among 
South Korea’s 22,000,000 population. 
Circulation is concentrated heavily in 
the cities. There is great need for more 
and better newspapers on the commu- 
nity levei, both rural and urban. At 
present even the dailies in the provin- 
cial capitals give considerable attention 
to national and international news and 
many of these are outsold in their own 
communities by one or more of the 
leading Seoul dailies. 

There needs to be more concern with 
community and local affairs. Who can 
say what the thousands of home town 
and county weekly newspapers have 
contributed to the building of American 
democratic society? A grass roots press, 
which recognizes and dignifies the little 
man and local government and leaders, 
can build responsible and self-confident 
citizenship in any country. 


@> KOREANS ARE WARMLY FRIENDLY 
and good humored, but proud and sen- 
sitive. They welcome business, technical 
and professional advice, but only when 
the adviser is willing first to study the 
total problems peculiar to Korea’s cir- 
cumstances and show sincere under- 
standing and appreciation for what has 
been done and is being done. 


Some of the business and production 
problems seem almost insurmountable. 
The writer, having had considerable ex- 
perience with small newspapers, finan- 
cial difficulties, and “broken-down” 
equipment, found it rather easy to es- 
tablish rapport. But the most enthusi- 
astic response to the visiting journalist 
relates to the professional inspiration he 
can bring by showing a real grasp of 
the situation, and emphasizing the eth- 
ics and the responsibilities of every in- 
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dividual journalist in any country that 
would be free and truly democratic. 
One young newsman in Pusan put it 
this way: “We know you cannot re- 
place our ancient Japanese press or give 
us the paper or financial support we 
need, but you bring us that which is 
more important and most needed; you 
bring us spiritual refreshment.” 

Korea has 35 institutions of higher 
learning, a few of considerable stature. 
Prominent educators and leaders in 
journalism see a need for a School of 
Journalism in Korea to upgrade, dig- 
nify and offer leadership and inspiration 
to the profession. There is no numerical 
shortage of personnel. Newspapers are 
overstaffed. Reporters are underpaid 
and sometimes unable to resist financial 
gifts from the outside, in return for fa- 
vors. Yet newspapers are reluctant to 
drop excess and inferior employees; this 
would be a loss of face for both parties. 

Journalism training and education in 
Korea should strive for quality, empha- 
size ethical standards and practices, 
provide in-service professional improve- 
ment, and supply badly needed research 
and leadership. Such a professional 
school of journalism, soundly promoted 
and programmed, should be a part of 
some one of the two or three most re- 
spected universities in Seoul—prefer- 
ably a private institution, to emphasize 
the press’ independence of government. 
A qualified American journalism edu- 
cator, well grounded in sociology and 
anthropology, and willing to study the 
situation thoroughly first, could perform 
a real service by assisting with the es- 
tablishment of such a school. 

Actually one of the smaller private 
universities, Hong-Ik University, estab- 
lished a department of journalism a few 
years ago, directed by Professor Kwak 
Bok San, who also operates his own 
evening Journalism Institute for some 
twenty students in rented upstairs 
rooms in downtown Seoul. But Hong- 
Ik University lacks the facilities, staff, 
and prestige required to do the job 
needed, although credit must go to 
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Professor Kwak and the university’s 
progressive new president for their pio- 
neering effort. Professor Kwak has 
written the first Korean textbook in 
journalism, based to a considerable ex- 
tent on Japanese material. 

A nationally recognized school of 
journalism in Korea would stand before 
the people, the government and the 
press itself as a symbol of press freedom 
and responsibility. Its presence and pro- 
gram could help the press develop a 
professional pride, give recognition to 
individuals and publications for note- 
worthy performance, recruit qualified 
young people, publish useful bulletins 
and professional literature, and conduct 
short courses, workshops, clinics and 
conferences for practitioners to help 
meet problems and improve the product 
and service. A library—a collection of 
journalism literature, both Korean and 
selected foreign books and papers— 
should make material available on loan 
to newspapers, colleges, and responsible 
individuals. Newspapers themselves, 
and other colleges, should be encour- 


aged to build journalism bookshelves. 


> ALMOST 40 YOUNG KOREAN JOUR- 
nalists have had the opportunity to visit 
the United States as selected grantees 
under the International Educational 
Exchange program. Most of them stud- 
ied briefly at Northwestern or Missouri 
Universities, visited newspapers and tel- 
evision and radio stations, traveled 
about the country, visited farms, indus- 
tries and government agencies, and 
worked as interns on both small and 
large newspapers. 

The values in such a program are ob- 
vious. But, unfortunately, few of these 
young men are yet in positions of great 
influence in Korea, which has been 
frustrating to some. A few still suffer 
from “culture shock” and are busy fig- 
uring how to get back to America. At 
least one is completely soured on his 
own people and press. Instead of mak- 
ing any personal contribution, he simply 
complains and throws up his hands. 
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Obviously those who select the grantees 
have a difficult responsibility. 

This valuable grantee program should 
be continued and increased if possible. 
But the total circumstances are so vast- 
ly different in the two couniries that it 
would seem better for most students 
and professionals to study the problems 
and solutions for Korean journalism in 
their own context, thus avoiding the 
added confusion of a glittering America 
of turnpikes, air conditioning, new 
presses, high salaries and red carpets. 

Liberation came suddenly to the Ko- 
reans after 40 years of Japanese rule 
and domination. This generation of 
adult Koreans lived for many years un- 
der an undemocratic and oppressive 
government and had only a controlled 
state press. Government was something 
to be tolerated because of its power, to 
be resisted as much as one dared, to be 
suspected and distrusted. Freedom 
came with no time of preparation for 
independence and no experience in 
democratic self-government and free- 
dom, including freedom of the press. 

The government, the press and the 
people were reckless, extreme and often 
irresponsible with their freedom, at the 
start, and each suspected and lacked 
confidence in the other. But the Korean 
War gave the nation a new unity and 
since the tragic conflict these three— 
the people, the government, the press— 
have matured and show increasing re- 
sponsibility. And they are beginning to 
manifest more understanding, mutual 
trust and appreciation. 

The better known journalists in Ko- 
rea in the past were those who dared to 
criticize, oppose and ridicule the Japa- 
nese-controlled government. To have 
been in jail for such daring was proof 
of courageous journalism. 

This negative and opposition attitude 
did not vanish with liberation. But to- 
day more Korean journalists see the 
challenge and the demanding responsi- 
bility of the new journalism—the need 
to be positive, constructive and moder- 
ate, yet strong, forceful and principled. 











The Soviet Press, the UN 
And Korea: A Case Study 


BY EDWARD B. 


RICHARDS* 


An original analysis of Soviet press treatment of Korean affairs 
from 1945 to 1950 documents charges that the United States 
was discredited completely in the eyes of Russian readers, and 
that Pravda and Izvestia attempted to include the United Na- 
tions in the camp of the “reactionaries.” 





@ WHEN THE U.S. PRESENTED THE KO- 
rean problem to the United Nations in 
September 1947, the Soviet press re- 
ported the debates on Korea in a typi- 
cally Soviet fashion. The speeches of 
the Soviet delegate and speakers agree- 
ing with the Soviet point of view were 
carried verbatim in either Pravda or 
Izvestia or both. Speeches by the U.S. 
delegate to the UN and others who ad- 
vocated UN intervention in Korea were 
usually summarized and accompanied 
by editorial comment when printed in 
the Soviet papers. This latter method of 
presentation invariably deprived the 
reader of the Soviet press of the full 
meaning of the summarized speeches. 
It is customary for the Soviet press to 
refrain from reporting any political 
event as it happens unless some policy 
decision has been made prior to the 
event. The UN-Korean debates repre- 
sented no exception. The first Soviet 
press account of the United Nations 
meeting on September 17, 1947 simply 
reported the opening ceremonies and 
the fact that U.S. Secretary of State 
Marshall had made a speech in which 
he had brought up the Greek and Ko- 


*Dr. Richards, a specialist in Russian history, 
is an assistant professor at Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, La Crosse, where he teaches history and 
political science. 


rean situations.‘ The Soviet delegate to 
the United Nations, Andrei Vishinsky, 
delivered his answer the following day. 
Both speeches were reported, Marshall's 
in summary and Vishinsky’s in full, on 
September 19.? Thus, the Russian read- 
er got both the United States proposal 
and the Soviet reply in the same paper 
without the 24 hour interval in which 
to speculate about Soviet reactions that 
was available to readers of the Western 
press, who are accustomed to having 
news reported almost simultaneously 
with its happening. 

The remarks from the Soviet delegate 
re-emphasized the Soviet insistence on 
strict adherence to the provisions of the 
Moscow Decision on Korea, as negoti- 
ated late in 1945. The Soviet press told 
its readers that the U.S. was again “vio- 
lating” the Moscow Decision—some- 
thing of which it had been consistently 
accusing the U.S. since the Spring of 
1946. 

Soviet objection to the United Na- 
tions consideration of the Korean ques- 
tion, however, was not based solely on 


1 Vtoraia sessiie General’noi Assemblei organi- 
Second 


zatsii Ob’edinennykh natsii” ( Session of 
the General Assembly of the United Nations), 
Pravda, Sept. 18, 1947, p. 4. See also Izvestia. 

?“Za mir i druzhbu narodov protiv podzhiga- 
telei novoi voiny’”’ (For Peace and Friendship of 
Peopie Against the oe of a New War), 
Izvestia, io. 19, 1947, p. 3 
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the American “refusal” to honor obli- 
gations undertaken at the Moscow Con- 
ference. Mr. Vishinsky maintained that 
the United Nations could not legally 
consider the Korean question because 
of the existence of the Moscow Deci- 
sion.* According to the Soviet delegate, 
the United Nations was not authorized 
to discuss questions about which an in- 
ternational agreement already existed. 

The Soviet press did not report the 
speech by Mr. Evatt (Australia) in 
which he answered Vishinsky’s argu- 
ment and concluded, “. . . the juridi- 
cal point of Mr. Vishinsky has no sub- 
stance whatever.” * 

In spite of Mr. Vishinsky’s attempt 
to keep the Korean question a bilateral 
one, the General Assembly voted on 
September 23, 1947 to place the Ko- 
rean question on its agenda. This fur- 
ther illustrates the “time-lag” so typical 
of the Soviet press. /zvestia had not 
printed Vishinsky’s speech opposing UN 
consideration of the Korean question 
until two days after the General Assem- 
bly had voted to take up the question. 


@ FOUR DAYS AFTER THE VOTE, ON 
September 27, the Soviet press pub- 
lished a statement issued by Colonel- 
General Shtykov, head of the Soviet 
delegation to the Soviet-American Joint 
Commission in Korea, which contained 
a counter-proposal for the solution of 
the stalemated Korean situation.* After 
reviewing, at length, the history of Ko- 
rea from 1945 to 1947, reiterating the 
Soviet position on the independence of 
Korea, and musing about a U.S. dele- 
gation that “shows no desire to imple- 


* “Vystuplenie A. IA. Vyshinskogo na utrennem 
plenarnom zasedenii General’noi Assemblei ana 
23 sentiabria” (Statement of A. IA. Vi 

the Mostiag Soaten of te Generel Aswnte of 
— 23 September), Izvestia, Sept. 25, 1947, 
p- 3. 

* Official Records of the Second Session of the 
General Assembly, Vol. 1, p. 280. 

*“Prediozhenie sovetskoi —— na ——. 
chanii v Seule o Korei sovetskikh i 
amerikanskikh voisk” Baa of the Soviet 
Delegation on the Commission in Seoul About 
Withdrawal from Korea of Soviet and American 
T ), Izvestia, Sept. 27, 1947, p. 3. See also 

, p. 4. 
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ment the Moscow Decision on Korea 
which the American Government itself 
adopted,” Shtykov proposed that the 
troops of both the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 
be withdrawn from Korea and the Ko- 
reans be allowed to work out their own 
government by themselves. 

The Soviet press pictures the Ameri- 
can reaction to Shtykov’s proposal as 
complete surprise. Both Pravda and Iz- 
vestia reported that General Brown, 
head of the American delegation, “hur- 
riedly proposed to adjourn the meet- 
ing.”® For several weeks after the an- 
nouncement of the proposal the Soviet 
press carried articles on reactions to the 
proposal from various sources. 

A dispatch from Pyongyang reported 
that all the papers in Northern Korea 
published Shtykov’s statement in full 
while only two papers in Southern Ko- 
rea carried the complete text.’ However, 
the dispatch continued, other South Ko- 
rean papers carried abbreviated ac- 
counts of the Soviet proposal together 
with statements by a series of political 
parties and organizations. 

The Associated Press’ Washington 
bureau was quoted as having reported 
that the “Korean Committee” in Wash- 
ington issued the statement that the So- 
viet proposal of simultaneous withdraw- 
al of troops “answers the desires of all 
Korean people.”* 

According to Pravda, even the Na- 
tionalistic Chinese paper Khepinshibao, 
while attempting to present the Soviet 
proposal in an adverse light, is “forced 
to admit that the Soviet proposal ‘un- 
doubtedly represents progress’ and if it 
was made in good faith it will serve as 
‘the means of achieving genuine Korean 
independence’.”® The qualification re- 


*“K predlozheniiu sovetskoii —-¥- ° (& 4 

vode sovetskikh i amerikanskikh voisk 
(Concerning the at dio ove: Datiguiion 
For the Withdrawal of Soviet and American 
ee on eet po hy —— 
Soviet le- 


™“Concerning the 
gata far on Wants 6 Sede ond Ameri- 
can Troops from Korea,” Pravda, Sept. 29, 1947, 
P bid. 
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ported from the Khepinshibao—“if it 
was made in good faith”—while ignored 
by the Soviet press, was the key to the 
rejection of the withdrawal proposal. 

The Soviet press did not confine it- 
self, however, to printing supporting 
statements from South Korean parties 
and organizations that were already 
suspect as Left-wing groups. An Associ- 
ated Press dispatch, purportedly filed by 
its Seoul correspondent, is quoted as 
explaining that the U.S. proposal to ask 
the UN to supervise elections in Korea 
was made because of fear that the elec- 
tion results would be unsatisfactory and 
a UN commission would guarantee the 
unilateral activity of the U.S.1° The So- 
viet article further reported that the 
correspondent was deported from Korea 
by the American authorities. A New 
York Herald Tribune editorial™ is copi- 
ously quoted to “reveal” the “true” rea- 
son for the U.S. rejection of the with- 
drawal of troops proposed by the U.S. 
S.R. 


@ WHEN THE KOREAN QUESTION ACTU- 
ally came up for debate before the Gen- 
eral Assembly the Soviet press contin- 
ued its established pattern of pounding 
away at U.S. “violation” of the Moscow 
Decision, U.S. support of “reactiona- 
ries” in South Korea—and added a new 
proposal for the U.S. to “reject.” Since 
the UN had voted to include Korea on 
its agenda, the Soviet delegate proposed 
that “representatives of the Korean peo- 
ple” be invited to participate in the UN 
debate.*? 

The British delegate to the UN, Sir 
Alexander Cadogan, pointed out that 
“one of the primary and unsettled dif- 


voisk iz Korei” (Chinese Newspaper About the 


Soviet For Withdrawal of Soviet and 
American Troops from Korea), Pravda, Oct. 2, 
1947, p. 4. 


%” “Amerikanskii ki 
probleme” (American Co; mdent About the 
Korean Problem), Pravda, Oct. 5, 1947, p. 4. 

™ “Korean Puzzle,” New York Herald Tribune, 
Oct. 1, 1947, p. 30. 

® “Disk: Vv politicheskom komitete Gener- 
al’noi Assamblei” (Discussion in the Political 
Committee of the General Assembly), Pravda, 
Oct. 30, 1947, p. 4. See also Izvestia. 
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ferences between the United States and 
the U.S.S.R. had been the question of 
who were the true representatives of the 
Korean people.”** Cadogan then pro- 
ceeded to express the sentiment subse- 
quently adopted by the General Assem- 
bly concerning the summoning of Ko- 
rean representatives to participate in the 
UN discussion when he said: ** 


As the United States draft resolution 
would not impose anything unfavour- 
able upon the people of Korea, he did 
not consider the participation of repre- 
sentatives of the Korean people essential. 


Prominent place was given, in the 
Soviet press, to the remarks of the dele- 
gates favoring the Soviet proposals and 
scant regard was shown for accuracy in 
reporting speeches unfavorable to the 
Soviet point of view. Both Pravda and 
Izvestia reported the discussions in the 
Political Committee dealing with the 
proposal for Korean representatives at 
the UN discussions under such lurid 
headlines as “Crying Violation of the 
Rights of the Korean People” and 
“How the Elementary Rights of the 
Korean People Were Violated.” 

The Soviet propaganda machine was 
amply supplied with material by the 
very nature of the UN discussions. The 
Chinese delegate (Mr. Koo) agreed in 
principle with the Soviet proposal for 
simultaneous withdrawal of troops, but 
felt that a provisional government and 
guarantees for the maintenance of law 
and order must exist first. The Belgian 
delegate (Mr. Larocke) agreed that the 
proposal for the participation of repre- 
sentatives of the Korean people was 
sound from the theoretical point of 
view, but he also agreed with Sir Alex- 
ander Cadogan that it was not neces- 
sary to apply it in the present case. The 
Polish delegate (Mr. Lange) supported 
the Soviet proposals but also stated that 
if the UN decided to examine the Ko- 


3 Official Records of the Second Session of the 
General Assembly: First Committee. “Summary 
Record of Meetings 16 September - 19 November 
1947,” p. 257. 

4 Ibid. 
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rean question he would take part in the 
discussion. The Ukrainian delegate 
(Mr. Manuilsky) and the Byelorussian 
delegate (Mr. Kiselev) supported the 
Soviet delegate on every point and even 
outdid him in repeating the charges 
against the activity of the U.S. in 
Southern Korea. And so the UN debate 
continued. 


All of these remarks were reported in 
the Soviet press either in full or in sum- 
mary. When a delegate agreed with 
Soviet proposals “in principle” it was 
reported, but his reasons for rejecting 
the Soviet proposals “in practice” were 
either not given or subtly attributed to 
American pressure. The Russian reader 
was told that, although a delegate might 
agree with Soviet pro , the US. 
dominated the U.N. and the U.S. was 
committed to holding separate elections 
in Korea and colonizing it in the name 
of American imperialism which needed 
Korea as a base for future military 
operations in a new war. 


@ ON NOVEMBER 3, 1947, THE POLITI- 
cal Committee continued the discussion 
on the problem of the independence of 
Korea. The Ukranian, Yugoslavian, 
Byelorussian, Polish, Czech, and Soviet 
delegates took part. They all presented 
material about conditions in Northern 
and Southern Korea and attacked the 
motives of the U.S. in its Korean pol- 
icy. The Soviet press printed a report of 
these speeches and concluded: ** 

It should be mentioned that in the 
course of the discussion neither the U.S. 
delegation nor any other delegation at- 
tempted to refute the vast amount of 
factual material of the condition of af- 
fairs in Korea presented by the repre- 
sentatives of the U.S.S.R., the Ukraine, 


Byelorussia, Yugoslavia, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. 


The above report is an illustration of 
the way in which the Soviet press pre- 


* “VY komitetakh General’noi Assamblei” (In 
the Committees of the General Assembly), Prav- 
da, Nov. 6, 1947, p. 4. See also Izvestia. 
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sented the UN discussions to its readers 
to achieve an effect that, while substan- 
tially true, was not the whole truth. The 
Pravda statement was technically cor- 
rect since the U.S. delegate did not be- 
come involved in a point-by-point refu- 
tation of Soviet and satellite charges. 
However, Mr. Dulles’ remarks, as re- 
ported by UN documents, do not leave 
the same impression as that garnered 
from the Soviet press. Dulles compared 
the Soviet allegations of conditions in 
Northern and Southern Korea and then 
asked: ** 


Why, then, did the U.S.S.R. represen- 
tative oppose the establishment of a 
Commission of Inquiry that could ob- 
serve the paradise of northern Korea, 
while the United States proposed that a 
Commission should be allowed to see 
the conditions obtaining in southern 
Korea? 


The discussion of the Korean ques- 
tion was concluded on the 13th and 
14th of November in the General As- 
sembly. The Soviet press gave a good 
deal of space to these proceedings in 
Pravda and Izvestia from November 
16th through November 25th.‘* The 
Soviet and satellite delegates made ex- 
tensive speeches restating their common 
position and charges in the same man- 
ner as they had done in the Political 


(Continued on Page 520) 


%* Official Records: First Committee, op. cit., p. 
301. 

** “Reshenie bstvuiushchee prevrashcheniiu 
OON v orudie | amerikanskoi vneshnei politiiki” 
(Decision Which Assisted in Converting the UN 
into an Arm of American Foreign Policy), Izves- 
tia, Nov. 17 and 18, 1947, p. 4. 

“Manevry napraviennye protiv nezavisimost ko- 
eg maroda” (Maneuvers Directed Against 

the Independence of the Korean People), Izvestia, 

Nov. 21, 1947, p. 4. See also Pravda, Nov. 16, 
1947, p. 4 

“Vystuplenie A. IA. Vyshinskogo na plenarom 
zasedanii General’noi Assamblei 14 noiabrie” 
(Statement of A. IA. Vishinsky in the Plenary 
Session of the General Assembly 14 November), 
Pravda, Nov. 19, 1947, p. 4. 

“Rech’ A. A. Gromyko na p 
General’noi Assamblei 13 noiabrie po voorosu o 
Koree” (Speech by A. A. Gromyko at the Ple- 
nary Session of the General Assembly 13 Novem- 
ber Concerning the m of Korea), Izvestia, 
Nov. 21, 1947, p. 4 (con’t. Nov. 25). 




















JOURNALISM TEACHING—A Forum for AEJ Members 


Liberal Arts and Journalism: 
A Study of Curricula Structure 


BY WALTER WILCOX* 


Accredited journalism schools, as a group, are exceeding the 
25% professional instruction maximum generally considered de- 
sirable, and show a mixed response toward emphasis upon social 
science in liberal arts course electives by students. The author 
poses questions involving educational philosophy. | 





> THE HISTORY OF JOURNALISM EDU- 
cation philosophy, as set forth by edu- 
cator and practitioner alike, emphasizes 
the desirability of a broad liberal educa- 
tion for the aspiring journalist. Yet, a 
conflict in educational philosophy ex- 
ists. It centers on two related questions: 

What does the journalist need to 
know? 

How best can he learn it? 

These two questions give rise to a 
number of specific questions, including 
the comparative role of the liberal arts, 
and, more particularly, the quantitative 
relationship between professional course 
work and the liberal arts. 


For the purposes of study, the philos- 
ophy of journalism education with re- 
spect to the role of the liberal arts may 
be divided into two concepts. 


These concepts, in terms of their ex- 
tremes, are: 


1) Journalism education is primarily 
a catalytic agent which makes general 
education meaningful and realistic, and 


*The author is associate professor of journal- 
ism at Tulane University. His article is based up- 
on his doctoral dissertation at the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa and upon work undertaken for the 


Institute of Higher Education (Carnegie Founda- 
tion). He ke on this subject at the 1958 Asso- 
ciation for tion in Journalism convention. 


channels general education toward in- 
creased professional competence. Under 
this concept, liberal education plays the 
major role, journalism education the 
minor role. 


2) The second concept views jour- 
nalism as a significant academic and 
professional discipline, a major field of 
knowledge worthy of study in itself. 
Under this concept, journalism assumes 
the major role, liberal education the 
minor role. 


Both concepts embrace something 
called “integration,” the notion that 
when journalism education is combined 
with liberal education, the whole is 
greater than the sum of its parts in 
terms of the overall educational experi- 
ence. Both assume liberal education 
content within the journalism courses 
themselves. These two concepts are not 
mutually exclusive and the majority of 
journalism education programs, as seen 
through stated objectives, involve a 
synthesis of the two. 


In assessing the implications of the 
two philosophies the journalism educa- 
tor has little to guide him. He can only 
extend an unstructured body of educa- 
tional philosophy, largely confined to 
generalities, declarations of commit- 
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ments and stated goals of objectives. 
The precision required for systematic 
examination is lacking. 

However, certain specific points, 
which may be regarded as manifesta- 
tions of the philosophical concepts, lend 
themselves to systematic quantitative 
analysis. Such an analysis, it should be 
emphasized, does not involve an at- 
tempt to “quantify” liberal education, 
but rather an effort to identify and de- 
scribe the quantitative structure in 
which the educational experience takes 
place. Curricula are universally planned 
and controlled on the basis of a quanti- 
tative structure, and it is this structure 
with which this report is concerned. 


In brief, it involves a descriptive 
comparison of performance in relation 
to certain specific points of educational 
philosophy. 


THE METHOD 


The data used for this comparison 
were extracted from transcripts repre- 
senting programs of study for 1,132 
graduates of 41 schools in 87 sequences 
of study accredited by the American 
Council on Education for Journalism 
who received bachelor of arts or equiv- 
alent degrees during the calendar year 
beginning September 1, 1956. 


The sample represented more than 
90% of the graduates eligible for the 
study. Major hypotheses involved two 
primary variables: 

1) Differences attributable to vari- 
ance among schools. The news-editorial 
sequence was used for comparison of 
differences among schools because it 
was felt it represents journalism educa- 
tion as a whole more nearly than any 
other sequence group, and because it 
established the educational patterns to 
which the other, newer sequences were 
molded. 


2) Differences attributable to vari- 
ance among sequences of study. The 
data were divided into sequence groups, 
as follows: 
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Number of Number of 

Sequence Groups* Graduates Schools 
News-Editorial ...... 551 34 
Advertising-Business.. 341 22 
Radio-Television .... 114 9 
Subject-Matter** .... 57 11 
Community Journalism 38 7 

ei ciak 08s 31 4 


Magazine 
*Graduates of accredited sequences other than 
those listed were too few to merit statistical ex- 
amination. 


**Agricultural journalism, home economics 
journalism, etc. 





The data from the transcripts were 
classified, coded and machine processed. 
Liberal arts subjects were allotted cate- 
gories in accordance with the results of 
a sub-study in which the deans of the 
liberal arts colleges of the institutions 
involved participated. 

Professional content was defined 
broadly to include those subjects pri- 
marily designed to enhance the student's 
professional competence. It included 
courses listed under journalism, and 
“cognate” courses, defined as non-jour- 
nalism courses either so closely re- 
lated to the journalism program of 
study (as marketing is related to adver- 
tising) as to be considered professional, 
or identical to the journalism subject as 
taught in most schools (as graphic arts 
taught in the art department). 


THE RESULTS 

1) What is the ratio between pro- 
fessional content and liberal arts con- 
tent? The “25% professional, 75% lib- 
eral arts” ratio has been described vari- 
ously as a standard and as a goal. While 
the commitment to the ratio is neither 
rigid nor official, it reflects the philoso- 
phy of the accrediting body, and of 
many journalism educators. 

The data revealed that the overall ra- 
tio between professional courses and 
liberal arts courses was more nearly two 
to one (62.1% liberal arts to 30.2% 
professional) than three to one. The 
30.2% devoted to professional subjects 
was composed of 25.2% journalism 
courses and 5.0% cognate courses. It 
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should be emphasized here that this ra- 
tio varies significantly from school to 
school and varies significantly between 
sequence groups, as shown below. 

2) To what degree does specializa- 
tion by media and function—the so- 
called sequence pattern—affect the ra- 
tio between professional content and 
liberal arts content? 

The number of mean professional 
hours differed significantly’ with regard 
to the sequence of study. The sequence 
groups fell into three divisions in this 
regard, with those in each division dif- 
fering significantly from each of those 
in the others. These divisions were (fig- 
ures in parentheses designate the per- 
centage of the program devoted to pro- 
fessional work) : 

a) Magazine (26.7) and News-Edi- 

torial (28.6). 

b) Community Journalism (30.3), 
Radio-Television (31.5) and Ad- 
vertising-Business (32.6). 

c) Subject Matter (43.8). 

These data suggest that the greater 
the tendency of the sequence to overlap 
into other disciplines or professions, the 
greater the professional content and the 
lesser the proportion of liberal arts. 

The journalism-cognate ratio varied 
in the same respect. The percentage of 
cognate content by sequence group was: 
Magazine, 0.9; News-Editorial, 1.7; 
Community Journalism, 5.4; Advertis- 
ing-Business, 8.1, and Radio-Television, 
12.1. 

The subject matter sequence group, 
the curriculum organization of which 1s 
not parallel to the other sequence 
groups, included 22.9% journalism, 
2.9% journalism cognates, and 18.0% 
technical subjects in the “subject mat- 
ter” of concentration, for a total of 
43.8% professional content. 


3) To what degree do the manifest 
characteristics of the journalism school 
or the institution itself affect profes- 
sional emphasis? 


1 Differences were considered statistically signifi- 
cant at the 5% level of confidence. 
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There were pronounced and statis- 
tically significant differences between 
schools as measured by the variance of 
mean professional semester hours. 
Among the 34 units offering news-edi- 
torial programs, the professional con- 
tent ranged between extremes of 18.9% 
and 48.7% of the program. Although 
the differences between individual pairs 
of schools in this respect were for the 
most part statistically significant, those 
in the center (second and third quar- 
tiles) of the rank order differed among 
themselves to an appreciably lesser de- 
gree than did those at the extremes 
(first and fourth quartiles). 

The following manifest characteris- 
tics of schools were correlated with pro- 
fessional emphasis through use of the 
appropriate nonparametric _ statistical 
test: 1) administrative hierarchy—au- 
tonomous units, schools within liberal 
arts colleges, and departments within 
liberal arts colleges, 2) journalism en- 
rollment, 3) institution enrollment, 4) 
size of the community in which the in- 
stitution is located, 5) existence of a 
journalism graduate program, 6) geo- 
graphical location—midwest vs. - other 
regions. None of the tests revealed sta- 
tistically significant differences and the 
hypotheses that these characteristics 
were associated with professional em- 
phasis were rejected. 

All of the subject matter sequences 
were located within technically-oriented 
institutions (agriculture, mechanic arts, 
etc.), and thus the two variables were 
not independent and could not be fairly 
compared with respect to professional 
emphasis. However, the technically-ori- 
ented institutions in some instances of- 
fered sequences not classified as subject 
matter sequences. In these instances 
(adjusted for one institution which of- 
fered a double-major requiring five 
years) there was no significant differ- 
ence between the technical institution 
and the non-technical institution with 
respect to professional emphasis. 

4) What are the patterns of empha- 
sis upon liberal arts subjects? 
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Seven liberal arts subjects elected as 
a basic group for comparative purposes, 
and which, with the exception of for- 
eign languages and communications 
skills, were the subjects pursued to the 
greatest extent, ranked as follows (fig- 
ures refer to the percentage of the total 
program): history, 7.4; literature, 6.8; 
political science, 5.0; psychology, 3.4; 
economics, 3.3; sociology, 2.9, and phi- 
losophy, 2.3.? 

Considering the differences among 
schools with respect to professional em- 
phasis discussed previously, the patterns 
with regard to these seven liberal arts 
subjects showed marked similarity 
(Kendall Coefficient of Concordance: 
W equals .69). 

However, there were significant dif- 
ferences among sequence groups, as 
measured by analysis of variance. Gen- 
erally, the significant differences be- 
tween individual pairs of sequence 
groups revealed patterns which might 
be expected. Advertising-business ma- 
jors tended to take more economics; 
news-editorial majors, more political 
science; community journalism majors, 
more sociology; magazine majors, more 
literature; etc. 

5) What is the extent of the com- 
mitment to the social sciences as the 
primary group of liberal arts subjects 
often considered most valuable to the 
aspiring journalist? The answer to this 
question is contingent upon a precise 
definition of the social sciences and an 
accurate assessment of the commitment 
as revealed through analysis of educa- 
tional philosophy. 

Table 1 gives the content of the pro- 
grams pursued by the news-editorial 
majors. 

The table is given in its entirety be- 
cause of lack of consensus regarding 
classification of psychology and history. 
The liberal arts deans responding to the 
subject classification survey were defi- 
nitely divided on the two subjects, and 


* The subject matter sequence group, by reason 
of its unique characteristic, was not included here. 
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there is evidence that journalism educa- 
tors tend to assign a somewhat broader 
definition of the social sciences than do 
the deans of their liberal arts colleges. 

Whatever the distinction in classifica- 
tion, the semester hour means of most 
social science subjects were consistently 
low, and the data indicate that the ma- 
jority of the graduates took only the be- 
ginning courses in these subjects. It 
would seem that the emphasis upon so- 
cial sciences is in fact an emphasis upon 
selected social science subjects, notably 
political science, for the news-editorial 
major. 

The findings raise a number of ques- 
tions apparently beyond the range of 
the data, including: 1) differences 
among schools with respect to profes- 
sional emphasis, 2) the nature of the 
association between the sequence of 
study and the emphasis upon certain 
liberal arts subjects, and 3) the com- 
parative role of the social sciences and 
the humanities—given adequate classi- 
fications—in the educational program. 

New hypotheses are now being for- 
mulated in an effort to uncover a cause 
and effect relationship with respect to 
these questions. These hypotheses 
might involve such factors as: 1) The 
educational mandate of institution and 
the school. Is the school expected to 
produce technically-finished practition- 
ers at graduation? Is the institution it- 
self committed to emphasis upon a gen- 
eral education? 2) The background 
(professional and academic), interests, 
and educational philosophy of the jour- 
nalism faculty. 3) The requirements 
and demands of the student. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The implications of this study may 
be summarized briefly as follows: 

1) The quantitative ratio between 
professional content and liberal arts 
content is, for some accredited schools, 
higher than the 25-75% ratio to which 
journalism education is committed. If 
indeed this ratio is a valid reflection of 
sound educational philosophy, the na- 
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TABLE | 


Content of Programs of News- 
Editorial Majors 
Mean Percent 


Semester of 
Hours Program 





Subjects 





LIBERAL ARTS 
Natural Science 
Social Science 
Anthropology 
Economics 
Geography 
Political Science ... 
Social Science, general 1.55 
Sociology 3.81 
Other Social Science. .02 
Total, Social Science 19.29 
Humanities 
Foreign Language, 
modern 
Literature 
Philosophy 
Other Humanities .. 
Total, Humanities 
Cross Discipline 
History 
Psychology 
Miscellaneous 
Communication Skills 


27.46 


9.14 
1.71 
Other Liberal Arts. . .09 
Total, Liberal Arts 83.32 
PROFESSIONAL 
Journalism 
Cognate 
Total, Professional. . 
EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICES : 4.8 


2.5 


2.24 1.7 
37.24 28.6 





ture and extent of the discrepancy is 


worthy of appraisal by 
schools. 


2) The sequence pattern reveals 
what may well be a tendency toward 
increased specialization as the sequence 
of study overlaps into other disciplines 
or professions. The implication here is 
that those students in the more highly- 
specialized sequences may not in prac- 
tice receive the same opportunity for a 
liberal education as those in the less 
specialized sequences. 

3) The commitment to the social 


individual 
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sciences, as the primary body of liberal 
arts subjects which contribute most di- 
rectly to the journalism student’s liberal 
education and potential professional 
competence, is open to varied interpre- 
tation with respect to degree of empha- 
sis. In practice, the journalism student 
leans more toward the humanities, un- 
less psychology and history also are 
considered social sciences. 

4) The patterns of liberal arts sub- 
jects pursued, both by subject and by 
degree of concentration, revealed a 
rather thin program in some instances, 
and perhaps the time has arrived for a 
re-appraisal of the function of specific 
liberal arts subjects in the journziism 
student’s program. 

Inasmuch as this study was con- 
cerned primarily with the nature ao‘ 
extent of the liberal arts subjecis- 
commonly and traditionally recognized 
as such—it may appear to slight a fac- 
tor which must loom large in any dis- 
cussion of the educational experience of 
the journalism student, that of the lib- 
eral education content of journalism 
courses themselves. Certainly, such 
subjects as reporting, editing, editorial 
research and writing, and critical re- 
viewing, if taught with emphasis upon 
substance rather than technique, yield 
a depth beyond that of many traditional 
liberal arts subjects. Too, the burgeon- 
ing concept of journalism in the role of 
a behavioral science and the notion of 
mass communications as a definable 
discipline both contribute to the liberal 
education serendipity of the profession- 
al program. The distinction between 
liberal and professional, where journal- 
ism is concerned, is a nebulous one. 

Yet, the student spends a clear pre- 
ponderance of his time outside the jour- 
nalism school. It would seem that the 
role and the function of the liberal arts 
portion of the program is worthy of in- 
tense and penetrating study if its full 
potential, both in terms of professional 
competence and in terms of “arts befit- 
ting a free man,” are to be fully real- 
ized. 











Religious Journalism 
In Theological Seminaries 


BY JAMES E. SELLERS* 





@ ALTHOUGH NO DEFINITIVE CONCEPT 
of religious journalism yet exists, it is 
clear enough that this young discipline 
has two focal points in higher educa- 
tion. One is in journalism and the other 
is in theology. Accordingly, it is a sub- 
ject of interest both to schools of jour- 
nalism and to theological seminaries. 
It is also evident that, while both 
types of institutions are offering train- 
ing for religious journalism, they do not 
approach the problem in the same way. 
A study has been made of course offer- 
ings in religious journalism as listed in 
the latest available catalogues or bulle- 
tins of the following institutions: 50 of 
the 79 theological seminaries accred- 
ited by the American Association of 
Theological Schools; 10 other theologi- 
cal seminaries; 38 of 39 journalism in- 
stitutions accredited by the American 
Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism; 10 other schools 
and departments of journalism. 
Thirty-nine of the 60 seminaries of- 
fer courses in some specific area of 
religious communication as such. Only 
two of the institutions of journalism— 
Syracuse and Marquette—list such 
courses. On the other hand, the jour- 
nalism schools lay heavy emphasis on 
individual application—to religion or 
other specialized subject matter—of 


*The author is assistant dean and assistant pro- 
fessor of theology at Vanderbilt University Divin- 
ity School. He formerly was an instructor in 
journalism at Florida State University. 

Foam me offers a seminar in Catholic jour- 
nalism. Syracuse has a seminar in religious jour- 
nalism as a specific off within a 
broader program for training in this field. 


much 


techniques learned in the regular jour- 
nalism courses. The Syracuse catalog 
sets forth what amounts to a widely 
prevailing point of view for schools of 
journalism: 
. . » Many skills are basic to all jowr- 
nalism, . . . fundamental journalism 
courses as well as specialized work in 
the religious field. Because of a sympa- 
thetic faculty, however, religious jour- 
nalism students may often deal with re- 
ligion in such basic “secular” courses as 
article writing, editing, and research. 
There are also opportunities for prac- 
tical experience on the side. 


A seminary student interested in re- 
ligious journalism, then, may well find 
specific courses offered in this area. A 
journalism student with the same inter- 
est typically takes the path of “directed 
individual study,” whereby he concen- 
trates on religious content, so to speak, 
operating with conventional journalistic 
techniques. 


COMMUNICATION COURSES 
IN SEMINARIES 


Specifically excluded from this study 
were all seminary courses in homiletics 
—a subject which is taught in every 
seminary, and usually in a tradition re- 
moved from journalism. Also excluded 
were courses in remedial English and 
audio-visual materials (except radio 
and television). Of the remaining 
courses in communication, five general 
areas seem to be definable. These are 
(with the number of seminaries offer- 
ing courses in each) : 

1. Religious journalism and writing 
—12 seminaries. 
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2. Religious curriculum writing and 
construction—27 seminaries. 

3. Religious radio and television—18 
seminaries. 

4. Religious public relations and pub- 
licity—6 seminaries. 

5. Communication as a theological 
problem—16 seminaries. 

The first four areas are comprised of 
courses given over principally to study 
of and training in techniques. The fifth 
area includes all courses where com- 
munication theory appears to be dealt 
with at some length as a theological 
question. The fifth area comprehends 
a wide variety of courses, ranging from 
apologetics and symbolism to semantics 
and mass communication theory. 

Comments on course listings and 
descriptions in these five areas follow: 

Area 1. Courses in religious journal- 
ism and writing were listed by the fol- 
lowing seminaries: Andover Newton, 
Berkeley Baptist, Boston University, 
Candler, College of the Bible, Drew, 
New Orleans Baptist, Perkins, Southern 
Baptist, Southwestern Baptist, Western 
Theological School, Yale, Southeastern 
Baptist, Northern Baptist. 

Typically, the course in religious 
journalism is offered as an elective in 
the homiletics or religious education 
area. These courses go under various 
names in the seminaries: Religious 
Journalism, Writing the Religious Fea- 
ture, Writing Effective English, Writing 
Ministry, Fundamentals of Reporting, 
Principles of Writing, Creative Chris- 
tian Writing, The Minister and Writing. 

A number of seminaries also offer 
courses in remedial English which 
were not considered in this study. 

Area 2. Courses in religious curricu- 
lum writing and construction were 
listed by Andover Newton, Berkeley 
Baptist, Boston University, Butler Uni- 
versity, Candler, Colgate Rochester, 
Drew, Duke, Eden, Evangelical Lu- 
theran, Gammon, Garrett, Iliff, Lu- 
ther, New Brunswick, Pacific, Perkins, 
Princeton, Southern Baptist, United, 
Dubuque, Western (Pittsburgh), Yale, 
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Southeastern Baptist, Northern Baptist, 
Asbury, Western Evangelical. 

Although it would perhaps be stretch- 
ing a point to call this area of study 
“religious journalism,” it is clearly a 
field of “theological communication.” 
As a rule, writing craftsmanship does 
not seem to be taught or stressed in 
these courses. Most of them apparently 
stick to questions of educational con- 
tent and method. However, some 
courses, such as the one listed by An- 
dover Newton, stress both “experience 
in planning curricula” and “writing 
courses of study.” 

In many of these courses, according 
to the descriptions, considerable time 
is devoted to the analysis of printed 
curriculum materials, an endeavor 
which is of dubious value in training 
divinity students to write well, but one 
which may be worthwhile for other 
reasons. 

These courses are given such titles 
as The Curriculum of Christian Educa- 
tion, Constructing a Curriculum for 
Christian Living, Methods and Mate- 
rials of Christian Education, Building 
the Curriculum, Curriculum Construc- 
tion, Writing Curriculum Material. 

Area 3. Radio and television writing 
are subjects which are of great interest, 
apparently, to a few seminaries. Num- 
bers in parentheses indicate plural offer- 
ings: Berkeley Baptist (2), Butler Uni- 
versity (5), College of the Bible, Co- 
lumbia Theological Seminary, Drew, 
Luther (2), New Orleans Baptist, Ober- 
lin, Perkins (2), Princeton (3), San 
Francisco (6), Temple, Union (New 
York) (2), Dubuque, Yale, Southeast- 
ern Baptist (2), Northern Baptist, Sev- 
enth Day Adventist (3). 

Courses in radio are commonly of- 
fered as speech or homiletics courses. 
But since the use of radio involves 
script writing, these courses are akin to 
those in other areas considered by this 
study. The same holds for courses in 
television. 

In seminaries where a battery of 
courses in this area is offered, such a 
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combination as Butler University’s may 
be typical. The School of Religion there 
lists courses in Fundamentals of Reli- 
gious Broadcasting, Advanced Religious 
Broadcasting, Television, Creative Writ- 
ing (for Radio-TV), and a seminar in 
speech-radio-drama problems. 

Other course titles in this area in- 
clude The Radio Ministry, The Radio 
Workshop, Religious Radio, Introduc- 
tion to Religious Broadcasting, Ad- 
vanced Religious Radio, Television, Ra- 
dio Speaking and Television, Religious 
Television, Broadcasting and Films, 
Radio Performing and Production, 
Television Writing, Mass Media Work- 
shop, Radio Production and Materials, 
Radio in Christian Work. 

Area 4. Few seminaries list courses 
in religious public relations and pub- 
licity—probably because of the wide- 
spread feeling that “an active church 
is its own best public relations pro- 
gram.” Courses are offered in this area 
by New Orleans Baptist, Southwestern 
Baptist, Southeastern Baptist, Western 


Evangelical, and Seventh Day Advent- 
ist. 


One may surmise, from the catalogue 
descriptions, that of the courses of- 
fered in this area, most of them are 
oriented in the direction of technique, 
as opposed to principles and ethics. For 
example, one seminary’s course in local 
church promotion includes instruction 
in the use of the mimeograph machine, 
among other devices. Somewhat more 
valuable is the instruction typically of- 
fered in editing church bulletins, writ- 
ing promotional letters, articles, and 
features, and the uses of advertising. 

Area 5. Taken as a subject for theo- 
logical criticism, communication re- 
ceives attention in a wide variety of 
seminary courses. Some of them are 
given over wholly to this problem. 
Others, such as some offerings in apol- 
ogetics, make communication problems 
a major concern, but not the only one. 
Sixteen seminaries offer courses which, 
judging by their official descriptions, 
should be classified here. 
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Because of the underlying signifi- 
cance of courses in this area for all fu- 
ture serious study of religious journal- 
ism, excerpts from a number of the 
descriptions are reproduced: 


Andover Newton Theological School 


Social Ethics 6. The Problem of Com- 
munication. An examination of the fac- 
tors which hinder or block communica- 
tion between professional religious lead- 
ers and laymen. A somewhat technical 
study of communication from sociolog- 
ical, psychological, semantic, and logical 
approaches ... to evaluate present- 
day efforts of the churches to reach 
modern man... 


Colgate Rochester Divinity School 


85. Myth, Miracle, Symbol and Para- 
dox. The problem of religious truth and 
the media of its communication. . . 
Some of the techniques developed in re- 
cent analytical philosophy, semantics, 
and philosophy of science will be ap- 
plied to the current view that religious 
truths are pure paradoxes. 


Drew Theological Seminary 


414. Christian Apologetics. A study of 
the existential character of theology, and 
of the “correlation” . . . of the keryg- 
ma, the message, with the human situ- 
ation, together with the problems of 
communication and appropriation which 


Duke Divinity School 


Christian Education 167. Theology and 
The Lay Mind. Formulation and com- 
munication of the Christian faith... . 


Evangelical Theological Seminary 
Practical Theology 63. The Minister 
and the Mass Media of Communication. 


General Theological Seminary 


Apologetics 108. Religion, Science, and 
Art. Lectures and readings in the rela- 
tionship of these three ways of knowl- 
edge, with special attention to the prob- 
lems of language. .. . 


Hartford Seminary Foundation 


Education 103. Practical Answers to 
Laymen’s Questions. 
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Pacific School of Religion 


Christian Theology 251d. The Theology 
of the Lay Mind. A study of the prob- 
lems of faith and general religious out- 
look of those who have had no theo- 
logical training. The course aims to help 
the minister to guide the thinking of his 
people to a better understanding of the 
Christian message. 


Princeton Theological Seminary 


Doctrinal Theology 360. Symbolism 
and Theology. The significance of sym- 
bolism, myth, and the problems of com- 
munication; the Biblical language, de- 
mythologizing, semantics; . . . recent 
psychological and philosophical studies. 


Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 


Religious Education 484. Mass Media 
of Religious Communication. The the- 
ory and practice of transmitting the 
Christian message . . . intended as an 
integrated introduction of the pastor to 
the possibilities and responsibilities of 
the extension of his preaching ministry, 
and of the minister of education and of 
music to the educational and evangelis- 
tic uses of the mass media. 


Western Theological Seminary 


Christian Education 610. The Secular 
Curriculum of Our Time. What do peo- 
ple today read and hear? What are the 
results in their lives? . . . 


Yale Divinity School 


Religion 178. Christian Communication. 
Work on the problem of communicating 
the Gospel in the framework of twenti- 
eth-century America. Study of the con- 
temporary mind and its vocabulary as 
these affect the preacher. Discussion of 
the plight of Christian verbal structures 
in a secular culture. 


Northern Baptist Theological Seminary 


Speech 213. General Semantics. An 
analysis of language in terms of its use 
for clarity, accuracy, and proper evalu- 
ation. A study will be made of the role 
of language in the development of con- 
flict, confusion, and prejudice. Consid- 
eration is given to the phenomena of 
identification, oversimplification, distor- 
tion, abstracting, ambiguity, and pro- 
jecting. 
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This selection of offerings is neces- 
sarily incomplete, even for the semi- 
naries represented. Almost every the- 
ology course nowadays takes at least 
some account of the problem of com- 
municating. 

Sequences. Several seminaries offer 
groups of courses or even unified se- 
quences in theological communication. 
Some examples are listed: 


Andover Newton Theological School 


Social Ethics 6. The Problem of Com- 
munication. 

Christian Ministry 6. Faith and Its Ex- 
pression. 

Religious Education 4. Curriculum of 
Christian Education. 

Religious Education 7. Religious Jour- 
nalism. 


Perkins School of Theology 


I-106b. The Curriculum of Religious 
Education. 

I-184. Religious Radio. 

I-186. Religious Television. 

I-190. Religious Journalism. 


Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary 


Religious Journalism 10. Church Pub- 
licity. 

Religious Journalism 11. 
of Reporting. 

Religious Journalism 20. 
licity. 

Religious Journalism 22. 
Writing. 

Religious Journalism 24. 
tions for Churches. 


Fundamentals 


Church Pub- 
Principles of 


Public Rela- 


Yale Divinity School 


Religion 176a. The Minister and Writ- 
ing. 
Religion 178. Christian Communication. 
Religion 169a. Religious Television. 
Religion 151a. The Curriculum of 
Christian Education. 
Religion 251b. Curriculum Construc- 
tion. 
OTHER PROGRAMS 
The degree of Master of Arts is of- 
fered to students of religious journal- 
ism and/or literacy journalism under a 
program jointly sponsored by the Syra- 
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cuse University School of Journalism 
and the Hartford Seminary Foundation. 
The student spends a year at each in- 
stitution. 

Apart from schools of journalism 
and theological seminaries, religious 
journalism has long been taught at some 
denominational schools—for example, 
Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, 
Oklahoma, and Scarritt College for 
Christian Workers (Methodist), Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. At the latter college, a 
sequence of courses is offered including 
publicity and public relations, the reli- 
gious feature, fiction writing, and cur- 
riculum writing. 

CONCLUSIONS 


1. Two distinct but not necessarily 
opposed concepis of religious journal- 
ism are current in educational circles. 
The primary point at variance is 
whether the adjective or noun is to be 
determinative. On the one hand, reli- 
gious journalism may be conceived ba- 
sically as a religious undertaking, de- 
finable theologically. On the other hand 
{and this is probably the more com- 
mon conception, even in many theo- 
logical seminaries), it may be thought 
of as ordinary journalism making use 
of universally valid techniques and con- 
centrating on a particular subject mat- 
ter—i.e., religion. 

2. Clarity might be served by giving 
different names to these two concepts. 
“Religious journalism” might be taken 
to designate the approach by which 
conventional journalistic method is ap- 
plied to religious subject matter. “Theo- 
logical communication” might be used 
for the second concept. The latter name 
would describe study which proceeds 
from the assumption that religious jour- 
nalism is primarily a theological prob- 
lem, that techniques should be created 
or shaped by prior considerations of 
content and purpose. 

3. Schools of journalism will prob- 
ably continue to be the best centers for 
technique learning, for study of “reli- 
gious journalism” in the sense used 
above. Seminaries should probably give 
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priority to study of religious communi- 
cation as such, and at the level of the- 
ory. In this role, seminaries would de- 
velop theological critiques which would 
govern the adoption of communication 
techniques by the church. On this basis, 
free interchange of ideas and research 
would be of maximum benefit to both 
disciplines. 

4. At the same time, efforts should 
be directed toward a unified concept 
of religious communication. It is true 
that seminaries and schools of journal- 
ism may be primarily interested in the 
subject for different reasons. Schools of 
journalism, for example, are concerned 
with the liberal and professional edu- 
cation of communicators, seminaries 
with the preparation of ministers, of 
which specific training in mass com- 
munications is but a phase. Yet, to the 
extent that both are interested in reli- 
gion, it is the same field of religion; 
and journalism’s techniques should be 
generally valid everywhere. Thus there 
may be need for more cooperation be- 
tween journalism schools and theologi- 
cal seminaries of the type being pio- 
neered by Syracuse and the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation. If the gap that 
now obtains between the two treatments 
can be narrowed, so much the better. 


5. In both types of institutions, study 
of religious communication is some- 
what hampered by the fact that instruc- 
tors are usually not qualified in both 
fields. Ideally, the teacher of religious 
journalism (or theological communica- 
tion) should have both journalistic and 
theological training as well as practical 
experience in the boundary zone be- 
tween these fields—for example, in re- 
ligious curriculum writing, editing of 
denominational publications, produc- 
tion of religious radio or television pro- 
grams. Another desirable type of back- 
ground, of course, is that which com- 
bines separate experience in the two 
fields—for example, the combination 
of radio broadcasting experience with 
the later entry of the individual into 


the parish ministry. 











Slight Drop in Demand 
For Journalism Graduates 
BY CHARLES T. 


DUNCAN* 





@ FOR THE FIRST TIME SINCE IT WAS 
begun, six years ago, the annual survey 
of employment showed a falling off in 
demand for journalism graduates. It 
wasn’t a heavy drop, but it was a clear 
reflection of the business recession of 
1957-58. 

A heavy majority of schools contin- 
ued to report inability to meet the de- 
mand for their graduates, however. 
Starting salaries continued to rise, but 
only slightly. They were still in their 
customary last position among other re- 
ported fields. 

For reasons not known to the writer 
at this time, response to the annual 
questionnaire was markedly below that 
of previous years. Only 74 schools and 
departments replied of the 112 listed in 
the Editor & Publisher International 
Yearbook, a return of 66.2%. Last 
year’s survey netted 85 replies out of 
107, or nearly 80%. The drop in re- 
sponses was the first such decline expe- 
rienced. Questionnaire design and mail- 
ing procedures were practically un- 
changed from previous years. 

The suspicion arises—and it is only a 
suspicion—that the silence of numerous 
schools which heretofore have been 
among those counted is not unrelated to 
the employment picture. In other words, 
it is possible, in the author’s belief, that 
the effects of the recession on journal- 
istic employment are actually greater 
than this survey indicates. (Twenty in- 


*The author is dean of the School of Journal- 
ism, University of Oregon. He acknowledges the 
assistance of Karl J. Nestvold, graduate assistant, 
in tabulation of the returns. 


stitutions that replied last year failed to 
respond this time, and nine others that 
had not replied in 1957 did reply in 
1958, for a net loss of 11.) 

While only three schools reported 
that jobs were actually scarcer than 
graduates, 13 of them, a substantial 
number, reported that the supply-de- 
mand situation was “approximately in 
balance.” Only five schools had so re- 
ported last year. 

The basic facts remained unchanged, 
however: 

1) Journalism schools and depart- 
ments are not producing enough gradu- 
ates to meet the demand. 

2) Starting salaries continue to rise 
slowly but to lag far behind engineer- 
ing, accounting, sales and general busi- 
ness. 

3) The newspaper—daily first and 
weekly second—continues to be the 
Number 1 employer by a wide margin. 
The cry that “They’re all going into 
PR” is not substantiated by the findings, 
although PR does hold third place. (See 
Table 1.) 


4) Percentages of women students, 
of graduate students and of students en- 
tering military service shifted slightly 
but no sharp changes were seen. (See 
Table 2.) 

The total 1957-58 output of the 74 
responding schools was slightly less than 
was reported by the same schools for 
1956-57. It was down from 2,047 to 
1,983. This too was a reversal, gains 
having been reported in earlier years. 

Comparison of journalistic starting 
salaries with those in several other fields 
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does not give much encouragement to 
those who worry about recruitment and 
future personnel needs of the media. 
Table 3 is based on figures reported by 
Frank S. Endicott, placement director, 
Northwestern University, in Nation’s 
Business for February, 1958. 

The gap between journalism and 
these roughly comparable lines is not 
closing. Perhaps this is a partial expla- 
nation of the enrollment situation re- 
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ported by Warren C. Price elsewhere in 
this issue. 

For the record, two additional notes 
need to be added: 

The customary “Regional Salary Dif- 
ferences” table has been omitted from 
the survey this year, and will be omitted 
henceforth. The regional differences, as 
reported for the past five years or so, do 
not appear to be significant. 

In last year’s report the writer fore- 


TABLE | 
74 Schools and Departments (Out of 112 Queried) 





Bachelor’s 


Advanced 
Degree 
Women 


Degree 


Women Men 





No. graduated, 1957-581 
No. graduated, 1956-572 


No. of graduates entering 
Armed Services, 1958 
No. of graduates entering 
Armed Services, 1957 


What was the “supply-demand” 
situation in your school or 
dept. this year? (Check) 

SE SOUT sien dev eeeseaeereceses 


Editorial Rank Order* 


In what type or types of jobs 
was there the greatest de- 
mand for grads this year?. . 


eee 


Newsp 
Daily . 
Weekly 

Wire Serv... 

Radio 

Magazine .. 


561 
588 


205 
219 


43 


57 
3 15 


0 206 


0 


More Graduates 
Than Jobs Open 


23 


More Jobs 
Than Graduates 


0 242 


Approximately 
in Balance 


56 13 
65 5 


Advertising Rank Order 
SF e 


| 


ae ae 
Tr: 
ee Sek ee 
7 23 15 
3 4 6 
027 
0 7 10 


Newspaper: 
Daily .... 
Weekly 

TV 


Industrial .. 


What was the approximate average starting salary (weekly) for your graduates this 
year? (65 respondents reported on men, 59 on women.) 


Range (of averages) 
Median 
Average 


Men Women 
$100-55 $90-50 
$80 $72.50 
$79.63 $70.63 


1 Includes all graduates during the academic year—not June only. 
2 All 1956-57 figures are those reported this year. 


*This means that 51 respondents listed daily newspapers as the No. 1 source of openin, 
8 said they were second most important, etc. Ranking below 4 not included. 2 oa 








Demand for Journalism Graduates 


TABLE 2 
Salient Figures and Percentages, 74 Schools and Departments of Journalism 
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1957-58 1956-57 





Total graduates (men, women—bachelors and advanced degrees). . . 


(3.1% loss 1958 over 1957) 


Women graduates, total 
% of total 


Women graduates, bachelor’s degrees 
% of total, bachelor’s degrees 


Women graduates, advanced degrees 
% of total, advanced degrees 


Advanced degrees graduates, total 
% of all graduates 


Graduates entering military service 
% of all graduates 


1983 2047 


645 





saw the need for asking respondents to 
show (in Question 4) actual employ- 
ment as well as demand by the various 
media. Accordingly, the 1958 question- 
naire called for this additional informa- 
tion. The results, however, did not show 
sufficient difference to justify inclusion 
of both responses in the tabulation. In 
other words, there is a high correlation 
between demand from and actual place- 
ment on the several media. 
Participating in the 1958 survey were 
schools and departments of journalism 
at the following institutions: Alabama, 
Arkansas, Baylor, Boston, Bradley, 
Bridgeport, California, Colorado, Co- 
lumbia, Creighton, Denver, Florida, 
Florida State, Furman, Georgia, Hous- 
ton, Idaho, Idaho State, Illinois, Iowa, 
Iowa State, Kansas, Kansas State, Kent 
State, Lehigh, Lincoln, Louisiana State, 
Marquette, Marshall, Mercer, Michigan 
State, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Northwestern, Ohio, Ohio State, Ohio 
Wesleyan, Oklahoma, Oklahoma State, 
Omaha, Oregon, Penn State, Rutgers, 


St. Bonaventura, San Diego State, San 
Jose State, South Dakota, South Dakota 
State, Southern California, Southern II- 
linois, Southern Methodist, Syracuse, 
Tennessee, Texas, Texas A & M, Texas 
Christian, Tulane, Tulsa, Utah, Wash- 
ington, Washington State, Wayne, West 
Virginia, Wichita, Wisconsin and Wyo- 
ming. 


TABLE 3 
Average Starting Salaries for Men 


1958 1957 


$468 mo. $454 mo. 
402 
398 








Engineering 

Accounting 

Sales 

General Business 
trainees 

Other fields 

Av., above fields 

Av., Journalism! .... 


393 
419 
411 
342 


1 Journalism starting salary averages are quoted 
on a weekly basis in this survey. In the table 
above they are translated into a monthly figure in 
order to be consistent with Dr. Endicott’s “aver- 
age starting monthly salaries for 4-year male 
graduates.” The journalism figure is not taken 
from Dr. Endicott’s report. 

















RESEARCH IN BRIEF 


This department is devoted to shorter articles and notes on re- 
search in the communications field, either completed or in 
progress. Readers are invited to submit reports on investigative 
studies which might prove useful to other students because of 
content, method, or implications for further research. 








Editorializing on the Air 
By U.S. Television Stations 


(@ THE CHAIRMAN OF THE FEDERAL 
Communications Commission has chid- 
ed broadcasters for their failure to “edi- 
torialize” on the air. In a major address 
before the National Association of 
Broadcasters, John C. Doerfer charged 
on April 29, 1958, that “despite the ac- 
complishment of . . . furthering the 
art of entertainment and, to a limited 
extent, the presentation of news and 
discussion programs,” the broadcasters 
have “not yet approached their poten- 
tial in developing the art of comment- 
ing on the news or local problems.” 

Commissioner Doerfer suggested that 
failure to editorialize might count 
against a station at license renewal time, 
which comes every three years. This 
suggestion stirred anew the old and 
complicated question of whether or not 
radio and television stations are justified 
in taking editorial positions. 

In his address, the FCC chairman 
cited figures showing that of the more 
than 3,000 radio stations in the country 
only 5% editorialize regularly, and 
35% occasionally. He gave no estimate 
for television. 

A questionnaire survey of television 
editorialization in this country was com- 
pleted for a class in the University of 
Michigan Department of Journalism 
just prior to the Doerfer speech.* 
Briefly: 

*The questionnaire 
stations throughout the 


1) Of the stations responding, 
34.3% editorialize; 65.7% do not. 

2) Of the stations which do not edi- 
torialize, 73.9% do not do so because 
they “feel station should maintain an 
impartial attitude to best serve public 
interest of all listeners.” Or, of all the 
stations responding, 45.9% do not edi- 
torialize for this reason. 

3) Of the stations which do not edi- 
torialize, 26.1% do not do so because 
they feel their staff is too limited, either 
in time or training, to prepare editorials. 

4) No significant correlations ap- 
peared between conduct in regard to 
editorialization (among stations which 
do editorialize) and: a) staff size, b) 
number of news programs originated 
per day, c) preparation of documentary 
programs, or d) employment of local- 
news reporters. 

5) More of the stations affiliated 
with CBS editorialize (50%) than do 
those affiliated with the other two net- 
works (NBC, 33%; ABC, 20%) or in- 
dependents (33% ), but 37% of the sta- 
tions responding are affiliated with two 
or more networks (for purposes of this 


senior student in Prof. Dean Baker’s class in edi- 
torial writing. These stations were selected by 
taking every tenth listing in the Broadcasting 
Yearbook (arranged alphabetically by states and 
cities), excluding non-commercial stations. 

Of the 55 stations to which the questionnaires 
were mailed, six are not on the air at the 
time, leaving an effective sample of 49 stations. 
Of these, 35 . This represents 63.6% of 
the original 55, or 71.4% of the 49. These 35 sta- 
tions constitute =e K of the 511 TV stations on 
the air as of April 30. 
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survey, carry programs from) and are 
not included in the above figures. 

6) Of the stations which do editor- 
ialize, 41.7% do so regularly (at least 
once per week); 58.3% do so occasion- 
ally. Or, of all the stations responding, 
14.3% editorialize regularly and 20% 
editorialize occasionally. 

7) Of the stations which do edito- 
rialize, two-thirds do so about local 
(city, state) subjects only, while one- 
third do so about any subject in the 
news. 

These findings would seem to support 
the general statement that most stations 
do not now editorialize, and to suggest 
two major reasons why they do not— 
concern over “impartiality” and staff 
limitations. 

It is difficult to isolate these consider- 
ations, because some stations gave both 
reasons, or gave one of these and oth- 
ers. And economic factors are of course 
important. 


Through the years, however, the edi- 
torialization controversy has _ been 
fought mostly over the matter of impar- 
tiality, or balance. The “balance” prin- 
ciple is embodied in Section 315 of the 
Communications Act of 1934, which 
pertains to the use of broadcast facili- 
ties by candidates for political office. It 
is in Section 315 that the “equal oppor- 
tunities” clause is found (usually taken 
to mean “equal time”). It must be 
borne in mind, however, that Section 
326 of the Communications Act specif- 
ically forbids the FCC from doing any- 
thing to “interfere with the right of free 
speech by means of radio communica- 
tions” and states that nothing in the law 
shall give “the power of censorship over 
radio communications” to the FCC. 

Thus, one viewpoint contends that 
broadcasters should not be allowed to 
editorialize because broadcasting is a 
public trust, limited for technical rea- 
sons to a few who happen (more or 
less) to have obtained broadcast li- 
censes. While this limitation is a restric- 
tion upon freedom of speech (of those 
who do not have licenses), they assert, 
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it is justified—1) by the technical limi- 
tations, and 2) providing the broad- 
caster maintains impartiality—because 
freedom of speech is not an absolute 
right (e.g., Justice Holmes re shouting 
“fire” in a crowded theatre). 

Broadcaster editorialization, they say, 
is inherently unfair (unbalanced) even 
if the “equal time” criterion is applied. 
That is, when a person of the stature of 
Edward R. Murrow, for example, brings 
to bear the combined talents and re- 
sources of his CBS staff in an editorial, 
equal time does not in any reasonable 
sense constitute balance. 

The “other side” of the editorialization 
question, as it were, contends that any 
FCC limitation upon the right to edito- 
rialize is censorship, that technical limi- 
tations are not now the major limiting 
factor in keeping stations off the air 
(but rather that this limitation is im- 
posed by the same sort of considerations 
that now restricts the number of news- 
papers in this country), and that by not 
editorializing stations are derelict in 
their duty to operate in the “public in- 
terest, convenience, or necessity.” 

The equal time provision is not per- 
fect, they say, but equal time should 
always be made immediately available 
to any responsible person taking a dif- 
ferent stand than that of the station. 

This latter “side” of the question is, 
obviously—in light of Chairman Doer- 
fer’s speech, the position of the FCC. 
The Commission has held this view 
since June 1, 1949, when the old 
(1941) Mayflower Decision (which 
prohibited editorialization) was modi- 
fied after more than a year of hearings. 
Commissioner Doerfer’s remarks were 
motivated, at least in part, by the 10- 
year vacuum following the 1949 deci- 
sion, which had been clamored for by 
broadcasters. 


But, if the position of the FCC is ob- 
vious, so too is the fact that a majority 
of the stations in the country do not 
share it. Thus the question remains: 
How far can and will the FCC go in 
“censoring” the broadcasters by penal- 
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izing them for the editorials they have 
not broadcast? And to what extent will 
the broadcasters heed the warning and 
editorialize more? 

Roy WETZEL 
University of Michigan 





Recruiting of News-Editorial 
Personnel by U.S. Newspapers 


¥> IN THIS ERA OF WELL-ORGANIZED 
campus recruiting by industry, of psy- 
chological testing for potential employ- 
ees, and of in-service training, a great 
many newspapers still wait for job can- 
didates to come to them, and tend to 
hire the man or woman who comes 
along at the right time. 

That might be termed one of the 
broad conclusions of a nationwide sur- 
vey of newspaper personnel practices 
(editorial department) summarized 
here. 

A questionnaire was sent to 265 
newspapers in every state and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Replies were cate- 
gorized as follows: Group 1, newspa- 
pers circulating in metropolitan areas of 
approximately 1,000,000 population or 
larger; Group 2, newspapers circulating 
in cities with metropolitan area popula- 
tions of approximately 200,000 to 400,- 
000; Group 3, newspapers circulating in 
cities with populations of approximately 
40,000 to 100,000. Replies received to- 
taled 110, or 18.2% of the universe. 
They were from 36 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


Here are some of the replies which 


journalism educators and researchers 
should find useful. 


Question: Please indicate the prac- 
tices of your newspaper in hiring people 
for the editorial department, checking 
several where applicable: a. by adver- 
tising; b. employment agencies; c. 
choosing from applications volunteered 
without action on your part; d. inquir- 
ing of journalism schools; e. other. 
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Group 1 Group2 Group 3 


ers Te ee 0 8 36 
Re radi eee 0 2 11 
ee ee hw ee ee il 18 66 
De cour widetin e's 8 16 64 
Oe: penne 69> Seen 5 9 26 


Practically all respondents used more 
than one recruiting method. 

Question: Is it your policy to: a. fill 
vacancies as they occur; b. seek applica- 
tions before there is a vacancy, using as 
a basis talks with editorial department 
heads on anticipated needs? 


Group 1 Group2 Group 3 
ec useitns:) cere pack 11 17 68 
ako prea 3 7 20 


Question: Do you find much compe- 
tition for editorial personnel from: a. 
advertising agencies; b. radio-television 
stations; c. public relations firms or de- 
partments; d. other fields? 


Group1 Group2 Group 3 


Se ore a ween os 0 2 7 
Me nee ee ee 2 7 
Geo ea eee X 9 14 42 
Oo eee ee es 1 4 13 


Most respondents checked more than 
one answer. Under d., Group 3 papers 
listed metropolitan dailies, trade maga- 
zines, weekly newspapers, state govern- 
ment offices and teaching. 

Question: Do you contact journalism 
schools personally to learn of their most 
promising students? 


Group 1 Group2 Group 3 


aw eiwe ses 5 19 56 
Ps ape eee 6 2 18 


Question: Do you seek out persons 
who are successful on other newspa- 
pers? 


Group 1 Group2 Group 3 
eo eee eee 4 13 39 
RE eae 6 6 37 


Question: In judging a potential em- 
ployee, how do you rate various types 
of college education?: a. journalism 
school and liberal arts background pre- 
ferred; b. exclusively liberal arts back- 
ground preferred; c. type of college 
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background not important; d. conscious- 
ly avoid journalism majors; e. whether 
applicant has college background of lit- 
tle or no importance. 


Group 1 Group2 Group 3 


Rg pM a 8 7 16 69 
BCs wae eaeeeek 1 5 14 
Ss Bt oleae ae 2 1 4 
TRG Cpiksies oblbiels 0 0 0 
lee ite ateaiaiig Sh ok 0 1 1 


Many respondents indicated there 
were exceptions to any rule, that some- 
times a particularly intelligent individ- 
ual without a college education will out- 
shine those with more formal back- 
grounds. 


Question: Do you feel any changes 
are needed in procedures for hiring edi- 
torial department employees in order to 


get a better quality or quantity of man- 
power? 


Group 1 Group2 Group 3 
BE ss. fot keene nas 3 3 8 
RP pS SMA 4 5 25 
Higher Starting Pay 1 - 5 
More Careful 
Screening ..... 2 2 - 
Don’t Know ..... - - 2 


Question: Does the newspaper have a 
formally organized personnel depart- 
ment? 


Group 1 Group2 Group 3 
See a eda ies 2X 6 10 15 
Perak ev ens ae 5 9 62 


Research on the subject of personnel 
recruiting for newspapers disclosed very 
little had been written on the subject, 
which made a survey essential for a 
master’s thesis on the subject, now com- 
pleted at the University of Oregon 
School of Journalism. Interviews with 
college placement officers from various 
parts of the country (gathered at Port- 
land, Oregon, for a convention) dis- 
closed that formal campus recruiting by 
newspapers is skimpy, but that a good 
deal of hiring is done by informal per- 
sonal contacts between newspaper exec- 
utives and journalism professors. The 
completely unstandardized requirements 
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of newspapers cause some confusion 
among those who advise college stu- 
dents. A number of books on vocational 
opportunities indicated the authors had 
little enthusiasm for the future of jour- 
nalism. 

Conclusions drawn from the forego- 
ing and other data included these: 

1) Newspapers need to do more or- 
ganized recruiting. 

2) Newspapers 
training programs. 

3) Newspapers need to reach at 
least a broad, generalized sort of agree- 
ment on personnel requirements, as to 
education, experience and other factors. 

4) There must be a greater effort by 
newspapers to “sell” newspapering as a 
career. 

5) Newspapers need personnel de- 
partments. 


need organized 


WILLIAM R. LINDLEY 
Yakima Valley Junior College 





Who Teaches 
Public Relations? 


> WE KNOW THAT THE TEACHING OF 
public relations in institutions of higher 
learning has expanded impressively in 
the past decade. Public relations being 
relatively new to the curriculum, teach- 
ers in the current generation may be 
presumed to have made their way into 
the field from a variety of backgrounds. 
In mid-1958 the author made an ex- 
perimental attempt to discover back- 
ground and working-conditions data 
regarding some of these teachers. 

Questionnaires were sent to the 64 
public relations teachers whose names 
appeared on a roster developed by the 
AEJ’s Council on Public Relations Edu- 
cation. Data was sought regarding the 
teachers’ educational backgrounds, ex- 
perience in public relations practice, 
professional research and writing relat- 
ing to public relations, association affili- 
ations, teaching duties and working 
environments. 

The respondent group does not con- 
stitute a sample of the nation’s public 
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relations educators or of anything else. 
The CPRE roster reflects public rela- 
tions teaching primarily as it exists in a 
journalism education environment. 
Much public relations education takes 
place in non-journalism campus rela- 
tionships. The respondent group should 
be considered neither representative of 
a national pattern nor necessarily repre- 
sentative of the persons on the CPRE 
roster. It included 36 men, or 56.2% of 
the persons listed on that roster. 
Some results follow: 


Association Memberships 


Of the 36 respondents, 27 hold mem- 
bership in the Association for Educa- 
tion in Journalism. Fifteen are members 
of the Public Relations Society of 
America; seven of the American Public 
Relations Association; and seven of the 
American College Public Relations As- 
sociation. Memberships in eight other 
organizations were cited, but in no case 
was one of the eight cited by more than 
one person. 

Experience in PR Practice 


Table 1 shows the amount of profes- 
sional public relations experience re- 
ported by the 36 teachers. Two teachers 
reported no experience of any kind in 
the practice of public relations. 


Academic Degrees 


Of the 36 respondents, 33 listed 
bachelor’s degrees, 33 listed master’s 
degrees and 11 listed earned doctorates. 
In addition, one person was working on 
a doctorate and two honorary degrees 
were reported. Nine of the earned doc- 
torates were Ph.D.’s and two were 
D.Ed.’s. 

Major study areas of the teachers 
are listed in Table 2. 

PR Courses Offered 


The number of public relations 
courses Offered in the respondents’ insti- 
tutions ranged from one to 12. Eight 
institutions offer but one course; 12 in- 
stitutions offer two courses. Two insti- 
tutions offer each of the following totals 
of courses: 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9 and 12. 
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TABLE | 


Experience in the Practice of 
Public Relations 








Policy-level experience Respondents 
No experience .............- 7 
Part-time experience only..... a 
Under one year full-time 

experience ........-.-... ake 4 
Over one year full-time 

GEPCTIEMCE .....-2- 0 ee eees 21* 
Media-level experience Respondents 
No experience .............. 12 
Part-time experience only..... a 
Under one year full-time 

experience .........+000+s 2 
Over one year full-time 

GRPCTIONCS 20.5. .0ccccccees 16** 


*Average experience for this group was nine 
years, with a high of 20 years reported by three 
persons and a low of two years reported by three 


persons. 

**Average experience for this group was 6.2 
years, with a high of 25 years and a low of one 
year. 





Research and Writing 


More than half of the respondents 
reported giving no time at all to re- 
search and professional writing in the 
past academic year. Of the 17 others, 
seven reported giving 10% or more of 
their time to these pursuits. The aver- 
age for the 36 respondents was 4.1%. 

Comments accompanying the re- 
sponses indicated that in more than one 
case the respondent customarily gave a 
very broad interpretation to “research.” 
One man felt, for example, that it in- 
cluded participation in the practice of 
public relations. In another case, com- 
ment indicated that the respondent in- 
terpreted “professional writing” to in- 
clude, or possibly to mean exclusively, 
the writing of releases and other pub- 
licity copy. Each of these terms had 
been meant, in the development of the 
questionnaire, in its academic or schol- 
arly sense. 


SUMMARY AND COMMENT 


The respondent group was made up 
predominantly of professional educa- 
tors. Only a few—possibly five—were 
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practitioners who taught “on the side.” 
In view of that background, respon- 
dents’ association memberships indi- 
cated a remarkably high degree of in- 
terest and involvement in the trade 
associations of public relations. The ex- 
tent of trade association membership 
might be considered exceptional partic- 
ularly because of the relatively high, 
and rising, cost of belonging to these 
associations. Yet most of the men main- 
tained membership also in at least one 
professional association of educators. 


By their own reports, respondents 
generally were seasoned public rela- 
tions practitioners as well as educators. 
As a group they were more experienced 
in policy-level work than in media ac- 
tivities; few lacked extensive practical 
experience. 


There was some attempt to ccncen- 
trate this study in the area of research 
potential of the respondent group. 
Nine of the 36 men had Ph.D.’s. Only 
one of these doctorates was in mass 
communication, however, and none in 
psychology, a field that might be ex- 
pected to produce excellent capacities 
for research relative to public relations. 


All but three of the respondents had 
master’s degrees; three were not college 
graduates. There was a strong emphasis 
on journalism as the major subject at 
both the bachelor’s and master’s levels. 
The prevalent duty pattern in the re- 
spondent group had journalism teaching 
as the primary activity, public relations 
teaching as a secondary activity. The 
strong vocational stress in journalism 
education, especially in the years when 
these teachers were in college, might 
suggest that research capacities have not 
been as highly developed as they might 
have been if the men had come from 
traditional academic fields. 


In general the picture seems to be 
that of a group of educators of highly 
varied academic background pioneering 
in adapting a new field for academic 
presentation. Their trade, or practical, 
background seems strong. 
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Little strength is shown by this re- 
spondent group in its record for schol- 
arship and academic research. The men 
were interested in such activity, and in 
many cases seemed to accept a profes- 
sional responsibility to develop them- 
selves in it, but generally the interest 
seems to have been, as the saying goes, 
academic. 

DonaLp W. KRIMEL 
University of Maryland 





TABLE 2 


Major Study Areas of Public 
Relations Teachers 





Bachelor’s degree level: Respondents 
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NAFZIGER, RALPH O. and WHITE, Da- 
vip M., eds., Introduction to Mass 
Communications Research. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1958. 244 pp. $5. 


THIS LATEST PUBLICATION IN THE 
Journalism Monograph Series, pub- 
lished under the auspices of the AEJ 
Council on Communications Research, 
is a compendium of seven chapters 
prepared by eight communication re- 
search specialists plus a brief introduc- 
tion by the editors. The chapters and 
their authors are: “The Challenge to 
Communication Research” by Wilbur 
Schramm, “Research Planning” by 
Malcolm S. MacLean Jr., “Experimen- 
tal Method in Communication Re- 
search” by Percy H. Tannenbaum, 
“Field Methods in Communication Re- 
search” by Roy E. Carter Jr., “Statis- 
tical Method in Communication Re- 
search” by John E. Alman and David 
M. White, “Measurement in Communi- 
cation Research” by Paul J. Deutsch- 
mann, and ‘ “Scientific Method and 
Communication Research” by Bruce H. 
Westley. 

The book is an introduction to mass 
communication research from a beha- 
vioral standpoint. Three avenues for 
appraising it suggest themselves: 1) 
How well did the contributors reach 
the major objectives which the edi- 
tors declare for the book? 2) How 
does the present effort compare with 
relevant parts of an earlier volume 
which is its direct ancestor—Nafziger 
and Wilkerson’s 1949 An Introduction 
to Journalish Research? 3) How does 
it compare with some counterpart intro- 
duction-to-methods volumes which have 
been prepared by scholars in “old line” 
disciplines whose methodological inter- 
ests parallel those of students of the 
mass communication process? 

Considering the first avenue, the edi- 
tors aimed the book for the research 
beginner—typically a senior or an en- 
tering graduate student. They do not 
intend this volume for the advanced 
graduate student or for their research 
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colleagues. The editors wish the book 
to stimulate the neophyte to explore the 
subject further. It is not intended, they 
say, to be a detailed how-to-do-it man- 
ual. 

Overall the book should be quite val- 
uable for its intended audience and 
should accomplish its major purposes. 
In the reviewer’s introductory general 
seminar at Minnesota the students have 
found it a highly useful “send-off” vol- 
ume. The references supplementing 
most chapters are well chosen. 
Schramm’s overview and MacLean’s 
discussion of general research proce- 
dures provide useful perspective and 
are well-keyed for students just begin- 
ning to develop research interests and 
skills. Other chapter authors, however, 
had a more difficult balancing act in at- 
tempting in from 25 to 50 pages to 
introduce research areas, review litera- 
ture, stimulate students and at the same 
time avoid shallowness in dealing with 
specific techniques, methods or theoret- 
ical views. 

Carter on field methods and Tannen- 
baum or experimental method strike a 
rather happy balance between general- 
ity and detail in describing research 
procedures and in reviewing relevant 
studies. Both chapters are provocative, 
but in both instances students will need 
to move on to much more detailed 
sources before having a functional 
grasp of these approaches to research. 

Alman and White’s solution to the 
problem of dealing meaningfully with 
statistical methods in communication 
research in 40 pages of space was to as- 
sume reader familiarity with statistical 
elements, to declare that the chapter 
must be supplemented with a standard 
text and then to go ahead to exemplify 
a number of major statistical tools. 
These range from chi square to analy- 
sis of variance and multiple regression. 
Communication research data were 
used to illustrate the various tools. One 
hopes that this conscientious and able 
effort does not fall between the stools 
of being too advanced and condensed 
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for the beginner and too tame for the 
student with moderate quantitative 
background. 

Deutschmann confronted similar 
problems in presenting such technically- 
complex issues as measurement ration- 
ale, dimensionality, instrumentation and 
scaling. Here, too, the student will have 
to supplement the chapter extensively 
if he is to capitalize on the excellent 
Deutschmann overview. Westley’s final 
chapter clarifies a number of useful dis- 
tinctions involving communication the- 
ory and the philosophy of science. He 
presents a systematic scheme to repre- 
sent levels of empirical investigation 
and discusses scientific values. Careful 
attention to this chapter by the begin- 
ning student will be rewarding, as will 
attention to the references at its con- 
clusion. 


There is no doubt at all that these 
chapters are immense improvements 
over the ones in the 1949 monograph. 
Communication research has progressed 
enormously, the body of useful litera- 
ture now is many times larger and com- 
munication research practitioners have 
become much better trained. The most 
striking contrast between 1949 and 
1958 can be seen in the chapter refer- 
ences. In 1949, the experimental meth- 
od chapter bibliography did not con- 
tain a single reference by a journalism 
research man. In 1958 there were more 
than a dozen. The 1949 chapter on the 
“Questionnaire Interview” had one ci- 
tation from JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. 
Carter’s 1958 reference list cites nearly 
20 QUARTERLY articles. The 1958 chap- 
ter on statistical method seldom needed 
to go outside journalism to illustrate the 
use of a wide variety of powerful tech- 
niques. In 1949 there was no mention 
of most of the techniques, to say noth- 
ing of examples of their use in journal- 
ism. Deutschmann and Westley in 1958 
give a theoretical underpinning to their 
material on measurement and scientific 
method which was almost totally absent 
in any of the 1949 material. Schramm’s 
1958 perspective and MacLean’s useful 
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step-by-step tour through the general 
procedures of research are clear gains 
over the earlier book’s behavioral re- 
search sections. The reviewer does 
wonder if the absence of the chapter on 
content analysis in 1958 and the pres- 
ence of such a chapter in 1949 will 
lead to an erroneous conclusion. Con- 
tent analysis certainly has not dropped 
from sight in journalism research. An 
updated chapter on this research area 
would have been a useful addition to 
the current volume. 

Finally, this reviewer’s judgment is 
that the book compares rather favor- 
ably with others of similar content in al- 
lied disciplines, although it surely is 
more uneven in pace and difficulty and 
now and then struggles with matters 
long taken for granted in older disci- 
plines. By confining its attention princi- 
pally to research literature on commu- 
nications and journalism it has less 
range and scope than similar volumes in 
psychology and sociology. The book 
makes very limited use of charts, repro- 
ductions or illustrations to help out the 
text, and this is a disadvantage. All in 
all, however, most schools and depart- 
ments of journalism having courses in 
communications research will find this 
a highly useful volume. 

RosBERT L. JONES 
University of Minnesota 


CHALL, JEANNE S., Readability: An Ap- 
praisal of Research and Application. 
Columbus: The Ohio State Univer- 
sity, 1958. xiv + 202 pp. $4, cloth; 
$3, paper. 

@ JEANNE CHALL HAS WRITTEN A VERY 

good book—one which should be in the 

library of anyone seriously interested in 
readability measurement. 

The monograph’s strongest point is 
its exhaustive treatment of 24 formulas 
developed since 1923. Its excellent in- 
dex permits easy reference to any of the 
formulas, and several tables consolidate 
the important facts about them in some 
detail. 

Chall does not consider the formulas 
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in isolation, but shows how each is re- 
lated to or different from the others. 
This is sometimes repetitious, but it 
makes the book much easier for the stu- 
dent or readability scholar to use. The 
most bothersome redundancy is in the 
last chapter, where Chall repeats, in 
somewhat different form, the excellent 
summaries that had followed each 
chapter. 

Chall’s Readability should be consid- 
ered a companion volume to Klare and 
Buck’s Know Your Reader. The latter 
is considerably more readable and cov- 
ers a wider field. But Chall’s book gives 
more detail of the type needed by read- 
ability students. The Klare and Buck 
book is likely to stimulate more interest 
in readability measurement and presents 
a better relationship between readability 
and other disciplines; Chall’s book will 
be the readability researcher’s prime 
reference work 

Chall’s chapters on reliability and va- 
lidity are as good as is possible in view 
of the lack of extensive research on 
these aspects of formula development. 
One addition should be made to her 
list: George Klare’s study of evaluation 
which was published in the Journal of 
Educational Psychology in 1952. 

Some users of the bibliography are 
likely to wish the references were listed 
entirely alphabetically, rather than clas- 
sified under various subheadings. 


The long chapter on applications of 
readability in education may be very 
useful to educators. Journalists will find 
more of value in the shorter chapter on 
applications to other fields. 


Finally, considering Chall’s long ac- 
quaintance with problems of readability 
measurement, the reader will wish that 
she had written a more detailed section 
on needs for further research. What she 
has said will be extremely helpful in 
guiding future efforts, but she has 
slighted some areas which might yield 
fruitful results and on which she would 
definitely have valuable ideas to impart. 

RICHARD D. PowERs 
University of Wisconsin 
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FARNSWORTH, PAUL R., The Social Psy- 
chology of Music. New York: The 
Dryden Press, 1958. xiv + 304 pp. 
$4.50. 


% THIs IS A BOOK FOR SOME OF US TO 
study and some of us to scan. For most 
of us, it offers something. 

For the critic, it offers details of the 
formation of musical taste, and a guide 
to partial prediction of it. It sheds light, 
certainly, on the development of tastes 
in other artistic media. 

For the research-oriented who are 
interested in aesthetics, it offers a criti- 
cism of most of the psychological re- 
search pertaining to those who make 
music and those who listen to it. 

For the middle-brow who wishes to 
elevate himself, it lists the musical 
tastes of members of the American 
Musicological Society. 

For the rest, the casually-interested- 
in-music, it offers a pleasant diversion, 
filled with assorted bits of interesting 
or useful information. 

The chapters on musical scales and 
intervals will be difficult for any but the 
initiated. Farnsworth here demonstrates 
the mathematical characteristics of mu- 
sic. Discussing melody, however, he 
gets closer to the basis of his viewpoint. 
After citing experimental evidence 
comparing melody with pitch, loudness, 
timbre, sonance, noise, tempo and 
rhythm, he concludes that unity is “lit- 
erally read in by the listener.” Thus, 
musical taste becomes largely a matter 
of learning. 

Chapter 5, “The Language Aspects 
of Music,” promises the most reward 
to those interested generally in the 
communication process. Here the au- 
thor relies most heavily on experimental 
data. He concludes that while music 
has a grammar, a syntax, and its com- 
posers (the source of music) generally 
have something to say, music is not a 
language in the full sense of the term. 
Even major or minor key effects, as- 
sumed to be “happy” or “sad,” do not 
exist for modern listeners. The images 
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and emotions aroused are specific to 
the individual listener. 

The importance of learning to the 
Farnsworth thesis is demonstrated again 
and again. Taste norms, he concludes, 
are heavily influenced by formal train- 
ing, by incidental learning and by cul- 
ture. Taste is influenced by such indi- 
vidual experience as occupation. (One 
investigator discovered that workers at 
power machines favor a tempo of slow 
allegro, while typists favored a fast 
allegro bordering on presto.) 

Among the cultural influences on 
music, Farnsworth mentions both radio 
and the phonograph. Radio has made 
music more accessible and extended 
the range of musical experience. It re- 
peats music, and familiarity is a large 
part of liking. Both radio and the pho- 
nograph, however, have led to a gen- 
eral preference for tones of “poor” 
quality. And, lay preference has been 
for an unusually strong emphasis on 
bass. (Farnsworth predicts that there 
will shortly appear an equally extreme 
taste for overloaded treble. Engineers 
achieved relatively good reproduction 
of the bass early, but they have only 
recently brought in very high frequen- 
cies.) 

Because of the importance of indi- 
vidual experiences, tests of musical 
taste and of musical ability have been 
little help in individual prediction, ac- 
cording to Farnsworth. Tests have, 
however, been relatively successful in 
disclosing the taste of classes and inter- 
est groups, where similar cultural influ- 
ences are presumed. 

The first half of the book presents a 
reasonable point of view which is well 
documented. The last, while both rea- 
sonable and readable, is less well docu- 
mented. Through it runs the common 
complaint: not enough well-planned 
research has been done. The chapters 
on testing and predicting taste and abil- 
ity begin the complaint. The final chap- 
ter, “Applications of Music to Therapy 
and Industry,” confirms it. 
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Yet the book is a valuable discussion 
of our current state of knowledge 
through research in a particular area. 
It is unfortunate that many other areas 
of aesthetics or communication gener- 
ally are not as much studied or as well 
and concisely summarized. 


Jean S. KERRICK 
University of California 


HAGGARD, ERNEST A.., Intraclass Corre- 
lation and the Analysis of Variance. 
New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1958. 171 pp. $2.90. 


@ THE INTRACLASS CORRELATION COEF- 
ficient, designated “R,” a statistic given 
scant attention in most statistics books, 
is thoroughly discussed in this volume. 
Its relationship to the Pearsonian “r” 
and to the “F” of analysis of variance is 
set forth and there is a successful effort 
to outline an area of usefulness for “R” 
in research design. 

The book will be useful only to those 
who understand analysis of variance or 
are in the process of learning it. It will 
be of definite value in understanding 
advanced sampling theory involving 
stratification and cluster designs. 

Examples are given on use of the 
intraclass correlation coefficient in sev- 
eral research designs. Although subject 
matter of the designs is largely from 
psychology, it is not too difficult to vis- 
ualize a number of these designs ap- 
plied to communications research data. 
It is probable that some methodological 
advances may result. The final chapter 
on applications to data in the form of 
ranks should be of special interest to 
those who prefer non-parametric statis- 
tics. 

Haggard’s presentation is excellent; 
there is a delightful simplicity and di- 
rectness that is missing in most statistics 
volumes. The book has a definite place 
in communications research libraries. 

JAMEs E. BRINTON 
Stanford University 
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HICKMAN, C. ADDISON, and KUHN, 
MANFoRD H., Individuals, Groups, 
and Economic Behavior. New York: 
The Dryden Press, Publishers, 1956. 
266 pp. $4.75. 


WTHIS BOOK REPRESENTS AN EXPERI- 
mental effort to apply the research con- 
cepts and techniques of social psychol- 
ogy to three problems in economics: 
managerial motivation, interpersonal 
comparison of goods utilities as seen 
by two or more people, and the extent 
to which political planning in the field 
of economics threatens established con- 
ventions of freedom. 

The authors summarize the proce- 
dural and notation systems in the field 
of social psychology and pick one of 
them as their own. They then marshal 
available data usable in analysis of 
their three problems and try to demon- 
strate the contributions of social psy- 
chology over and above the knowledge 
produced by economists. 

The outline of methodology is sup- 
plemented by an appendix dealing with 
scaling techniques. 

All of the methodology discussion is 
useful to students becoming oriented in 
behavioral study in journalism. The au- 
thors do such an intense and skillful job 
of summarizing the published materials 
on management motivation and on 
planning and freedom that these chap- 
ters are useful sources for students in 
contemporary affairs. The writing style 
and the presentation of the material are 
both of interest to students who want 
to know how to put together reports on 
such problems. 

These benefits are separable from the 
results of the experimental effert to ar- 
rive at interdisciplinary treatment of 
the three economic problems. Econo- 
mists are ingesting new procedures and 
subjecting their work to criticism at 
such a rate that evaluation of an ex- 
perimental study at this time would be 
premature. 

J. EDwarRD GERALD 
University of Minnesota 
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LIKERT, RENsIs and Hayes, SAMUEL P., 
Jr., eds., Some Applications of Be- 
havioural Research. Paris: Unesco, 
1957. 333 pp. $3.25. 


% THIS BOOK BILLS ITSELF AS A “SCIEN- 
tific study of the behavior of men living 
in society.” Composed of detailed re- 
ports on six meetings of businessmen 
and social scientists sponsored by the 
Foundation for Research on Human 
Behavior, Ann Arbor, Michigan, it con- 
tains a variety of research reports on 
topics of immediate interest to indus- 
trial management. 

Some of the chapter titles are: Ad- 
ministrative leadership and organiza- 
tional effectiveness; the training of lead- 
ers for effective human relations; human 
factors in research administration; 
group influence in marketing and public 
relations; psychological surveys in busi- 
ness forecasting. The book also contains 
exhortations by the editors on the need 
for research and hints on how to over- 
come resistance by management to re- 
search. 

The theoretical emphasis, by and 
large, is on individual motivation. One 
chapter deals with the effect of group 
variables such as structure, norms, etc., 
but little attention is paid to these im- 
portant variables anywhere else in the 
book. The word “union” isn’t men- 
tioned until page 72 of the 333-page 
book, and the effect of union member- 
ship is discussed only in a rather dis- 
appointing three-page section in the 
group influence chapter. 

Basic strengths: (1) Myriad detailed 
reports on surveys, experiments and 
company training programs; (2) details 
on how the six meetings themselves 
were organized and run. 

Basic weaknesses: (1) Lack of an 
overview relating the data to a general 
theory; (2) de-emphasis of group vari- 
ables. 

Most valuable section to mass com- 
municators: chapter on group influence 
in marketing and public relations. 

LIONEL C. BaRRow Jr. 
University of Wisconsin 
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May, Mark A. and LUMSDAINE, AR- 
THUR A., Learning from Films. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1958. 
$5. 


®% THIs IS A REPORT OF HOW, FROM 
1946 to 1954, the Yale Motion Picture 
Research Project painstakingly tested 
one after another variation in the way 
films are made and used, and in the way 
their effects vary with the pupils who 
see them. It should be a useful source of 
ideas for researchers with an eye on the 
$18 million authorized for audio-visual 
research under the defense education 
act. Teachers of teachers and producers 
of closed and open-circuit educational 
TV also may find it useful. High school 
and grade teachers themselves would 
probably prefer a simple how-to man- 
ual; college teachers must wait until 
someone embarks on a similar step-by- 
step process of research into their audio- 
visual problems. 

Those who found Hovland’s book on 
primacy and recency less insightful and 
significant than his earlier works, may 
have the same fault to find with this 
volume. In general, rather than break- 
ing ground into new areas, it confirms 
earlier studies, particularly those at 
Pennsylvania State University and the 
military research during and after 
World War II. 

Just as “Battle of Britain” showed 
films did not change attitudes, so this 
study finds that films, even when specif- 
ically designed for the purpose, were 
not very effective in getting pupils to 
read more books. TV commercials may 
influence buying and color in magazine 
ads may capture attention but, Lazars- 
feld and Merton suggested 10 years 
ago, using mass media for social objec- 
tives is something else again. If color 
enhances irrelevant cues with the class- 
room’s captive audience, for example, 
it will confuse and hinder learning; 
motivation must be relevant. 


- = Er eS a 
Just as the Penn State studies found 
that optical and attention-getting effects 
or music and dramatic sequences do not 
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aid learning (and may hinder it), so the 
Yale studies find that the cheapest way 
is often the best. A crude film of 200 
sketches, one for each scene, costs 
about $1,500 yet proved as effective in 
teaching facts and principles as the fin- 
ished color film costing many times that 
amount. Off-screen narration (which 
has the advantages of being easy to 
modify and update, to translate into an- 
other language) taught as effectively as 
did on-screen dialogue. Printed labels 
as in the silent movies, when spliced 
into the film to encourage practice, 
proved as effective as repeating the en- 
tire film. 

Films did provide vicarious experi- 
ence which increased pupils’ reading 
readiness. And they did encourage more 
student participation in post-film discus- 
sions—even though teachers still did 
most of the talking. But clips from two 
commercial films favoring due process 
of law (Oxbow Incident and Boom- 
erang) led to a congruent attitude 
change, even when supplemented with 
printed material, only for pupils rated 
by teachers as “best citizens”—appar- 
ently those already favorably disposed. 

It is no great surprise to learn that 
“experts” tended to overestimate pupils’ 
ability to learn from films, that one 
movie rated for the fourth grade proved 
most effective with ninth graders. Nor 
to be told that any preview of a film by 
a teacher is better than none but that 
systematic previews, involving produc- 
ers, teachers and pupils, are best of all, 
and provide a workable substitute for 
systematic experimentation. 

Many of us may be surprised, how- 
ever, to learn that although post-film 
instruction may clarify and complete 
the lesson—this was not tested in the 
Yale studies—instruction before the 
showing does not seem to improve 
learning. Nor, we are told, does it make 
much difference whether the film is 
tied closely to a lesson syllabus. 

The authors conclude from this that 
film can actually replace, not just assist, 
a teacher and be shown without a 
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teacher present or in a large auditorium 
to pupils of many different grade levels. 
These will be fighting words to many 
teachers. The “threat” involved in them 
may help explain another finding—that 
at least a third of Connecticut’s teachers 
used no films at all in 1950-51. Audio- 
visual enthusiasts, however, will find no 
support here for college courses in au- 
dio-visual education as a way of in- 
creasing film use; such courses, indeed, 
seemed to have no effect on teachers’ 
use of films. Instead, the authors sug- 
gest on-the-job workshops and provision 
of film libraries in the town where the 
school is located, both of which are re- 
lated to increased use of teaching films. 
EpDGAR CRANE 

Michigan State University 


McCartuy, Puiwip J., Introduction to 
Statistical Reasoning. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1957. 
402 pp. $5.75. 


@ aS THE TITLE SUGGESTS, PROF. 
McCarthy has set out to write a non- 
mathematical book on statistics. Jour- 
nalists, seldom noted for their mathe- 
matical ability, ought to be more inter- 
ested than most in such an endeavor. 

One should not infer from the title, 
however, that it is intended for the per- 
son with no mathematical aptitude. It 
is more suited for the person with the 
basic ability, but not the background 
and experience and statistics. It is per- 
haps in this latter respect that it holds 
the most promise for journalism re- 
search. 

In most respects the book, despite its 
title, does not differ too much from tra- 
ditional texts in statistics. It seems as 
mathematical as most. The author cov- 
ers distribution, the mean and median, 
variance, sampling, probability, confi- 
dence intervals, binomial distribution, 
chi square, and linear correlations. 

Prof. McCarthy has made the mate- 
rial more interesting by the use of live 
data from studies in the social sciences 
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for examples and problems. Some mass 
media studies are included. 

However, many examples fail to live 
up to the author’s stated intention to 
draw illustrative material “from inves- 
tigations that are as significant as pos- 
sible.” Too many examples are narrow 
in scope and based on unsatisfactory 
sampling procedures. 

The treatment of sampling, inciden- 
tally, is one of the outstanding parts of 
this book. Researchers will find the dis- 
cussion of the effect of different tech- 
niques on sample variance very useful 
in planning sampling procedures. 

It seems unfortunate that a book of 
this nature coming out at this time 
completely ignores the use of IBM 
equipment and digital computers. 

And while the problems in the book 
generally are well suited, they tend to 
demand more arithmetic than statistical 
reasoning for solution. This perhaps 
summarizes the book itself, which al- 
though it is a sound basic book in sta- 
tistics, does not seem to have achieved 
the promise of its title. 

Guipo H. STEempet Iil 
Central Michigan College 


Ross, JOHN E., and BosTIAN, LLoyp R.., 
Time Use Patterns and Communica- 
tions Activities of Wisconsin Farm 
Families in Wintertime. Madison: 
University of Wisconsin, 1958. 110 
PP- 

WY THE OBJECTIVES OF THE TOTAL 
study on which this is a first report 
were to measure the amount of time 
spent in any or all ways or activities; to 
measure the variations in time use dur- 
ing different times of the day, from day 
to day, and in different seasons; to eval- 
uate time use in light of the degree of 
urban influence and communications 
availability; to analyze the relationship 
between time use and socio-economic 
factors. 


Because only one field study has been 
made, there are no findings on seasonal 
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variations; no generally significant rela- 
tionship was found between time use 
patterns and urban influence and com- 
munications availability; sex is the only 
other variable represented in this report 
limited to the responses of adult men 
and women on time of day and different 
day activities. 

The basic collecting tool was individ- 
ally kept, 24-hour diaries covering a 
three-day period, supplemented by a 
family questionnaire. (An important 
omission in an otherwise expertly pre- 
sented report is the failure to indicate at 
any point the number of diary-keeping 
respondents represented by the data. 
Apparently on the order of 400 diaries, 
complete and incomplete, were returned 
by each sex.) 


In summary form, the findings are: 
Men spent about one-fifth of their wak- 
ing time in contact with mass media, 
women about one-fourth; men and 
women spent about one-half of their 
mass media time with television, a little 
better than a third with radio, and 
about one-sixth in reading. Women 
spent more time than men with televi- 
sion and radio, about the same time 
reading. Sunday was the lightest day in 
mass media use both for men and wom- 
en. Saturdays and weekdays were virtu- 
ally even for men; for women a larger 
share of time was spent with mass me- 
dia on weekdays than either Saturdays 
or Sundays. 


These diary reports of amount of 
time spent with radio and television do 
not differ markedly from those supplied 
by commercial rating services, but the 
records of reading time are somewhat 
less than the estimates usually given by 
respondents in standard readership sur- 
veys. For example, the diary data for 
men show, on the average weekday, a 
combined total of 40 minutes newspa- 
per, magazine, and farm magazine 
reading time. 

Other activities reported on—by sex, 
time of day, and day of week—are: 
movie going (virtually none), eating, 
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sleeping, visiting, meetings, church, 
miscellaneous leisure, and working. 

Subsequent reports will deal with 
other variables and with the time use 
habits of young people. 

The study is soundly conceived and 
executed and is a useful addition to our 
growing store of information in an im- 
portant area. 

ARTHUR M. BARNES 
State University of lowa 


STEIN, HERMAN D. and CLOWARD, 
RICHARD A.., eds., Social Perspectives 
on Behavior. Glencoe, Ill.: Free 
Press, 1958. xix + 666 pp. $7.50. 


% THIS BOOK IS A FURTHER EFFORT ON 
the part of many in the social work pro- 
fession to draw upon the insights and 
empirical findings of the social scientist. 
In their provocative commentaries at 
the beginning of each section, the edit- 
ors summarize some of the lessons in 
perception and behavior which can then 
be pondered in the readings that follow. 
This well-stocked larder of original and 
sometimes brilliant contributions (sel- 
dom written with the social worker in 
mind) argues that the social worker 
needs to take heed of the social forces 
affecting both the prescription and im- 
pact of his therapy. 

“Family Structure and Ethnic Pat- 
terns” heads the first section of contri- 
butions in this social science reader for 
social work and related professions fol- 
lowed by “Social Roles,” “Values,” “So- 
cial Stratification,” “Deviant Behavior 
as a Property of Groups,” and “Bureau- 
cratic Structure.” The contents of each 
section become increasingly applied, 
leading in most cases from theoretic 
orientation to behavioral comparisons. 

Considerable emphasis is given to the 
need for adquate diagnosis on the part 
of the social worker, diagnosis which is 
not confined to those time-honored ac- 
tions the social worker has been pre- 
pared to take in the past. Contrary to 
the stereotypes of “social disorganiza- 
tion” or “social pathology” which have 
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characterized some approaches to social 
work, deviant behavior is shown to have 
its origins more often than not in con- 
flicts between personal conduct and so- 
ciety’s tightly structured expectations. 
Western social institutions often demand 
a conformity grounded in dogma rather 
than empirical fact, psychological and 
economic expense to the community 
notwithstanding. Thus, if one is really 
to understand the so-called “human 
equation” of any social problem, he 
must have some insights into the forces 
which generate conflict and accommo- 
dation between society and its members. 

One might ask who will benefit most 
fiom reading a book of this sort. Those 
in related profession, such as journalism 
and law, may profit more from this 
book than social workers themselves, if 
they are able to view their roles separ- 
ately from the problems at hand. It is 
easy for anyone preoccupied with day- 
to-day professional activities to over- 
look a rational conceptualization of the 
facts of life in fulfilling his own raison 
d’etre, particularly in this instance when 
little has been done in directly applying 
social science theory and research find- 
ings to the practice of social work. The 
practitioner-reader may have little time 
to bridge this relationship for himself. 

Nevertheless, those who believe that 
social work becomes more socially use- 
ful if it assimilates findings with respect 
to the science of society should be grate- 
ful to the editors. 


ROBERT C. SORENSEN 
Radio Free Europe, Munich 


Stock, DorotHy and THELEN, HER- 
BERT A., Emotional Dynamics and 
Group Culture. New York: New 
York University Press, 1958. 296 pp. 
$6. 


@% SUPPOSE THAT YOU HAVE A PROBLEM 
that requires group participation and ac- 
tion for its solution. How large should 
that group be? How important is the 
composition of the group? What is re- 
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quired for maximum creativity in the 
group? Does the group need a desig- 
nated leader? Is there any best leader- 
ship style? Is membership satisfaction a 
sign that all is going well? These are 
basic questions that need to be answered 
before the effective use of groups for 
solving problems can be obtained. 
This book is the end-product of an 
extensive theoretical and practical re- 
search program in the structure and 
interaction within small groups—a pro- 
gram designed to provide answers to 
these and similar questions. The point 
of view has been adopted from the 
thinking of Bion, particularly, that any 
group culture must be explained in 
terms of the interaction between the 
task-orientation and the emotional or 
affective predisposition of the members. 
This should not surprise anyone who 
has worked with small groups, but try- 
ing to document this interaction is an- 
other thing altogether. A series of in- 
tegrated experiments and case studies 
are reported, all involving small groups 
at the National Training Laboratories. 
These experiments develop and opera- 
tionally specify a number of concepts 
regarding person-group problems. 
Stock and Thelen’s work is impress- 
ive in the range of questions they at- 
tempt to answer, and in the techniques 
they use. They have shown that social 
psychology has developed enough tech- 
niques and sophistication to demonstrate 
empirically what before had been only 
assumed by common sense. This is not 
to say that the book is only a meth- 
odological exercise in proving the ob- 
vious. The behavioral sciences are sore- 
ly in need of organizing concepts to 
integrate the wealth of new ideas and 
facts being made available. Stock and 
Thelen have done a commendable job 
of reducing a mass of observation and 
speculation into a coherent body of the- 
ory, with specific experiments to docu- 
ment it. And they do not fail to point 
out the unanswered questions, nor to 
notice the loose wisps of unaccounted- 
for facts that will escape any attempt to 
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rigorously order a large amount of in- 
formation by a few theoretical proposi- 
tions. 

Students of the behavioral sciences, 
including journalism and communica- 
tion, can appreciate the approach this 
program of research follows. The speci- 
fic theory outlined here may be replaced 
by a new and better one, but only after 
the same kind of thinking and experi- 
mentation has been undertaken. 


RALPH NORMAN HABER 
Stanford University 


Unesco, The Training of Journalists: 
A World-Wide Survey on the Train- 
ing of Personnel for the Mass Media. 
Paris: Unesco, 1958. 222 pp. $2. 
Also published in French and Span- 
ish. Order in U.S.A. from Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27. 


@ THE SPREAD OF EDUCATION FOR 
journalism throughout the world is well 
described in this latest contribution 
from the staff of Unesco’s Department 
of Mass Communication, headed by 
Tor Gjesdal. The developments of the 
last 10 years become even more strik- 
ing when the scope and contents of the 
present book are compared with those 
of the earlier Professional Training of 
Journalists, written by Robert W. Des- 
mond and published by Unesco in 1949. 

In 1948, when most of the data for 
the first survey were compiled, reports 
indicated a definite interest in journal- 
ism education in 43 countries besides 
the United States of America. In more 
than half of these countries, however, 
specialized training programs had be- 
gun only since 1945, or were still in the 
planning stage. 

By 1958, when the present volume 
went to press, reports were available 
from 43 countries where specialized 
training for journalism actually is under 
way. And instead of being summarized 
by one author, the reports are written 
by 25 journalists and journalism teach- 
ers from the areas covered. This affords 
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much more insight into the thinking be- 
hind the varying types of programs than 
was possible 10 years ago. 

As might be expected, some of the 
reports are more revealing than others. 
There also are instances where one is 
led to suspect that national pride has 
been responsible for a bit of “window- 
dressing.” But these are the exception: 
the articles for the most part are clear, 
factual, and to the point. 

No less valuable than the reports 
from individual countries are the first 
two parts of the book, which deal with 
“International Collaboration in the 
Training of Journalists” and “Training 
Principles and Methods.” Those who 
are unacquainted with Unesco’s sub- 
stantial contributions in this field, or 
who are unfamiliar with such recent de- 
velopments as the first International 
Center for Advanced Training in Jour- 
nalism (Strasbourg) and the new Inter- 
national Association for Mass Commu- 
nication Research, will find here the in- 
formation they need. 


Three American teachers of journal- 
ism contribute to the volume: Norval 
Neil Luxon on recent curricula trends, 
Burton W. Marvin on training pro- 
grams in the United States, and Harry 
Heath on education for radio and tele- 
vision journalism. Americans also can 
gain helpful insights into their own 
programs from the penetrating com- 
ments of such professionals as Marcel 
Stijns of Belgium, M. Chalapathi Rau 
of India and Juan Valmaggia of Argen- 
tina. 

Although the Preface by the Unesco 
staff is careful to point out that “useful 
results” can be achieved by “on-the-job 
training programs,” such as those in the 
United Kingdom and Australia, the 
book as a whole clearly indicates that in 
most areas of the world the trend is to- 
ward university programs of the type 
developed in the United States. This is 
true on both sides of the “Iron Cur- 
tain”; indeed, the articles by journalism 
teachers in the U.S.S.R., Poland and 
Czechoslovakia are among the most 
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interesting in the book, because of the 
marked similarities as well as the differ- 
ences between their programs and ours. 
Already this book is being used as “a 
guide for action at both the national 
and the international level.” For exam- 
ple, it was one of the chief bases of de- 
liberations at the recent conference in 
Quito, Ecuador, on the training of jour- 
nalists in Latin America. Unesco de- 
serves the gratitude of journalists and 
journalism teachers everywhere for per- 
forming another much needed task in 
the field of mass communications. 
RAYMOND B. NIXON 
University of Minnesota 


FATTORELLO, FRANCESCO, ed., Saggi E 
Studi di Pubblicistica (Settima e ot- 
tava serie). Rome: Istituto Italiano 
di Pubblicismo, 1957. 471 pp. 4,000 
lira. 

@ ALTHOUGH THE STUDY OF MASS COM- 

munication in Italy is hampered by lack 

of formal academic recognition and the 
lukewarm attitude of editors, radio and 

television station executives, there is a 

growing awareness of its role in Italian 

society. Some small credit may be due 
to the consistent and continuing pro- 
gram of attaching Fulbright lecturers in 
communications to the Istituto di Pub- 
blicismo in Rome, as well as to the Es- 
says and Studies in Communication 
published annually by the Institute. 
The title of the book—not to men- 
tion the name of the institute—may 
cause some confusion among readers 
who are not familiar with Italian com- 
munications terminology. Pubblicistica 
and Pubblicismo are used at the insti- 
tute to describe an area which is a mod- 
ern extension of the German Publizistik 
or earlier Zeitungswissenschaft. Previ- 
ous volumes have carried summaries of 
lectures delivered by visiting American 
lecturers on such varied topics as news- 
paper reporting and public relations. In 
the current edition is Professor Mac- 

Lean’s contribution on American news- 

paper readership studies. 
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Under the umbrella of Pubblicistica 
are to be found articles and summaries 
of lectures by Italian newspaper editors, 
film directors, and government informa- 
tion specialists on such varied subjects 
as the history of newspaper advertising, 
the treatment of scientific news, the use 
of music as a medium of communica- 
tion, the language of the films. The gen- 
eral reader may be surprised by the 
heavy proportion of material devoted to 
specific problems of government and 
non-profit organization information, in- 
cluding combatting illiteracy, the pro- 
motion of the sale of milk, attracting 
German tourists to Italy. This is under- 
standable when one considers that many 
of the students at the Institute are gov- 
ernment employees. 

The Istituto di Pubblicismo also 
houses the Italian National Center for 
the Study of Information, organized in 
cooperation with UNESCO. Professor 
Fattorello serves as director of the two 
organizations, and has taken advantage 
of the opportunity to include in this 
volume the first bibliography of Italian 
communications material prepared un- 
der the auspices of the latter unit. 

Researchers will find the bibliograph- 
ical section of great value, for it lists 
not only periodicals and books pub- 
lished in 1955-56 but also gives data 
concerning earlier bibliographies avail- 
able in the Vatican and other libraries. 
It treats Italian mass communications in 
all its phases with listings in the history 
of journalism and information, press 
and radio legislation, communications in 
government, advertising, propaganda, 
public relations, and the specialized 
media of the press, cinema, radio and 
television as well as studies in the sci- 
ence of communication. 

Unfortunately, in its present form, 
the use of the material is limited to 
those with a reading knowledge of Ital- 
ian. English or French summaries of 
the more important articles as well as 
an annotated bibliographical translation 
would increase its value for researchers 
in the field of international compara- 
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tive communications. Perhaps a project 
for future Fulbright lecturers attached 
to the Istituto di Pubblicismo could be 
that of translating summaries of the 
more important articles and annotated 
bibliography. In a sense, the latter is be- 
ing done in part in the JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY Foreign Communications 
section, but this does not take care of 
the articles appearing in many of the 
Italian periodicals. 

THEODORE E. KRUGLAK 
Long Island University 


KHURSHID, ABDUS SALAM, Newsletters 
in the Orient. Assen, Holland: Van 
Gorcum & Co., N. V., 1956. 124 pp. 
f 13.50. 


% ALTHOUGH HISTORIANS AND STU- 
dents of history have perhaps read 
about newsletters from the many refer- 
ences to them in history books, the ori- 
gin and development of this institution 
on the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent have 
now been more thoroughly and sys- 
tematically dealt with by a journalist. 
Dr. Khurshid has had to wade through 
a gigantic amount of material and col- 
lect facts and figures from many sources 
before putting them together into a 
highly interesting book which was his 
Ph.D. dissertation in the Institute of 
Press Science at the University of Am- 
sterdam. 

To a very large extent the book is 
historical, but in dealing almost exclu- 
sively with the subject of newsletters, it 
is perhaps more useful to the journal- 
ism student than to the historian. How- 
ever, who will benefit from it to a 
greater degree than the other is hard to 
say. 

The journalist will find much that 
will give him greater insight into the 
origin of the news agency and the news- 
paper; the historian will find a fasci- 
nating sequence of vignettes which will 
throw some light on several facets of 
the administrative systems of succeed- 
ing rulers of what is now the Indo-Pak- 
istan sub-continent. For, in writing 
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about the institution of newsletters, Dr. 
Khurshid had necessarily to refer to 
some of the inter-related subjects like 
the postal system, the intelligence or- 
ganization, the public relations set-up, 
etc. 

“The earliest reference to an organi- 
zation for the collection of news in an- 
cient India,” Dr. Khurshid says, “is 
found in the Ordinances of Manu, an 
important historical document whose 
date of origin is rather obscure.” It is 
not until he begins to deal with the 
Ghaznavid era that Dr. Khurshid pro- 
vides definite dates in his historical re- 
view of the news-collection system on 
the sub-continent. The Ghaznavid Dy- 
nasty began its rule at the end of the 
tenth century A. D. It established La- 
hore as the seat of the government in 
1020-21. 

Dr. Khurshid has traced the develop- 
ment of the organization of the news 
services of the various rules of India 
very systematically. He has followed a 
chronological order in dealing with the 
system of news collection from the days 
of the Delhi Sultanate through the 
Mughal period and the Marhatta re- 
gime to the emergence of the manu- 
script newspaper. In dealing with the 
particular problems of individual rulers, 
the corruption of some news writers 
who simultaneously served as spies, the 
many women news gatherers employed 
by palace heads, the status of reporters 
and their modes of operation, the au- 
thor has provided enough anecdotes to 
make the book highly interesting even 
to a lay reader. 

However, where both Dr. Khurshid 
and his publisher failed somewhat was 
in not having his manuscript read be- 
fore publication by a competent author- 
ity in the English language. A few 
grammatical errors may not detract 
from the value of the book to the re- 
searcher, but their elimination would 
surely increase its readability. 

Also, one may wonder if Dr. Khur- 
shid’s title is not misleading. He is es- 
sentially dealing with what is now the 
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Indo-Pakistan sub-continent. If a few 
references have been made to other 
areas, they were necessary for the pur- 
poses of an adequate background. How- 
ever, the “Orient” comprises other areas 
which are almost totally left out. The 
original title of the Ph.D. thesis, “His- 
tory of Newsletters in the Indo-Pakis- 
tan Sub-continent,” would have been 
more correct. Brevity for a book title 
was perhaps the main motivation for 
this change, but it could be misleading 
to a researcher searching for material 
on areas in the Orient, other than the 
Indo-Pakistan sub-continent. 

YeRuvVA V. L. Rao 
University of Minnesota 


BERRY, THOMAS ELLIOTT, Journalism 
Today. Philadelphia: Chilton Com- 
pany, 1958. 501 pp. $6.50. 


IN HIS SECOND CHAPTER DR. BERRY 
offers his reader—presumably the cal- 
low cub—a challenging assignment: 
“Select 12 pictures from various news- 
papers and evaluate the cut lines for 
general effectiveness.” 

Now this isn’t such a tough job, pro- 
vided you can cut through the ambigui- 
ties of intent. But not until 300 pages 
later do you find out about “Pictorial 
Communication.” 

The whole book is diffuse in form 
and substance. Quite understandably, 
when you consider that Dr. Berry is 
trying to cover the history, techniques 
and opportunities of journalistic writing 
and editing, with radio, televison, mag- 
azines and trade publications thrown in. 

In effect, the book is a set of hints 
about things journalistic. These notes 
are given the appearance of systematic 
organization mostly by typographical di- 
visions. But there is no real coherence 
and no indication that you can find out 
more by going to specialized sources. 
Wolseley and Campbell in Exploring 
Journalism are much more effective. 

The inadequacies are not only in the 
complexity of the subject. I think the 
author fails to reach down to basic 
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principles. For instance, in the section 
on “Mid-Century Statistics” (o tem- 
pora, 0 mores!) we learn that daily pa- 
pers were at “the strongest position in 
history”—1,780 dailies by 1950 with a 
circulation of nearly 53,000,000. Then, 
in a brief paragraph, “Current Statis- 
tical Picture,” we discover that by 1957 
there were 1,588 [?] dailies with a net 
paid circulation of 56,600,000. What 
these figures mean or portend we never 
find out. 

In a sense, such presentation is typ- 
ical of journalism today, but not the 
kind of journalism that is needed today 
and tomorrow. 

HyYMan A. ENZER 
Hofstra College 


HARRAL, STEWART, The Feature Writ- 
er’'s Handbook. Norman, Oklahoma: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1958. 
342 pp. $5. 


@ IN A DECADE NOTORIOUS FOR ITS “DO 
it yourself” kits, philosophies, and prac- 
tices, it was inevitable that someone 
would come up with a “do it yourself” 
kit designed to permit anybody to func- 
tion as a feature writer on short notice. 
That that someone would be Stewart 
Harral and that the subtitle of the book 
should be “2,000 tested ideas” might 
also be classed as in the direction of in- 
evitability. 

To the harried city editor on the 
small daily, functioning as his own fea- 
ture editor, this book will be a natural. 
The public relations man and the com- 
pany publication editor looking for eas- 
ily packaged, slick, eye-catching fea- 
tures will also find this a handy recipe 
book. 

More than three-fourths of the book 
consists of an alphabetical list of “test- 
ed” ideas ranging from “Accidents” to 
“Zoos.” A typical “idea” entry is that 
for “Electrocutions.” 

“How do men and women face 
death in the electric chair? ‘All men 
face death in the chair bravely,’ a vet- 
eran executioner stated, ‘because they 
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want to show how courageous they are.’ 
The warden of your state penitentiary 
will reveal some of the sidelights of the 
condemned person’s last few hours. 
What do they talk about? What advice 
do they give for those who may be con- 
templating lives of crimes? How do 
they feel about death?” 

All of the ideas for features in the 
book have been used time and again 
and the great majority undoubtedly still 
have a good deal of mileage left in them 
before recapping. 

The 70 pages of advice and exhorta- 
tion which precede the “idea” list in- 
clude chapters entitled “What Every 
Writer Should Know,” “25 Ways of 
Sparking Story Ideas,” “Devices Do It,” 
and “What Makes a Title Click?” 

Advice as to putting the ideas down 
perhaps is typified by the following, 
“You must focus on the visible, the au- 
dible, and the measurable. You must 
give names, places, facts, dates, and fig- 
ures. You repeat exactly what was said. 
If you find something abstract, you 
translate it to the concrete.” 

This undoubtedly will be a handy tool 
for the teacher of pure entertainment 
feature writing or for the specialized 
editor who wants ideas for a fast-work- 
ing staff who must aim at high enter- 
tainment readership. For the teacher of 
informative articles preoccupied with 
helping students develop an individual 
and growing style of writing this book 
will be of little interest. 

CHARLES E. HIGBIE 
University of Wisconsin 





RUCKER, FRANK W., Newspaper Circu- 
lation; What, Where and How. 
Ames, Iowa: The Iowa State College 
Press, 1958. 390 pp. $6.50. 


@ HERE IS A BOOK WHICH SHOULD 
prove to be a valuable asset to the prac- 
tical circulator as well as to those jour- 
nalism students who are interested in 
newspaper management. To combine 
information into one book that will sat- 
isfy both the practitioner and the col- 
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lege professor is a difficult assignment. 
Professor Rucker has drawn upon his 
30 years of experience as a newspaper 
publisher and six years as a college pro- 
fessor to successfully produce such a 
book. 

Newspaper Circulation . . . What, 
Where and How covers the field in de- 
tail. The responsibilities of the various 
phases of newspaper circulation are 
well defined with emphasis on sound 
organization. Data from some 200 ex- 
perts round out an excellent presenta- 
tion. 

This book will serve a p in the 
classroom and is an excellent handbook 
for the personnel of newspaper circula- 
tion departments. 

LesTER L. HAWKES 
University of Wisconsin 





Hott, RoBert T., Radio Free Europe. 
Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1958. xii + 249 pp. $5. 

@ AFTER SIX YEARS OF BROADCASTING 

to Iron Curtain countries from the 

comparatively sympathetic environment 
of West Europe, Radio Free Europe 
was severely criticized by much of the 
western press in the winter of 1958 for 
its role in the tragic Hungarian revolt. 
The charges made against RFE were: 

1) the Hungarians were incited to sui- 

cidal action; 2) even if the scripts did 

not appear inflammatory to the Ameri- 

can reader, they did incite the Freedom 

Fighters; and 3) disregarding script 

content, six years of RFE operation was 

proof ipso facto for the Hungarians 
that help would be extended to them. 
Professor Holt investigates these 
charges and convincingly absolves RFE 
of the first two counts. As to the third 
charge, the author indicates that the real 
culprit was not RFE but the U. S. State 
Department and its inability to meet the 
crisis with imaginative plans. In a con- 
troversial analysis of the political as- 
pects of the Polish-Hungarian uprisings, 
the author suggests West Germany 
might have been neutralized in return 
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for the Russian promise to pull troops 
out of Hungary and Poland. The world- 
wide repercussions of such a drastic 
move are not discussed, but it is as- 
sumed one of the subsidiary effects 
would have been to relieve RFE as the 
scapegoat in the situation. 

In any case, Professor Holt is 
brought to question the entire concept 
of an “officially non-official” propa- 
ganda operation such as RFE. While 
the advantages of RFE not being linked 
Officially to the American government 
are great (e.g., freedom from congres- 
sional harassment), a basic danger ex- 
ists of RFE committing the United 
States to a policy position the govern- 
ment can not accept. 

With tactical quarters in Munich and 
strategic offices in New York, RFE has 
had to rely on a relatively informal 
chain of command and a few excep- 
tionally qualified individuals. The dis- 
cussion of these organizational prob- 
lems and technical challenges, such as 
Soviet jamming, is what recommends 
this book as a worthwhile addition to 
the journalism library. 

RICHARD A. GARVER 
Montana State University 


STEPHAN, FREDERICK F. and McCar- 
THY, Pup J., Sampling Opinions. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1958. 451 pp. $12. 


@ THE TEACHER OF MEDIA AND OPINION 
measurement has benefited considerably 
in recent years from the new literature. 
In addition to the treatises on sampling 
by Cochran, Deming, and Hansen, Hur- 
witz, and Madow, among others, have 
been the treatises on interviewing by 
Hyman and Kahn and Cattell and Hy- 
man’s Survey Design and Analysis. This 
book should also be welcomed enthusi- 
astically. 

Shortly after World War II the Na- 
tional Research Council and the Social 
Science Research Council jointly estab- 
lished an ad hoc Committee on the 
Measurement of Opinion, Attitudes, 
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and Consumer Wants. The Committee 
commissioned the present authors to 
make a study of sampling on a grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation to the 
SSRC. The study relates to sampling 
for only opinion and attitude surveys. 

The authors obtained access to the 
records of the leading research agen- 
cies, such as NORC and the SRC at the 
University of Michigan, and also exam- 
ined some major surveys done by indi- 
viduals, such as the 1948 Elmira elec- 
tion study. Most of this data was of 
1946-48 vintage. This study is chiefly a 
report of their findings. 

It is not a textbook which presents 
principles of sampling deduced from 
mathematical theorems since such text- 
books are available. It is rather a com- 
mon sense examination and evaluation 
of sampling in terms of the purposes of 
the sampler (e.g., accuracy, cost, feasi- 
bility, and acceptability). It discusses 
gains and losses in terms of these pur- 
poses. From such a standpoint the au- 
thors permit some tolerance for models 
other than probability models (e.g., 
quota and purposive selection of 
areas), although they point out, for ex- 
ample, that is isn’t possible to place 
quota sampling on a sound theoretical 
basis, nor, for that matter, cluster sam- 
pling when the clusters and dwelling 
units are selected by systematic rather 
than random methods. 

They report the findings of some of 
their empirical studies of the procedures 
and results of certain surveys, although 
the data available to them were limited 
and the differences in the procedures 
restricted their ability to make com- 
parisons. 

Their examination of some of these 
studies tells us a great deal about the 
nature and operation of quota type sur- 
veys—accessibility of respondents, 
characteristics of refusals, time of con- 
tact, time spent interviewing, elapsed 
time between interviews, cost, and oth- 
er considerations. 


They also found large discrepancies 
between the plans and the actual per- 
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formance of surveys on a probability 
model sample. For individuals (not 
households) the planned sample is only 
80% to 85% completed. 

They recommend that survey admin- 
istrators include maximum bias from 
non-contacted individuals in the report- 
ed measure of sampling error. 


The teacher of sampling from human 
populations will find that the concrete 
finding reported in this book will illumi- 
nate his lectures even though he is al- 
ready familiar with some of the findings 
the authors have borrowed from other 
studies of opinion sampling. The bibli- 
ography is an exhaustive list of such 
studies. 

This is not a how-to-do-it book, but 
in Part III the authors discuss and eval- 
uate each step in a survey without be- 
ing prescriptive. For example, they 
point out that stratification frequently 
offers only small gains in opinion and 
attitude studies and they recommend as 
a solution for several shortcomings of 
surveys better training of interviewers. 


They conclude that “any major prog- 
ress in the improvement of surveys tnay 
have to await ingenious innovations and 
extraordinary discoveries”’—as in the 
physical sciences. 

CHILTON R. BUSH 


Stanford University 


Cutuip, Scott M. and CENTER, ALLEN 
H., Effective Public Relations. 2nd 
ed. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1958. xiii + 450 pp. $6.75. 


% THIS BOOK IS GENERALLY REGARDED 
by journalism teacher specialists as the 
most usable single volume for survey 
courses in the theory and practices of 
public relations. 

If this statement was true of the 1952 
edition, it is even more applicable to 
the 1958 edition. Cutlip and Center re- 
tained the basic organization of their 
book, but have heavily revised and re- 
written the 28 chapters. 
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The result: more substance, a draw- 
ing upon the results of recent research 
and continued experience in the profes- 
sional field, and a “meatiness” which 
will satisfy both instructors and stu- 
dents who find some of the literature in 
this field frothy. 


Chapters on the history and develop- 
ment of public relations have been ex- 
panded. Those dealing with persuasion 
and public opinion, and with the use of 
research tools in fact-finding and evalu- 
ation of results, represent a highly in- 
formed overview of the theory and in- 
formation available in those areas of 
mass communications research. From 
such a base the book moves into the 
various areas of public relations prac- 
tice and the use of the various media in 
reaching specific publics. Several chap- 
ters deal with special fields of public 
relations work, as in the earlier edition. 

At the request of some teachers, case 
problems have been included at the 
close of most chapters, which can serve 
as focal points for class discussion or as 
springboards for the presentation of 
practitioners in the field who deal with 
similar problems. 

Brief bibliographies following each of 
the chapters incorporate the best and 
most recent of the citations in Profes- 
sor Cutlip’s 1957 Public Relations Bib- 
liography (University of Wisconsin 
Press) and in some cases go beyond the 
cutoff date of the bibliography volume. 

Professor Cutlip, of the University of 
Wisconsin School of Journalism faculty, 
is recognized for his leadership in the 
public relations area. His co-author is 
director of public relations for Motor- 
ola, Inc. and a lecturer in public rela- 
tions at Northwestern University. To- 
gether they have produced a book re- 
flecting the proper concept of the role 
of the practitioner as a communicator, 
as an analyst of public opinion and as a 
counselor to those responsible for man- 
agement performance. 


EDWIN EMERY 
University of Minnesota 
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STAFF OF CBS News, Television News 
Reporting. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1958. 182 pp. 
$5.75. 


THE DIRECTOR OF CBS NEWS, JOHN 
F. Day, asserts in his Introduction to 
this excellent handbook on television 
news that “In no other branch of jour- 
nalism does a newsman require such a 
range of skills.” A decade ago this re- 
viewer suggested, in a National Associ- 
ation of Radio News Directors publica- 
tion on local news operations, that a 
radio newsman must have a great deal 
more versatility than a newspaper re- 
porter. In the sense that the electronic 
media do require of their newsmen 
much more than a superficial working 
knowledge of the tools of their trade, 
such assertions are certainly appropri- 
ate. This is especially true in the case of 
the television newsman, for the tech- 
niques of television journalism are ex- 
ceedingly complex. They are, more- 
over, constantly changing as the elec- 
tronic engineers invent or devise new 
and useful gadgetry to make reporting 
by television a true challenge to the 
newsmen working in this fledgling me- 
dium. In the 10 years that television has 
been an important mass medium, its 
working journalists have been hard put 
to grasp the potential of, let alone make 
use of, the technological improvements 
flowing from the laboratories. It is, in- 
deed, something of a truism among 
electronic journalists that often one can 
scarcely get a job of reporting done for 
the gadgetry. 

And, for the professional, it is re- 
portage that counts. The news staffs of 
the television networks and of an in- 
creasing number of stations recognize 
or at least try to honor this ultimate re- 
sponsibility of the journalist. What too 
many of their colleagues in the print 
media, and too many of television’s 
critics, tend to overlook is that elec- 
tronic journalism’s shortcomings are a 
consequence not only of the trial-and- 
error processes inherent in the opera- 
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tion of a new medium but also of the 
lack of an adequate frame of reference. 
But slowly, laboriously, there is evolv- 
ing what Day terms a formulation of 
television journalism’s principles, pro- 
cedures, and practices. It is no over- 
statement to say that the CBS News 
staff has made a most important contri- 
bution to this process with this book. 

In television newsroom and in jour- 
nalism classroom and laboratory, Tele- 
vision News Reporting should serve to 
illuminate and instruct. The book is, to 
be sure, a soft sell for CBS News, CBS 
Newsfilm and, in general, the CBS way 
of doing things. Yet newsman, student 
and teacher should have little difficulty 
in overlooking the sales pitch, for the 
guidelines suggested in the book for 
gathering, editing and presenting news 
by television are for the most part uni- 
versal in scope and application. The 
fact is that this is the first hardcover 
book devoted exclusively to news by 
television. More than this, it “assumes 
a basic news background in the read- 
er,” and is admirably suited for use in 
“point-of-departure” teaching. 

If the instructor would want to cau- 
tion his students about such generaliza- 
tions as “Television news properly em- 
phasizes the frankly pictorial aspects of 
the news” he need only call attention to 
a subsequent observation that “Televi- 
sion cannot probe far into the mind of a 
man, seeking his motivation and pur- 
pose. Indeed, it is one of television’s 
limitations that it must too often settle 
for outward appearances.” Such are the 
succinct insights CBS’ news staff has set 
forth here. The shooting and uses of 
newsfilm, still pictures, interviews, 
weather reporting, remotes—these and 
other aspects of audio-visual reporting 
are expertly explained and described. 
Yet rarely is the reader made to feel 
that he is a captive audience for one 
network news staff's pontification; there 
are few certainties (so far) in television 
journalism, the writers urge, and the 
best that can be done at this date is to 
suggest, to guide, to indicate. 
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Unless and until another, and better, 
handbook of its kind comes along, there 
is little doubt that this one will find im- 
mediate acceptance among most if not 
all teachers of courses in television 
news. It is unfortunate that it was found 
necessary to set so high a selling price 
for this small book; otherwise, students 
are going to like it. Not incidentally, 
Robert Osborn’s illustrations surely are 
among the most cogent ever to brighten 
the pages of a text book. 

ROBERT LINDsAy 
University of Minnesota 


Piper, HENRY Dan and Davigz, FRANK 
E., Guide to Technical Reports. New 
York: Rinehart & Company, 
1958. 83 pp. $1. 


BLICKLE, MARGARET D. and Hovup, 
KENNETH W., Reports for Science 
and Industry. New York: Henry 
Holt & Company, 1958. 320 pp. 
$4.75. 

@ ALTHOUGH TECHNICAL WRITING CAN 
be traced back to ancient Rome, its 
great development has come since 
World War Il, and particularly since 
the Korean conflict. As the nation’s 
prosperity increased, technical writers 
have multiplied. Now they turn out a 
varied product: reports to management, 
technical papers, instruction books, 
popular articles and the like. Anything 
written for anybody about a technical 
stbject is considered a phase of tech- 
nical writing. 

The demand for these writers contin- 
ues to grow. To meet it, many universi- 
ties and colleges have introduced tech- 
nical writing courses. Several good texts 
and other references have been issued, 
and these two publications are notable 
additions to the list. 

Reports for Science and Industry is 
the more detailed, with its main empha- 
sis On reports, to management and 
stockholders, informational _ leaflets, 
operating and instruction manuals, spe- 
cifications, bids, letters of technical in- 
7 and reply, etc. These have well 

been called “the voice of the engineer.” 
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In the first four chapters the authors 
describe investigative and reporting pro- 
cedures common to most reports; these 
are intended for a writer new in the 
technical field. The next five deal more 
specifically with letters, proposals, 
progress reports, memorandum reports 
and final reports. Only Chapter 10 is 
concerned with the very important top- 
ic of material for publications, i. e., 
technical, semitechnical and popular 
articles; and news releases. The final 
chapter reviews principles of writing 
mechanics and sentence structure perti- 
nent to technical reports. A good selec- 
tion of examples, obtained from indus- 
trial sources, shows how the principles 
taught are actually used. For each chap- 
ter there is a group of exercises. 

Guide to Technical Reports, one of 
the excellent Rinehart English Pam- 
phlets, covers more briefly much of the 
same ground. After a section on funda- 
mentals of reports and methods of writ- 
ing them, the second part discusses 
standard procedures for formal and in- 
formal reports. (“Informal” refers to 
inter-office memoranda, and letters.) 
The third section is a summary of rules 
for punctuation, grammar and style. 
Nothing is said about material for pub- 
lication. 

The last half of the pamphlet gives 
examples, including two “horrible ex- 
amples,” together with suggested revi- 
sions and analyses of the reasons for 
making the changes. These should be 
particularly helpful to a writer who 
seeks to improve his own work, but 
does not have the opportunity of con- 
sulting with a teacher. 

JAMES STOKLEY 
Michigan State University 


Hymes, Davin, Production in Advertis- 
ing and the Graphic Arts. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1958. 376 pp. $6.50. 


@ THIS VOLUME HAS UNDERGONE CARE- 
ful revision since it appeared originally 
as Production in Advertising in the Col- 
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ton Press list. Colton also published the 
Production Yearbooks appearing annu- 
ally until 1951. Many of the excellent 
line illustrations from the original Col- 
ton volumes appear in this recent re- 
vision. 

The book has been updated with in- 
formation on new techniques and proc- 
esses, new illustrations are apparent 
particularly in the section on advertising 
art. Valuable additions are appendix I 
consisting of paper samples bound into 
the volume. These samples will provide 
opportunity for students to see and feel 
the various paper stocks. Appendix II 
contains printed type specimens from 
American Type Founders, Mergentha- 
ler Linotype, Intertype Corporation and 
Ludlow Typograph companies. 

Students and instructors will appreci- 
ate the ease with which information can 
be found in this book. Chapters are well 
marked and organized. Bold faced lead- 
ins set off important points and defined 
terms. A complete index keys terms to 
pages. This makes the Hymes volume 
an excellent ready-reference book for 
the practitioner who needs quick an- 
swers in customer relations. 

HAROLD WILSON 
University of Minnesota 


SANDAGE, C. H., and FRYBURGER, VER- 
NON, Advertising Theory and Prac- 
tice. Homewood, Illinois: Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc., 1958. 690 pp. $7. 


@ FOR ONE TO EVALUATE THIS TEXT BY 
Sandage (and now Fryburger) in 1958 
is to be something of a Johnny-come- 
lately. This text, with its earlier edi- 
tions, has been used for many years by 
many teachers of advertising. Through 
five editions (the first in 1936) it has 
been repeatedly updated and improved. 

Professors Sandage and Fryburger 
have a wide acquaintance among the 
teachers of advertising and it may be 
assumed that many suggestions which 
have come from actual classroom use 
have been incorporated in the present 
edition. The previous editions have been 
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eminently satisfactory as texts and have 
often been quoted as reference mate- 
rial, and the fifth edition is even wider 
in its scope. It incorporates into its ex- 
cellent organization contemporary de- 
velopments such as the total marketing 
concept, variations in research, in- 
creased study of media audiences, the 
phantasmagorial pattern of media 
changes, and some of the latest jargon 
of the advertising world. 

Certainly every text has shortcom- 
ings. Probably the best way to obscure 
any such shortcomings is by a plethora 
of virtues. Such is the case with Adver- 
tising Theory and Practice. A reader 
scanning it for any possible shortcom- 
ings is soon diverted by the book’s 
many virtues. 

The organization is well fitted for the 
classroom. The first six chapters are 
grouped under the general heading of 
“Basic Values and Functions.” After 
advertising’s role has been traced his- 
torically, socially, and against economic 
background, the book starts through 
the creative process. The reader is 
urged to prepare himself for creative 
activity by research in respect to the 
consumer, the product, and the market. 
Eight chapters are then devoted to the 
preparation and reproduction of the ad. 
In logical order the book then moves to 
the selection of media, to testing of ad- 
vertising effectiveness, and finally to 
advertising organization. 

Advertising covers a wide range of 
activity, and any book which under- 
takes to describe the field as a whole 
will have many areas in which treat- 
ment in greater depth is possible. The 
strength of this book lies in its leaving 
little unsaid that is essential for an ac- 
curate, overall picture of advertising. 
With great regularity maximum depth is 
incorporated in the treatment of each 
subject, even though the practical re- 
quirements of a text demand that it be 
between two covers. 


Max WALES 
University of Oregon 
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ANDERSON, ALBERT T. and WOMACK, 
THURSTON, Processes in Writing. San 
Francisco: Wadsworth Publishing 
Company, Inc., 1958. 179 pp. 


Y MOST TEXT-BOOK PUBLISHERS AND A 
lot of English teachers evidently like 
drill books—the ones with the blanks 
to be filled in and the incorrect answers 
to be crossed out. I recently counted 
more than twenty of such manuals in 
a ten-minute research of my colleagues’ 
book shelves. Most of these books are 
soft-cover, time-saving instruments with 
such amorphous titles as Exercises in 
. . . Fundamentals of . . . Basic Writing 
.. - Preface to... ., etc. 

Students who are frustrated by the 
ambiguities of Dostoevsky, Henry 
James and Melville also must like the 
comfort of English books that have 
the “right” answers—even if printed 
only in the teacher’s copy. 

Anderson and Womack, who teach 
language arts at San Francisco State 
College, are breaking into new ground 
with this writing manual. The format 
is familiar, but the approach is mature. 
There are few work books that try to 
combine some editing techniques of 
the journalist and the linguistic formu- 
lations of Jespersen and Sapir into a 
method for teaching writing. 

There are no right or wrong answers 
in this book, though the authors some- 
times lead this ignorant reader into 
some murky writing problems. (Sloth- 
ful teachers take note: this can be as 
challenging to you as to your students. ) 

However, I don’t think the gallant 
attempt at synthesis quite comes off. 
How could any one book succeed when 
structuralists, functionalists, and tradi- 
tionalists in language are arrayed in 
battle line from here to Nineveh? And 
of course in those vast ranks around 
us are the unscathed real enemies—the 
docile, the incurious, the misled; the 
philistine as well as the barbarian. 

My only adverse comment (aside 
from subjective feelings about some 
typographical gaucheries and the dis- 
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jointed sequence of the materials) has 
to do with the book’s lack of integra- 
tion and coherence. The authors give 
us only a dab of communication theory 
(obscured by some meaningless illus- 
trations), a slice of linguistics and a 
touch of copy editing. These elements 
fail to have an integral relationship 
with each other. The book doesn’t 
seem to achieve a unified teaching 
process for those hordes of students and 
teachers who should be exposed to its 
excellent ideas. That unification must 
ultimately be the teacher’s job anyway. 

The greatest value of this manual lies 
in its attempt to put into practice the 
stimulating ideas of C. C. Fries and 
Paul Roberts (who are indebted to 
Jespersen, Sapir, Whorf, et al). 

There are too many manuals rolling 
off the presses that haven’t yet discov- 
ered that a noun is many other things 
than “the name of,” and that a prepo- 
sition is as real or ephemeral as thought 
itself. 

HYMAN A. ENZER 
Hofstra College 





CARTER, HOMER L. J. and McGinnis, 
Dorotny J., Effective Reading for 
College Students. New York: The 
Dryden Press, 1957. x + 354 pp. 
$3.60. 


@% THIS BOOK IS INTENDED TO BE USED 
by college students and adults who 
want to improve their ability to read. 
It contains information about some of 
the correlates of poor reading and pro- 
vides rules and principles intended to 
increase one’s reading skill. I think it 
would serve its purpose best as a text 
accompanied by supplementary class 
lectures and laboratory exercises. As a 
do-it-yourself manual I doubt that it 
would be effective. 

The authors have a broad concept of 
what makes for effective reading. Their 
thesis, with which we would all agree, 
is that speed and vocabulary alone do 
not make a good reader. They main- 
tain that a good reader can concentrate 
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on his reading, can evaluate facts and 
inferences, can find information he 
needs, can organize and remember ma- 
terial, can understand maps and charts, 
can converse well, write well, make 
good public speeches, and wisely allo- 
cate his time. Agreed. But a book on 
reading which attempts to treat all of 
these areas (plus many more) becomes 
diffuse and cluttered. By trying to men- 
tion everything briefly, the authors treat 
only a few things adequately. Their 
book reads like a course outline. 

Some of the “rules and principles” 
mentioned would be of assistance to 
poor readers. In particular, the sug- 
gestions on vocabulary building seem 
sound. A useful list of common pre- 
fixes, roots, and affixes is provided. 
Some other rules are merely silly, how- 
ever. For example, one is supposed to 
have a 22” by 28” sheet of cardboard 
on which to outline a report or organ- 
ize material for an examination. Many 
of the rules, moreover, are blatantly 
exhortative in nature and would be 
greeted with a wry smile by most soph- 
omores of my acquaintance. Some ex- 
amples: “Learn to overcome your fears 
and worries.” “You can do what others 
have done if you really try.” “Regard- 
less of what you think of your ability 
or what you have been told by your 
friends, you can write.” 

The lists provided of reading tests, 
reading acceleration equipment and 
films, other books on reading improve- 
ment, and bibliographies of great books 
may be valuable to researchers and 
others. 

WayYNE A. DANIELSON 
University of Wisconsin 





DuRKHEIM, EMILE, Professional Ethics 
and Civic Morals. Glencoe, Illinois: 
The Free Press, 1958. 228 pp. 

% DURKHEIM DELIVERED THE FIRST OF 


the lectures translated by Miss Brook- 
field a few years before the death of 
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Victoria, and the last while the Balkan 
wars were playing prelude to the great 
conflict. Moreover he appears to me, 
in these lectures, to be neither a theorist 
nor a metricist, but a describer of the 
observable. What must appear to the 
contemporary reader as the mutability 
of his basic assumption provides a bit- 
ter comic to the content of the lectures. 

But none of this is to say that the 
scholar interested in the relations of so- 
cial establishments to society ought not 
to read these lectures. On the contrary, 
they provide an historical monument in 
the development of ideas about the or- 
der and power of rules of behavior 
amongst members of groups serving 
such establishments. One may prefer 
the theoretical and philosophical pro- 
cedures of Veblein, but this is not to 
discount the value of a rationalistic 
and descriptive method insofar as it 
throws light on a point of view impor- 
tant in the development of contempo- 
rary notions. 

One of the greatest values of the 
book is the Introduction by Professor 
Davy, master of the faculty of letters 
at the University of Paris. Mr. Davy 
estimates the scholarly views of Durk- 
heim on the bases of familiarity with 
all of that scholar’s work. His esti- 
mate cannot alter the conclusion of this 
reader that the lectures translated 
rested upon an unexpressed concept 
which suffered irrecoverable shock 
when “the lights of” (his) “life went 
out all over the world.” They indeed 
have not been relit in our time. 

Miss Brookfield apologizes for her 
translations, which are not always feli- 
citous. She should know that the reader 
is willing to acknowledge that when an 
intelligent and prose-gifted man under- 
takes to speak in a polite and idiomatic 
tongue to intellectual equals, his prose 
escapes both transliteration and transla- 
tion. 





P. F. GRIFFIN 
University of California 
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PARKINSON, C. NORTHCOTE, Parkinson's 
Law. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1957. 113 pp. $3. 


@ ANY BEHAVIORAL RESEARCHER, OR- 
ganization Man, efficiency engineer, old 
or young executive who needs a vaca- 
tion from a harried life should read 
Parkinson’s comforting words on con- 
temporary administrative studies. Com- 
mittee work and annual meetings will 
at once appear less onerous than be- 
fore. The new law of triviality, coeffi- 
cients of inefficiency, standards of de- 
lay (SD), the cocktail formula, ways of 
diagnosing injelititis, how to achieve 
early retirement of dead wood, are de- 
scribed by way of documented studies. 
If Professor Parkinson is spoofing he is 
doi".2 it in a delightful and sometimes 
briliant way. 

RaLPH O. NAFZIGER 
University of Wisconsin 





Other Books and Pamphlets 
On Journalistic Subjects 


Compiled by ELEANOR BLUM 
University of Illinois 

Barrow, LIoneL, Jr. and BRUCE WESTLEY, 
Television Effects: A Summary of the 
Literature and Proposed General The- 
ory. Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Television Laboratory, 600 N. Park St., 
1958. $1. 

On the basis of available studies, the au- 
thors have formed a theory of effects. 
The BBC and Its Home Services. London: 
British Broadcasting Corporation, 1958. 
Three recent policy statements that have 

aroused much public interest. 

BENTON, WituiaM, This Is the Challenge. 

New York: Associated College Press, 
1958. 254 pp. $3.95. 
“The Benton reports of 1956-58 on the 
nature of the Soviet threat,” with much 
emphasis on the place and types of 
American propaganda. 

BERNSTEIN, THEODORE, Watch Your Lan- 
guage. New York: Crown, 1958. $3.95. 
A compilation from the New York 
Times’ Sinners & Winners, pointing out 
errors of usage in actual news stories 
and news heads, and singling out better 
work for praise. 
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Berry, W. TURNER and others, The Ency- 

clopedia of Type Faces. Rev. ed. Lon- 
don: Blandford Press, 1958. 358 pp. 
55s. 
Since the publication of the 1953 edi- 
tion, a number of new type faces have 
been placed on the market, 180 of 
which have been added. 

Broadcasting the News. Washington: Na- 

tional Association of Broadcasters, 1771 
N Street, N.W., 1958. Apply. 
“An operational guide for broadcasting 
the news, produced by the Freedom of 
Information Committee of the NAB.” 
Includes a code of conduct, a history of 
broadcast news, a declaration of prin- 
ciples, and sections on the organization 
of a news department, editorials on the 
air and the right to know. 

BUTLER, KENNETH B., GEORGE C. LIKE- 
NEsS and STANLEY A. KorDek, Ken But- 
ler’s Layout Scrapbook. Mendota, IIL: 
Butler Typo-Design Research Center, 
1958. (No. 5) 112 pp. $3.75. 

“101 more usable publication layouts.” 

CANHAM, ERwWIN D., Commitment to Free- 
dom. New York: Houghton, Mifflin, 
1958. $4.85. 

History of the Christian Science Moni- 
tor. 

CaRTER, RICHARD F., The Perceived Ap- 
peals of Television Program Content. 
Madison: University of Wisconsin Tele- 
vision Laboratory, 600 N. Park St., 
1957. (Research Bulletin No. 8) 178 pp. 
A survey designed to show what people 
like in television, with much incidental 
information about content analysis. 

Carver, F. O., Jr., The Formative Years: 
An Historical Review of the Radio-Tele- 
vision News Directors Association, Win- 
ston-Salem, N.C.: WSJS, 1958. 16 pp. 
Apply. 

The story of the Association’s growth 
from 1946 to 1957. 

Catholic Press Directory for 1957-58. New 
York: 6 E. 39th St., 1958. 112 pp. 
Newspapers and magazines in the United 
States and Canada, with rates and data. 

CHURCHILL, ALIEN, Park Row. New 
York: Rinehart, 1958. 344 pp. $4.95. 
“Pulitzer, Hearst, Charles Chapin, Ste- 
phen Crane, Richard Harding Davis— 
the publishers, editors and reporters of 
Park Row’s rowdy golden age . . . The 
exciting story of the men who made the 
papers and the papers that made the 
news.” 














CLARK, LINCOLN N., ed., Consumer Be- 

havior: Research on Consumer Reac- 
tions. New York: Harper’s, 1958. 472 
pp- $7.50. 
“Consumer reaction to innovation and 
obsolescence” analyzed by sociologists 
and economists, including Alfred Politz, 
David Riesman, Eric Larrabee and 
others. 

Crisp, RICHARD D., How to Increase Ad- 

vertising Effectiveness. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1958. 192 pp. $15. 
The author attempts to give an insight 
into the advertising process which will 
ai’ the reader in his advertising pro- 
gram. 

DEUTSCHMANN, PauL and JoHN T. MCc- 

NELLY, Impact of a 4-H Television Se- 
ries. East Lansing: Michigan State Uni- 
versity, Communication Research Cen- 
ter, College of Communication Arts, 
1958. 57 pp. Apply. 
A study intended to reveal the effective- 
ness of a 4-H TV Electrical Club series 
which also casts light on TV’s potential 
as a general teaching tool. 

The Families Who Subscribe to SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED. New York: Advertis- 
ing Research Foundation, 3 East 54th 
St., 1958. 99 pp. Apply. 

Subscriber families and their character- 
istics. 

FIEDLER, Les.ig, ed., The Art of the Essay. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1958. 
640 pp. $4.25. 
A collection of essays which can be 
used for introductory composition 
courses, but can also be read on other 
levels. A 600-page section is in two 
parts, “Mass Culture” and “High Cul- 
ture.” 

FLEISCHER, Nat, Fifty Years at Ringside. 

Fleet Publishing Co., 1958. $4.95. 

The editor of Ring writes about the 

most interesting fights he has seen in 

five decades of sports writing. 

FRANZBLAU, ABRAHAM NORMAN, Primer of 

Statistics for Non-Statisticians. New 

York: Harcourt, Brace, 1958. $3.50. 

Intended for the layman who reads and 

relies upon statistical reports, this book 

presents basic statistical concepts, with- 
out involved mathematical abstractions. 

Practical application of these principles 

is also demonstrated. 

GoLDEN, Harry, Only in America. Cleve- 

land, Ohio: World Publishing Co., 1958. 

Selections from the author’s venture 
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into journalism,” The Caro- 
lina Israelite, which prints no news, 
press releases, society notes nor obitu- 
aries, but draws heavily on history, lit- 
erature and philosophy. 

GRISWOLD, CLAYTON T. and CHARLES H. 

ScHMITZ, comps., How You Can Broad- 
cast Religion. New York: National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the United States of America, 220 Fifth 
Avenue, 1958. 27 pp. $2. 
Covers programming, writing, produc- 
ing, promotion, convention coverage, a 
brief survey of the broadcasting indus- 
try and several other aspects. 

HosTeTLeR, JOHN A., God Uses Ink: The 
Heritage and Mission of the Mennonite 
Publishing House after Fifty Years. 
Scottsdale, Penn.: Herald Press, 1958. 
264 pp. $2.75. 

Its origins and developments, and an ac- 
count of the problems involved in run- 
ning a church-owned publishing house. 

Howe Lis, J. Harvey, The Big Company 

Look. New York: Doubleday, 1958. 
$3.95. 
The author, an agency man and ex-tele- 
vision writer, writes an abrasive novel 
about marketing and merchandising in 
the “big company.” 

KumatTa, Hipeya, Attitude Change and 

Learning as a Function of Prestige of 
Instructor and Mode of Presentation. 
East Lansing: Michigan State Univer- 
sity, Communication Research Center, 
College of Communication Arts, 1958. 
105 pp. Apply. 
A report of the results of two studies in 
instructional closed-circuit television, 
one involving a basic course in social 
science at the college level, and the other 
a term-long course in advertising. 

Law and Contemporary Problems: A Sym- 

posium on Radio and Television. Pts. 1 
& 2. Durham, N.C.: Duke University, 
1957-58. $4. 
Pt. 1 appeared as the Autumn 1957 is- 
sue and deals with administrative law 
and regulation of broadcasting; pt. 2 
(Winter 1958) is more specialized and 
is directed toward the lawyer and 
scholar in the field. 

Leading Advertisers in Business Publica- 
tions. New York: Associated Business 
Publications, Division of Businesspaper 
Information, 1958. 38 pp. $3. 

An alphabetical listing of approximately 
1,600 parent companies, divisions and 
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subsidiaries, showing their 1957 business 
publication investments. 

Male vs. Female: Influence on the Pur- 
chase of Selected Products as Revealed 
by an Exploratory Depth Interview 
Study with Husbands and Wives. New 
York: Advertising Research Founda- 
tion, 1958. Apply. 

Prepared for True by Daniel Starch, 
this study covers 12 different products 
and services. 

Mass Communication and _ Education. 
Washington: Educational Policies Com- 
mission, 1958. 137 pp. $1.50. 

Not concerned with techniques, but 
rather with appraisal. 








what they write 


Every good library has one or more 
copies of THE WRITER’S MAR- 
KET because it is authentic, official 
and needed by citizens of every 
growing community. Contains the 
name, address and rate of payment 
of 3,000 markets for writers: plays, 
poems, stories, books, T.V., radio, 
jokes, syndicates, crosswords, articles 
3,000 buying markets. It’s en- 
dorsed by big-name writers such as 
Fannie Hurst, Erskine Caldwell, and 
Faith Baldwin, who say WRITER’S 
pe prow ranks with the = ago 
and ty iter as a writer’s basic 
tool. 450 pag es. Cloth bound WRIT- 
ER’S KET sells for $4.50, paper 
bound $3.50. Do you have the 1958 
edition? 1/3 off for 2 copies; 40% 
off, 3 copies or more. Order direct 


from 
WRITER'S DIGEST 
Room 1004 
22 East 12th St. 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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MattTHews, T. S., The Sugar Pill: An Es- 

say on Newspapers. London: Gollancz, 
1958. 221 pp. 48s. 
The author sets out to prove a thesis 
about reading and its pos- 
sible effects, using as examples the Lon- 
don Daily Mirror and the Manchester 
Guardian. 

MEAD, SHEPHERD, The Admen. New 
York: Simon & Schuster, 1958. 309 pp. 
$4. 

A novel about cold war on Madison 
Avenue. 

PETERSON, THEODORE B., Magazines in the 
Twentieth Century. Rev. ed. Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1958. 
Includes latest figures and trends. 

Problems of Journalism. American Soci- 
ety of Newspaper Editors, 1958. 
Proceedings of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors at their 1958 ses- 
sion. 

RUBIN, BERNARD, Public Relations and the 
Empire State: A Case Study of New 
York Administration. New Brunswick, 
N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1958. 
357 pp. $7.50. 

Using New York State as an example, 
the author examines public relations as 
a function of modern democracy. 

The Readers of THE SATURDAY EVE- 

NING POST. Philadelphia, Penn.: Cur- 
tis Publishing Co., 1958. (Number 2, 
Report A) 
“In a previous study, ‘The Readers of 
The Saturday Evening Post,’ the Alfred 
Politz organization described how an 
issue of a magazine influences people 
. . » Now this study describes how a 
page within an issue is exposed to peo- 
ple and establishes opportunity to in- 
fluence people and markets.” 

Total Market Coverage of Newspapers 
and Television in Relation to the Mar- 
ket for Household Appliances. New 
York: Television Bureau of Advertising, 
444 Madison Avenue, 1957. 

A study carried out by Pulse, Inc. 

U.S. House, COMMITTEE ON SMALL Busi- 
NESS, The Organization and Procedures 
of the Federal Regulatory Commissions 
and Agencies and Their Effect on Small 
Business. Washington: Government 


Printing Office, 1956. 
Part 1 concerns the Federal Trade Com- 
mission; Part 3, the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. 
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U.S. House, COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERI- 
CAN ACTIVITIES, Investigation of Com- 
munist Penetration of Communications 
Facilities. Pt. 1. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1957. 

Hearings. 

U.S. House, SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE CoM- 
MITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Availability of Information from Fed- 
eral Departments and Agencies. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 
1957-58. (Parts 1-15) 

Hearings on secrecy in government. 

VAN RIPER, ROBERT, A Really Sincere 
Guy. New York: David McKay, 1958. 
370 pp. $4. 

A novel about public relations people, 
written by the head of public relations 
at N.W. Ayer & Co. 

Wet, B. H., ed., Technical Editing. New 
York: Reinhold, 1958. 278 pp. $5.75. 
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Detailed report on the effective editing 
of specialized documents, books, man- 
uals, journals, translations and other 
writings concerned with the findings of 
engineering research. Contributors are 
all active in the technical field. 

World Radio Handbook for Listeners. 12th 
ed. Copenhagen, Denmark: O. Lund 
Johansen, Lindorffisalle 1, Hellerup, 
1958. 

“Broadcasting-Television 1958, including 
worldwide who’s who.” 

YZERMANS, REV. VINCENT ARTHUR, comp., 

Valiant Heralds of Truth: Pius XII and 
the Arts of Communication. Westmin- 
ster, Md.: Newman Press, 1958. 
A review of Pope Pius XII’s statements 
concerning mass media, recording his 
impressions of newspapermen, and his 
own writings on radio, motion pictures 
and television. 





PRESS COVERAGE OF TWO MICHIGAN CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS 
(Continued from Page 449) 


if coverage accorded editcrially sup- 
ported congressional candidates were 
found to be approximately equal to that 
given editorially opposed candidates, de- 
fenders of the role of the press in polit- 
ical campaigns would have gained a 
greater point than would be represented 
by a finding of approximate equality of 
coverage for the two candidates in a 
single presidential race. 

In the writer’s opinion, daily news- 
papers should be asked to consider 
publishing congressional candidates’ re- 
sponses to periodic questionnaires. The 
questionnaires, along the lines of similar 
forms used throughout the country by 
the League of Women Voters, would 
ask candidates’ views on various key 
policy issues. 

As a public relations device, and to 
protect the paper against charges of 
“loading” such questionnaires, an editor 
might set up an advisory committee of 


respected local citizens not prominently 
identified with either political party, to 
assist in the preparation of periodic sets 
of questions. Representatives of the 
clergy, of the bar association, the 
League of Women Voters and of a local 
college or university political science 
department might be invited to serve on 
such a committee. The committee could 
weed out defamatory, insignificant and 
misleading questions, but would invite 
reader suggestions and seek to stimulate 
honest controversy on basic issues. 

Such an effort would be aimed at 
greatly enlarging the scope of newspa- 
per coverage of congressional cam- 
paigns in a way that would assure the 
candidates a fair division of the added 
coverage. Even partial success in this 
endeavor would surely be a more im- 
portant achievement than mere redivi- 
sion, between candidates, of present, in- 
adequate coverage. 








Articles on Mass Communications 
In Magazines of the (!. S. A. 


A SELECTED ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
July, August and September 1958 


Edited by HAROLD L. NELSON 


fe eg Chris Burns, Colorado; Wayne A. Dan- 
in; Norris G. Devis, Texas; Paul 
jens he Michigan State; J. Russell Heitman, 
Denver; John H » Oregon; Armistead S. Pride, 
Lincoln; Daniel F. seer, Michigan State. 








The family that took up where Greeley and the younger Bennett left off as 
newspaper publishers—the Reids of New York City—sold a controlling interest 
in the Herald Tribune to John Hay Whitney, ambassador to Britain. Only a few 
weeks earlier, Whitney had bought the Sunday supplement, Parade, from Marshall 
Field Jr. 

Two notable mergers occurred, and left two cities with single newspaper owner- 
ships: the Scripps company, noting the “harsh and inexorable demands of news- 
paper economics,” bought the Cincinnati Times-Star and joined it to the Post; and 
the New Orleans Item was bought by the Times-Picayune Co. and merged with 
the States. 

On the freedom of information front, an amendment to the ancient Housekeep- 
ing Statute (5 USC 22) was finally signed into law, and the press hoped that the 
act might help lessen government secrecy. An Oklahoma court called Canon 35 of 
the American Bar Association (the rule restricting cameras in court) “obsolete.” 
And the Bar Association undertook a study of the effects of photography in the 
court room. 


Publications cited include: Oe, Sie SOOO Sam an. Sh, American Editor; Am. Merc., Ameri- 
can Mercury; ASNE Bul., American Newspaper Editors’ Bulletin; AV-Com. Rev., Audio 
Visual Communication Review; Irn. Crin., ils soa" nah ae tine Cotte Wk., 
Week; we ee Commonweal; E&P., Editor & Publisher; Guild Rep., ‘Guild Re- 
porter; J. Bdestg., Journal of foeenn f Mktg., Journal of Marketing: JQ, Journaliem Quarter 
Msthd., Masthead; Nat. Pub., National Publisher; NY7 Mag., New York Magazine; New Rep 
New Republic; New Ykr., tiew Yorker; NR, Nieman ; Nswk., Newsweek; PI, Printers’ Ink; 
POQ, Public Opinion Quarterly; . Progressive; PR, Relations; PR Jrni., Public Relations 
J 4 : he > Pub. Wkiy., Publishers’ Weekly; Q of FR&T, Quarter of 
5 ; Sat. Rev., Saturday Review; State Dept. Bul., U.S. 
State Bulletin; TV, Television; USN&WR, United States News & World Report. 


Advertising —Highlights from ANA survey on ROP 

AnonyMous. Four effective ways for test- newspaper color use. E&P 91:39 pi6 
ing copy. PI 264:7 pp62-4 Aug. 15. 2 Sept. 20. 

aerh interviewing end. 'imsge rating 141 companies surveyed say ROP is 

scales are discussed by agency research best for special promotions, foods, fash- 

directors. ions. Four colors average 68.9% over 





Articles in American Magazines 


black and white rate. About 75% call 
color quality fair to excellent. 

—How marketing concept affects media 
organization. Media/scope 2:9 pp32-4 
Sept. 

Study of 30 leading agencies shows key 
role of media supervisor in coordinating 


marketing and media strategy. 

—Slack buying makes advertisers choose: 
sell the company or sell its products? 
PI 264:4 pp29-32 July 25. 

Despite institutional ad cutbacks many 
company images are being painted for 
the public, even in hard goods industries. 

—Where mail hikes hurt. Bus. Wk. 1958. 

1507 p31 July 19. 
Increased postal rates hit direct mailers 
(second only to newspapers in advertis- 
ing dollar volume) and reduce already 
thin profits. 

BLaTNIK, JoHN A. Making cigarette ads 
tell the truth. Harper’s 217:1299 p45 
Aug. 

Congressman reports cigarette ads are 
grossly misleading and proposes reme- 
dial legislation. 

CasH, Harotp C. and MELvin H. Ross. 
Here’s a new way to pre-test illustra- 
tions. Ad Agency 51:18 p18 Aug. 29. 
Writers measure not just attention value 
of pictures, but communication of 
meaning. Without copy, several illustra- 
tions scored much higher in relevancy 
to sponsoring product. 

CRANSTON, Pat. Listener opinions of radio- 
tv advertising claims, JQ 35:3 pp285-90 
Summer. 

Ewatp, Pamir. Do you have a clear im- 
age of the publications you buy? Me- 
dia/scope 2:8 pp41-3 Aug. 

An approach to identifying magazine 
audiences is outlined by the New York- 
er’s promotion director. 

Harris, Doucias H. The effect of display 
width in merchandising soap. J. Appl. 
Psych. 42:4 pp283-4 Aug. 

No evidence found that increasing width 
of display increased product sales. 

Kass, BERTRAND. The ghost of subliminal 
advertising. J. Mktg. 23:2 pp146-50 
Oct. 


Messages must be kept quite simple, 
and just below the threshold of con- 
scious awareness, for reaction. Messa 
complexity greatly decreases likelihood 
of any impression. The fears of sub- 
liminal blandishments are grossly exag- 
gerated. 
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MARTINEAU, PIERRE. Social classes and 

spending behavior. J. Mktg. 23:2 pp121- 
30 Oct. 
Class identification of customers with re- 
tail outlets and products is traced. Re- 
tail advertising, in this day of standard- 
ized prices and qualities, identified the 
status symbol of the store to classes 
and upwardly mobile groups. 

McGarry, EpmMunp. The propaganda 

function in marketing. J. Mktg. 23:2 
pp131-9 Oct. 
Writer discounts the criticism that ad- 
vertising corrupts people’s natural de- 
sires, and that Americans are unwilling 
dupes. 

POMERANCE, EUGENE and HuBert ZIzE1- 
SKE. How frequently should you adver- 
tise? Media/scope 2:9 pp25-7 Sept. 
The rate at which consumers both re- 
member, and forget, advertising is 
measured. An intensive 13-week burst 
is more effective than more extended 


period. 

VaN, KaryL. “Print spectaculars” increase 

reader response and action, Successful 
Farming Magazine has found. Ad. 
Agency 51:17 pp24-5 Aug. 15. 
One study of the trend-setting, multiple- 
page magazine “blockbuster,” including 
results of an index-listed ad, a perfor- 
ated 8-page booklet and a gatefold cata- 
log ad. 

Wore, Harry B. Media effectiveness can 

be measured. Media/scope 2:7 19-22 
July. 
Sales response to product ads comes sur- 
prisingly soon, and it’s relatively easier 
to attract new customers than to retain 
old ones. 


Communication Theory 


Copp, James H. et al. The function of in- 

formation sources in farm practice 
adoption process. Rur. Soc. 23:2 pp146- 
57 June. 
Kinds of communications cited as most 
important shift from the mass media to 
face-to-face as the farmer moves from 
awareness, to interest, to acceptance of 
a new practice. In the trial period, 
printed extension materials are dom- 
inant. 

Drxon, N. F. The effect of subliminal 
stimulation upon autonomic and verbal 
behavior. J. Abnorm. & Soc. Psychol. 
57:1 pp29-36 July. 

Galvanic skin responses to “emotional 
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items” presented subliminally were 
higher than for “neutral” items pre- 
sented subliminally. Subjects were 
forced to “associate” to the unseen stim- 
uli. Later, they succeeded in matching 
their associations with the appropriate 
stimulus words at a better than chance 
rate. 


FLAVELL, JoHN H. A microgenetic ap- 
proach to word association. J. Abnorm. 
Soc. Psych. 57:1 pp1-7 July. 

Primary word associations, usually sup- 
pressed, are less logical than later word 
associations, These “immature” associa- 
tions were found among normal sub- 
jects when forced to associate under 
time pressure and among schizophrenics. 
HVISTENDARL, J. K. Language ability as a 
factor in “cloze” scores. JQ 35:3 pp 
353-4 Summer. 


Kipnis, Davip. The effects of leadership 
style and leadership power upon the in- 
ducement of an attitude change. J. Ab- 
norm. & Soc, Psych. 57:2 pp173-80 
Sept. 

A participatory leadership technique 
(discussion) produced more private at- 
titude change than a lecture technique 
when the leader was associated with 
the power to reward subjects. Lecture 
technique produced more change when 
the leader was associated with the 
power to punish. 

KLapPer, JoseEPpH T. What we know about 
the effects of mass communication: the 
brink of hope. POQ 21:4 pp453-474 
Winter. 

Recent turn in study of effects may per- 
mit these generalizations: Mass com- 
munication ordinarily functions through 
a nexus of mediating factors; these fac- 
tors typically make mass communication 
one agent in reinforcing existing condi- 
tions; and when mass communication 
does further change, mediating factors 
will be inoperative or themselves im- 
pelling toward change. 

LERNER, ROBERT G. et al. Serial learning 
under two conditions of hunger motiva- 
tion. J. Exper. Psych. 55:6 pp572-4 
June. 

Hungry and sated Ss were given a serial 
verbal learning task, involving 8 food 
words and 19 non-food words. Hungry 
Ss learned words which followed the 
food words more readily than any of 
the others. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


PETERSON, GoRDON E. and HERBERT H. 


Paper. The current status of language 
automation. Behav. Science. 3:3 pp262- 
8 July. 

Review of recent work in machine 
translation and automatic speech recog- 
nition. Four different instruments have 
been developed which can recognize a 
limited number of phonemes and sylla- 
bles or words. Translating spoken mate- 
rial into orthographic material by ma- 
chine seems distant. 


Rose, ARNOLD M. Mental health attitudes 


of youth as influenced by a comic strip. 
JQ 35:3 pp333-42 Summer. 


Staats, ARTHUR W. and CaROLYN K. 


Staats. Attitudes established by classi- 
cal conditioning. J. Abnorm. Soc. 
Psych. 57:1 pp37-40 July. 

Results in conditioning the evaluative 
meaning of words, as measured by the 
semantic differential, were positive. The 
authors suggest that attitude formation 
or change through communication takes 
place according to the principles of 
conditioning. 


Strupp, Hans H. The psychotherapist’s 


contribution to the treatment process. 
Behav. Science. 3:1 pp34-67 Jan. 

Film of patient-psychiatrist interview 
utilized as “questionnaire” by insertion 
of question frames at various points. 
Audience of psychiatrists asked to diag- 
nose condition of patient, give prog- 
nosis, indicate attitude toward patient. 


Taytor, JANET A. The effects of anxiety 


level and psychological stress on verbal 
learning. J. Abnorm. Soc. Psych. 57:1 
pp55-60 July. 

High anxiety subjects gave superior per- 
formances on a paired-associate learning 
task both when stress was present and 
when it was absent. 


TRIANDES, Harry C. and C. E. Oscoop. 


A comparative factorial analysis of se- 
mantic structures in monolingual Greek 
and American college students. J. Ab- 
norm. & Soc. Psych. 57:2 pp187-96 
Sept. 

A considerable correspondence in gen- 
eral semantic structure between Greek 
and American students was found by a 
technique using the semantic differential 
and factor analysis. 


WeEsTLEY, Bruce H. Journalism research 


and scientific method: I]. JQ 35:3 pp 
307-16 Summer. 





Articles in American Magazines 


Community Journalism 

ANONYMous. Plans second paper .. . rules 
out semi-weekly for “twin” operation. 
Nat. Pub. 38:8 p20 Aug. 

Nebraska publisher starting new Mon- 
day publication. 

—Weeklies best read medium, says ad 
agency head. Amer. Press 76:9 p9 July. 
Wisconsin executive says he is not as 
concerned with circulation as with read- 
ership. 

GOLDSMITH, ADOLPH O. Promotion, com- 
munity service favored by weekly edi- 
tors. lowa Pub. 30:7 p8 July. 
Seven-state survey shows publishers at- 
tach importance to additional effort. 

Havas, JoHN. Tabloid? standard size? why 
not try both? Amer. Press 76:11 p8 
Sept. 

New Jersey weekly finds answer is to 
print two sections of different page size. 

KNUDSON, JERRY. There are no “small” 
papers, only small reporters. Quill 46:9 
pp27-8 Sept. 

Virginia reporter says “there’s almost 
too much to learn” on his job. 

LeIker, Victor C. $60,000 not enough to 


“put over” weekly in new community. 
Ame>. Press 76:10 p31 Aug. 
Experiences of New Jersey publisher 
outlined. 


Ross, DonaLD K. State editors lack pat- 


tern in their “stringer” systems. 
91:34 pll Aug. 16. 
Questionnaire to Wisconsin editors re- 
veals variety of approaches to commu- 
nity correspondent training and pay- 
ment. 


Courts and Law of the Press 


ANoNnyMous. ABA puts canon 355 on trial. 

Bdestg. 55:9 p64 Sept. 1. 
Bar association defers amending its 
canon that prohibits cameras in court; 
appoints a committee to collect and 
study evidence on effects of photography 
in court trials. 

—Television and newsreel coverage of a 
trial. lowa L, R. 43:4 p616 Summer. 
After review of arguments, author con- 
cludes “possible advantages to be gained 
from such coverage warrant due con- 
sideration.” 

—Use restrictions on phonograph records. 
UCLA L. R. 5:4 p663 July. 

Sound reproduction systems in homes 


E&P 
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again raising questions of unauthorized 
reproduction of records. 

DeuTSCH, EBERHARD P. A case note on 
censorship: Victor Hugo v. La Comedie- 
Francaise. Am. Bar Assn. J. 44:7 p625 
July. 
pn of Victor Hugo’s battle for free- 
dom. 

KOERNER, T. G. Newspaper advertisement 

an offer to sell. Mich L. R. 56:6 p1016 
April. 
Minnesota case is one of an increasing 
number in which newspaper ads are held 
to constitute a contract, not just an offer 
to treat. 

Wesser, G. J. Trial by newspaper. Cur- 
rent Legal Problems vol. 11 p37 1958. 
Author surveys US, Scotland and Eng- 
land; concludes that newspapers should 
be restricted in what they print about 
preliminary examining trials. 


Criticism and Defense of the Press 

HARRIGAN, ANTHONY. The surrender of 

privacy. NR 12:3 pp6-8 July. 
A piea for a revival of the old-time at- 
titude of sturdy resistance to the psy- 
chologists, probers—and reporters—who 
poke their noses too deeply into citizens’ 
private lives. 

REICHLER, Oxte. Searching the newspa- 

per’s soul. Msthd. 10:3 pp47-52 Sum- 
mer. 
Public service journalism, Yonkers edi- 
tor says, includes avoiding sensational- 
ism and abuse of objectivity, and taking 
a positive role toward good public ser- 
vants. 

Scott, C. P. C. P. Scott on journalism. 
NR 12:3 pp35-6 July. 

Reprint of the Manchester Guardian ed- 
itor’s celebrated charge to journalists 
everywhere. 

Wicains, J. R. Gifts, favors and gratuities. 
ASNE Bul. 1958:411 pp1l-3 Aug. 1. 
Editor argues that newsmen have enough 
trouble being objective without accept- 
ing favors from news sources and press 
agents. Handouts, from free theater 
passes to inter-continental junkets, ought 
to be turned down. (Responses from 14 
editors in the Sept. 1 ASNE Bul. pp3-5.) 


Editorial Methods and Writing 


BicGs, WALLACE R. What the editors read. 
Am. Ed. 2:2 pp57-8 July. 
U.S. News and World Report led the 
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list in a survey of magazine reading 
tastes of 144 editorial page editors. 
Time was second. 

BREED, WARREN. Comparative newspaper 
handling of the Emmett Till case. 3Q 
35:3 pp291-8 Summer. 

FauMaN, S. JosepH and Harry SHARP. 

Presenting the results of social research 
to the public. POQ 22:2 pp107-15 Sum- 
mer. 
Reports how the press successfully pre- 
sented complex findings on integration, 
by sociologists of the Detroit Area 
study, through a news conference pre- 
pared carefully by the DAS. Press per- 
formance “satisfied the hopes of acade- 
micians . . . for detailed aad accurate 
reporting . . . of complex issues.” 

FRIENDLY, ALFRED. Aftribution of news; 
memo to all hands. NR 12:3 ppli-13 
July. 
of background news: “off the record,” 
“for back; only,” “not for direct 
quotation,” “hold for release,” “private 
gatherings.” 

Singer. Who reads editorials? 
Msthd. 10:3 pp33-5 Summer. 
About 40% of the men and 25% of the 
women, says the Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune’s research director; some other 
editorial page features do better. 

Keena, THomas E. J. Interpreting science 
is our job, too. Msthd. 10:3 pp28-32 
Summer. 

Editorial writers are urged to enlarge 
their horizons by — science sub- 
po, even though the going may be 


Prive xg Wir L., Jr. Articulating sci- 
ence. Am. Ed. 2:2 pp5-9 July. 
Communicating science news accurately 
calls for new attitudes from both re- 
porter and scientist, writers’ seminar at 
Harvard and MIT concludes. 

Ware, Wi.ut1aM S. News in Washington. 

Harper’s 217:1299 p76 Aug. 
Critical reporting has declined because 
reporters “run with the crowd” instead 
of showing individual enterprise, news- 
man says. 


Education for Journalism 


Crist, Lyte M. Journalism in the small 
liberal arts colleges. JQ 35:3 pp348-50 
Summer. 


Duncan, CHarRLes T. On teaching jour- 
nalism. Am. Ed. 2:2 pp50-2 July. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


Oregon’s j school dean re- 
to Nieman curator Louis Lyons’ 

criticism of the J-schools. 
Pockrass, ROBERT M. “Typical” journal- 
ism graduate sticks to his job, is opti- 
mistic of future. Quill 46:7 ppt3-15 


naire, report that they are happy, well- 
paid, content with their college prepara- 
tion. 


Foreign Press and International 
Communication 


ANONYMOUS, Aggression by radio. Life 
45:8 p22 Aug. 25. 
“Voice of the Arabs” has enormous im- 
pact; wages fanatic battles against West, 
Israel and any Mideast leader who re- 
sists Nasser. 

—Old Orient hand. Time 72:3 p55 July 
21. 

American prospers as publisher of Eng- 
lish-language newspaper in Thailand. 
—Reuters roots it out. Nswk. 52:5 p42 

Aug. 4. 
Alert reporting adds new luster to Reu- 
ters’ 107-year-old reputation. 
BENVENISTI, J. L. Television in Britain. 
Cmnwil. 68:10 p249 June 6. 
Learned articles oppose TV but school 
teachers approve; writer concludes TV 
is “ anti-intellectual force and ed- 
ucati y a mildly regressive influ- 
ence.” 
Kruouak, T. E. Agerpres, the Rumanian 
national news agency. JQ 35:3 pp343-7 
Summer, 


ScHorr, DanreL. Focus of the Kremlin's 
secrecy. NYT Mag. p15 Aug. 17. 
Ingrained suspicion drives Communists 


to continue censorship of all outgoing 
news. Censorship now worst in years. 


Government and the Press 


ANONYMOUS. Government readies censor- 
ship. Bdcstg. 55:5 p31 Aug. 4. 
Voluntary censorship code for mass me- 
dia has been drawn up by executive 
branch for use in emergency. Text of 
provisions, similar to World War II 
codes’, printed here. 

Cross, Harotp L. The myth of “executive 
privilege.” ASNE Bul. 1958:411 pp7-9 
Aug. 1 





Articles in American Magazines 


A scholarly, documented attack on a 
frequently offered justification for se- 
crecy in government. 

MOLLENHOFF, CLARK R. Next target in 

ie ASNE Bul. 1958:412 pp7- 
“Housekeeping Statute” (5 USC 22) 
amendment, removing an ancient basis 
for executive branch , becomes 
law after long fight begun by ASNE. 

PICKERELL, ALBERT G. On whose side the 
statute? Am. Ed. 2:2 pp15-23 July. 
Freedom of information laws that con- 
done executive sessions are only partial 
victories, a California professor con- 
tends. 

Wiccins, J. R. Secrecy, security and free- 
dom. NR 12:3 pp3-6 July. 
Washington editor compiles scientists’ 
objections to secrecy in governmen:, 
and says government is unimpressed. 


History and Biography 
ANoNYMous. Death of a reporter. Time 
71:26 p40 June 30. 
Obituary of Herbert Bayard Swope. 


—Dorothy Thompson bows out. Nswk. 
52:9 p39 Sept. 1. 


BRADEN, CATHERINE. Washington Report- 
er’s 150 years of progress. E&P 91:30 


Ivania weekly hasn't missed 
an issue since 1808, has survived 33 
competitors. 

Brewer, J. H. Robert Lee Vann, Demo- 

crat or Republican: an exponent of loose 
leaf politics. Negro Hist. Bul. 1958:21 
pp100-3 Feb. 
Editor and owner of nation’s largest Ne- 
gro weekly shifted party ties and car- 
ried many Negroes into F. D. Roose- 
velt’s camp in 1932. 

CaNHAM, Erwin D. Inside the Christian 
Science Monitor. Am. Ed. 2:2 pp39-43 
July. 
pap eee of the Monitor, its founding 
and the men who made it grow, by the 
present editor. 

DantLov, Victor J. The adiess paper may 
be visionary idea, but the vision persists. 
Quill 46:7 p17 July. 

Quick survey of adless experiments from 
Dana’s day to Ingersoll’s. 

Lawson, JoHN L. The “remarkable mys- 
tery” of James Rivington, “spy.” JQ 
35:3 pp317-23 Summer. 
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Labor Relations and Personnel 
Problems 

ANonyMous. Brown has ITU amend pol- 
icy to negotiate for union shop. E&P 
91:35 p9 Aug. 23. 
ITU convention votes to bring the un- 
ion’s general law into line with the Taft- 
Hartley law prohibition of closed shop 
contracts. 


LinpLey, Wi. Scant improvement is 
noted in recruiting for journalism. E&P 
91:33 pll Aug. 9. 

Survey of editors shows that newspapers 

conduct few talent hunts, are content to 

wait for good men to come around. 
Magazines 

AnonyMous. Big little magazine. Time 
72:6 p57 Aug. 11. 

Paris Review, founded by five young 
Americans, succeeding with theory that 
writers are more interesting than critics. 

—Culture on the Horizon. Time 72:12 
p58 Sept. 22. 
New i 
the arts is 


with aim of scanning all 
“lavish, brash and wide- 


ranging. 

Biccs, WALLACE R. What the editors read. 
Am. Ed. 2:2 pp57-8 July. 
U.S. News and World Report led the 
list in a survey of magazine reading 
tastes of 144 editorial page editors. 
Time was second. 

GERBNER, GEORGE. The social anatomy of 
the romance-confession cover girl. JQ 
35:3 pp299-306 Summer. 


Miscellaneous 


CarTER, Roy E., Jr. Newspaper “gate- 

keepers” and the sources of news. POQ 
22:2 pp133-44 Summer. 
Researcher raises questions about gate- 
keepers and sources, such as the influ- 
ence of status differences on source-re- 
porter relations; and reports studies 
showing how sources variously see pub- 
licity as a threat or status-conferer. 

K1LGorE, BERNARD, ef al. Full text of the 

report and recommendations of the 
Sigma Delta Chi eligibility committee. 
Quill 46:8 pp20-21 Aug. 
Heart of the report: in the future, pub- 
lic relations men would not be eligible 
for SDX membership. (See also adver- 
tisement in Quill 46:9 p15 Sept., which 
records opposition to above report.) 

ScHwartz, H. A. Complete program de- 
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veloped to put papers in classroom. 
E&P 91:29 pi4 July 12. 

How the Milwaukee Journal is further- 
ing the use of newspapers as teaching 
aids im elementary and secondary 
schools. 


Newspaper Production and 
Management 

ALLEN, R. D. New typographical tech- 

niques. NR 12:3 pp18-20 July. 
Brief progress report on “cold type” 
composition by the director of the Pho- 
ton experiments at the Quincy (Mass.) 
paper. 

AnonyMous. J. H. Whitney buys Parade. 
Bus. Wk. 1958:1510 p52 Aug. 9. 
Marshall Field Jr., sells Sunday supple- 
ment; will concentrate on Chicago and 
Middle West. 

—John Hay Whitney assumes control of 
Herald Tribune. E&P 91:36 p9 Aug. 30. 
The Reids sell a controlling interest in 
the 117-year-old New York daily to the 
ambassador to Britain. Rumors put the 
price at $15,000,000. Ogden Reid stays 
on temporarily as editor. 

—New Orleans Item combined with States; 
staff enlarged. E&P 91:39 p15 Sept. 20. 
The Jtem’s final issue before the merger 
is sealed; what happened to some of the 
Item staff. 

—Wewspaper circulation dip shows effect 
of price rise. E&P 91:28 p15 July 5. 
Recession and higher newspaper prices 
led to slight circulation drop, E&P’s an- 
nual cross-section study indicates. 

—Scripps Co. links Times-Star with Post 

in Cincinnati deal. E&P 91:31 pil July 

26. 

A long-discussed merger brings the Cin- 
cinnati Times-Star into the Scripps fold. 
Reason for the sale, according to the 
purchaser: “The harsh and inexorable 
demands of newspaper economics.” 

DaniLov, Victor J. Facsimile newspapers 

and the future. Am. Ed. 2:2 ppl0-14 
July. 
Once again the experiments with fac- 
simile have lost steam. Most editors 
quoted seem to think this is third time 
and out. 


Pictorial Journalism 


ANonyMous. ABA puts canon 35 on trial. 
Bdestg. 55:9 p64 Sept. 1. 
Bar association defers amending its 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


canon that restricts cameras in court; 
appoints a committee to study effects of 
PD cacigge in court trials. 

MILLER, NATHAN. Historian finds prize 
cartoons lack punch. E&P 91:31 p39 
July 26. 

A Pulitzer prize has never gone to a 
controversial editorial cartoon, accord- 
ing to Gerald W. Johnson. 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 


ABRAMS, MARK. Press, polls and votes in 

Britain since the 1955 general election. 
POQ 21:4 pp543-7 Winter. 
Author says newspapers’ explanations of 
shifts in voting behavior in by-elections 
were proved largely wrong by polls, and 
perhaps “no one but the pollster is in a 
position both to discover and to pub- 
lish the truth about the meaning of 
voting behavior.” 

Bernays, Epwarp L. An adequate U.S. 

overseas information program. PR 3:3 
pp1-9 July. 
PR counsel suggests congressional hear- 
ings to give “public visibility” to the 
need for and problems in U.S. propa- 
ganda program. 

Bocart, Leo. Measuring the effectiveness 
of an overseas information campaign: a 
case history. POQ 21:4 pp475-8 Winter. 
USIA advertising campaign in Greece 
did not change fundamental attitudes, 
but confirmed already favorable opinion. 

Davison, W. Puituips. The public opinion 
process. POQ 22:2 pp91-106 Summer. 
Writer says some new insight into pub- 
lic opinion process may emerge in view- 
ing it as involving formation of indi- 
vidual attitudes and opinions, group 
opinion processes, “personal sampling” 
and inter-group communication. 

GarVER, RICHARD A. The labor press as a 
leadership tool. JQ 35:3 pp324-32 Sum- 
mer. 

KRIEGHBAUM, HILLIER. Newspaper is main 

channel for news for most people. E&P 
91:35 pill Aug. 23. 
Survey by National Association of Sci- 
ence Writers and New York University 
reports that 91% of the American pub- 
lic reads newspapers. Television ap- 
peared as second news source, cited by 
36% of respondents. 

Levinson, DanteL J. The relevance of 
personality for political participation. 
POQ 22:1 pp3-10 Spring. 

“Enduring personality characteristics,” 
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in addition to social factors, are here 
held to influence political participation 
and to “hinder the acceptance of un- 
appealing political options.” 

TURNER, HENRY A. Woodrow Wilson and 
public opinion. POQ 21:4 pp505-20 
Winter. 

Study finds that Wilson believed the 
elected leader should not blindly follow 
public sentiment, but “inform . . . the 
people so that they would understand 
and accept his judgment.” 

Public Relations 

ANONYMOUS. Judge restrains use of PR by 
railroads. E&P 91:31 p14 July 26. 
Latest development in the 1953 case in- 
volving 24 eastern railroads, their pub- 
lic relations representative and the 
trucking interests. 

APELAND, Nis M. Public relations in 
Norway. PR Jrnl. 14:7 pp20-24 July. 
Uneven development is reported, with 
shipowners advanced in pr and mining 
industry little concerned. 

BATEMAN, J. CARROLL. A new moral di- 
mension for communication. PR Jrnl. 
14:8 pp16-17 Aug. 
Writer says that pr messages will have 
to meet today’s “broadened test of truth, 
as well as the traditional factual test 
. . - to achieve valid results.” 

EMMaRT, BARNEY. Exporting U.S. public 

relations: a view from France. PR Jrnl. 
14:8 pp11-13 Aug. 
Writer finds the pr field lagging in 
France, and that U.S. needs to give at- 
tention to its image in the French citi- 
zen’s mind. One survey pegs the U.S. as 
“practical, progressive and . . . domi- 
neering.” 

Hii, JoHN W. Education for a public re- 
lations career. PR Jrnl. 14:8 p14 Aug. 
The writer stresses need for research in: 
1) nature of public relations; 2) role of 
pr in business, government, and other 
organizations; 3) education needed for 
preparation for pr work. 

KEPLER, Epwin C. Notes on Judge Clary’s 
opinion. PR 3:3 pp13-23 July. 
Implications for public relations of de- 
cision in Pennsylvania truckers’ suit 
against Eastern railroads are examined 
in attempting to find ethically defensible 
positions for pr in problem areas. 
Question of the decision’s relevance to 
freedom of expression is also raised. 
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KLEIN, JEROME E. Reporting to manage- 

ment. PR 3:3 pp27-32 July. 
Forum found partial agreement on vari- 
ety of factors in reporting pr programs 
and plans to management; ey 
agreed that regular reports are n 

Levitt, THEODORE. The dangers o’ social 
responsibility. Harv. Bus, Rev. 35:5 pp 
41-50 Sept.-Oct. 

Business consultant says business’ “pro- 
liferating employee welfare programs, its 
serpentine involvement in communit 

. and educational affairs, its prodi- 
gious currying of political and public 
favor,” can turn the corporation into a 
20th century equivalent of the medieval 
church. Business’ end responsibilities are 
only two: to obey the canons of every- 
day civility, and to seek material gain. 

Parsons, DupLEy L. The public relations 
of corporate separation. PR Jrnl. 14:9 
pp16-18 Sept. 

The “how-we-did-it” of informing pub- 
lics about dividing a corporation into 
two new firms. 

SKINNER, GEORGE Dickson. Public rela- 

tions & advertising, inc. PR Jrnl. 14:7 
p7 July. 
The chief of N. W. Ayer’s pr division 
examines this question: shall the adver- 
tising agency offer public relations ser- 
vices to clients? Concludes the two 
fields can operate together if proper con- 
sideration is given the goals of each. 


Radio and Television 


ALBERT, RoBERT S. and Harry G. MEL- 

INE. The influence of social status on 
the uses of television. POQ 22:2 pp145- 
151 Summer. 
Social status was apparently not syste- 
matically related to over-all differences 
in use of television between upper-mid- 
dle and lower-middle class children or 
between their parents. 

ANONYMOUS. Accardo denied TV protec- 
tion. Bdestg. 55:2 p52 July 14. 
Chicago court rejects Tony Accardo’s 

uest for injunction to prevent tele- 
vising his testimony before Senate Rack- 
ets Committee. Judge says that Accardo 
would be no more a captive performer 
than any witness who takes stand in 
court when newspaper reporters are 
present. 

—High court integrates news media. 
Bdestg. 55:10 p35 Sept. 8. 
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Oklahoma appellate court rules that ra- 
dio-tv trial coverage does not violate de- 
fendant’s right of privacy, and that 
freedom of press extends to both media. 
Also, court says Canon 35 of American 
Bar Association, limiting radio-tv cover- 
age of courts, is obsolete. 

—RAB radio count: 142.6 million. Bdcstg. 

55:5 p72 Aug. 4. 
U.S. has 2.8 radios for each of 50 mil- 
lion homes, Total set count includes 
95.4 million radios in homes, 37.2 mil- 
lion in cars and 10 million in public 
places. 

—Radio to gain as pay TV arrives; daily 
owned stations die: McLendon. Ad. Age 
29:39 pl Sept. 29. 

Radio station executive predicts that in 
two to five years radio will triple present 
share of retail advertising dollar. 


—Ratio of UHF viewers grows; number 
dwindles. Ad. Age 29:32 p2 Aug. 11. 
Between 1956 and 1958, number of 
UHF stations, counties they served and 
homes using UHF, dropped; but pro- 
portion of homes using UHF stations, 
increased. 

—Reprimands on film incident go with 
Storer, WBC renewals. Bdcstg. 55:13 
p55 Sept. 29. 

FCC states stations violated Commis- 
sion rules in presenting excerpts of films 
on a controversial issue without reveal- 
ing that the films were furnished by the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 


—TV coverage is up 14% since ’56, Niel- 
sen reports. Ad. Age 29:34 p2 Aug. 25. 
Television station increase since 1956 
gives 3.5 new stations to each state. Av- 
erage television home in the U.S. uses 
3.61 stations. 

—TV profits for 1957 slide 15.6%. Bdcstg. 

55:9 p50 Sept. 1. 
Total 1957 television revenues were 
$943 million, 5.2% above 1956. But 
1957 profits before federal taxes were 
$160 million, or 15.6% down. 


—TV spectrum report released. Bdcstg. 
55:13 p54 Sept. 29. 
Among recommendations of Senate 
Commerce Committee’s television ad- 
visory group: audit the UHF-VHF 
channel problem; review FCC function, 
operation and budget. 

—Two-way Moscow censorship can leave 


a newsman high and dry. Bdcstg. 55:5 
p48 Aug. 4. 
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It often takes 24 hours for Soviet press 
and radio to release even most momen- 
tous mews events unfolding abroad. 
How correspondents try to stay in- 
formed. 

—WOQXR forms FM net in New York 
state. PI 1264:7 pi2 Aug. 15. 
Twelve-station WQXR FM network car- 
ries music and news bulletins. 

ASBELL, BERNARD. TV ratings. Harper's 

217:1300 p66 Sept. 
Four rating firms (Nielsen, Trendex, 
Pulse, ARB) determine which programs 
shall live even though the ratings tell 
conflicting and mysterious stories. 

BELL, LauRENCE. Which way television? 

Am. Merc. 87:416 p13 Sept. 
TV viewers will have to look elsewhere 
for adult entertainment. The 1958-59 
season, with exception of a few specials, 
will be dismal since ratings appear to 
dictate limited types of programs. 

BELSON, WILLIAM A. Selective perception 
in viewing a tv broadcast. AV-Com. 
Rev. 6:1 pp23-43 Winter. 

Presentation of “all sides” of an issue 
increases chances viewers will be selec- 
tive in perception of a program. 

—The effect of television on cinema going 
in United Kingdom. AV-Com. Rev. 6:2 
pp131-9 Spring 
Using his “stable correlates” method, 
Belson demonstrates that tv has reduced 
movie attendance of tv viewers by 33%. 

BROWN, Donatp E. and MarLowe D. 

FROKE. Peoria newspaper strike empha- 
sized important role of each news me- 
dium. Quill 45:8 p12 Aug. 
Peoria television and radio stations in- 
creased local news coverage and de- 
creased quantity of national and inter- 
national news during two-month news- 
paper strike. 

Cotte, RoyaL and RoBerT S. ALBERT. 

College teachers’ attitudes toward 
closed-circuit tv instruction. 
Of 162 New England college teachers, 
50% indicated some degree of disap- 
proval of ETV, 45% were undecided, 
5% approved. 

EMERY, WALTER B. The FCC: its powers, 
functions and personnel. J. Bdcstg. 2:3 
p225 Summer. 

Broadcasting is committed to a law with 
the underlying principle that communi- 
cation mechanisms are “clothed with the 
public interest” and that people through 





Articles in American Magazines 


their government have a right to set the 
general standard for their operation. 

HEFFNER, RICHARD D. TV as teacher. 
NYT Mag. p19 Aug. 17. 

Educational tv has made bold strides in 
schools. Need now is for more use in 
homes. 

Morse, Leon. FM—the promise and the 

reality. TV 15:9 p61 Sept. 
Booming sales of high fidelity equip- 
ment and new interest in FM station 
operation help account for new vitality 
in FM broadcasting. Characteristics of 
new FM audience include average age 
38.7, income $8,660. 

SARNOFF, ROBERT W. A sense of unrest 
within the broadcasting field. ASNE 
Bul. 1958:412 pp1-3 Sept. 1. 

NBC’s board chairman complains that 
the broadcast media are discriminated 
against by the newspapers. 

SETTEL, ARTHUR. Parties to bloodbath. 
Sat Rev. 41:34 p26 Aug. 23. 
American and British international 


broadcasters have been accused of in- 
citing Iron Curtain people to revolt. 
Writer suggests such broadcasters should 
have special understanding of sensitivi- 
ties of their audience and be highly cir- 


cumspect in picking statements for 
broadcast, including those of the presi- 
dent. 

SMALL, WILLIAM. Gimmicks and doodads 
clutter up many newscasts on radio. 
Quill 46:9 pp12-13 Sept. 

On-the-spot reports from mobile units, 
telephone recordings of trivia and 
“news” on the hour and half-hour often 
result in “nonsense” rather than “news.” 


Research Methods 


BELSON, WILLIAM A. Measuring the ef- 
fects of television: a description of 
method. POQ 22:1 pp11-18 Spring. 
Viewers’ and non-viewers’ test scores 
are compared, and differences in scores 
are assigned on basis of the two groups’ 
being different to start with. Study 
showed television reduced frequency of 
acts of initiative and eroded interests of 
viewers. 

Davis, Morris. French electoral sociol- 

ogy. POQ 22:1 pp35-55 Spring. 
French election studies are criticized for 
not going beyond the single “Right- 
Left” dimension of political persuasion, 
and for weak handling of causality in 
election behavior. 
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DEUTSCHMANN, PauL J. and JoHN B. AD- 
AMS. Testing representativeness of mail 
samples of newspapers. JQ 35:3 pp351- 
2 Summer. 

Fine, BERNARD J. and Donatp F. Hac- 
GARD. Contextual effects in scaling. J. 
Appl. Psych. 42:4 247-51 Aug. 
Test-retest reliability coefficients were 
computed for 51 adjectival phrases com- 
monly used in opinion questions. 

HANSON, ROBERT H. and Ext S. Marks. 

Influence of the interviewer on the ac- 
curacy of survey results. J. Am. Stat. 
Assn. 53:283 Sept. 
Study of interviewer tests and perform- 
ance on census indicates fairly simple 
testing will help predict such interviewer 
characteristics as proportion of “no an- 
swers.” 

HEATH, ROBERT W. A machine method of 

computing Guttman’s coefficient of re- 
producibility with a large sample. J. 
Appl. Psych. 42:3 pp204-5 June. 
A fast IBM machine method for scaling 
dichotomous items is presented. The 
method requires prior knowledge of 
item marginals, a sorter, and a tabula- 
tor. 

KEPHART, WILLIAM M. and MARVIN BREss- 
LER. Increasing the responses to mail 
questionnaires: a research study. POQ 
22:2 pp123-132 Summer. 

A follow-up letter was found to be just 
as effective as any of 10 different post- 
age stamp and money inducements in 
increasing return of mail questionnaires. 

SALZINGER, KuRT and STEPHANIE PISONI. 

Reinforcement of affect responses of 
schizophrenics during the clinical inter- 
view. J. Abnorm. Soc. Psych. 57:1 pp 
84-90 July. 
Reinforcement by interviewers of pa- 
tients’ statements showing emotion re- 
sulted in an increase in the number of 
such statements. “Yeah,” “I see,” 
“mmmmhummm” were some of the re- 
inforcing words used. 


STover, RoBERT E. The measurement of 

change in a unidimensional attitude by 
Guttman scale analysis techniques. POQ 
22:2 pp116-22 Summer. 
Describes a method of combining pre- 
treatment and post-treatment responses 
to facilitate measurement of change in 
attitudes. 

VAUGHN, CHARLES L. A scale for assess- 
ing socio-economic status in survey re- 
search. POQ 22:1 pp19-34 Spring. 
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The summer months saw a number of governments clamp down on the press 
and on newsmen. France seized editions of Paris-Match, Humanité and France- 
Observateur in August and September, while Turkey barred three Ankara news- 
papers from appearing in July. Indonesia closed an opposition newspaper, Jndo- 
nesia Raya, in July, permitted it to open, and closed it again in September because 
of what it termed objectionable articles. Iraq closed two Baghdad newspapers, and 


East Germany confiscated all tv sets that could pick up telecasts from West 
Germany. 


In this period, Iraq jailed the AP, UPI and Reuters correspondents (all Iraqi 
nationals), and Thailand and Tanganyika sent two editors apiece to prison in July. 
Non-citizen correspondents of the London Daily Telegraph and of AP were ex- 
pelled from Jordan, while Lebanon banned the New York Times. The Soviet 
Union barred CBS correspondent from returning to Moscow in July. 

Censorship of outgoing news was reinstituted in Haiti and Jordan in August, 
and Laos imposed a censorship on the foreign press. The West German upper 
house, on the other hand, unanimously rejected a bill that sought to jail newsmen 
whose reports displeased foreign heads of state. 


Because of the newsprint shortage, French dailies were limited to eight pages as 
of August 1. In Brazil, the Communist organ, Imprensa Popular folded August 3. 
And Buenos Aires saw the birth of a new daily, El Nacional, August 12. 


Publications cited include: CBC, CBC Report (Nagoya); CK, Central Opinion (Tokyo); Des, Design 
(Bombay); E, L’Echo de la Presse et de la Publicite (Paris); EA, The Eastern Anthropologist (Luck- 
now); FIEJ, Federation Internationale des Editeurs de Journaux (Paris); FR, Fernsehrundschau (Ham- 
burg); FS, Fernsehen (Heidelberg); G, Gazette (Leiden); HA, Hispano Americano (Mexico City); IFJ, 
IFJ Information (Brussels); IPI, IPI Report (Zurich); Im, Imroze (Lahore); IWI, Mlustrated Weekly ot 
India (Bombay); J, Der Journalist (Bonn); KP, Kwartalnik Prasoznawczy (Warsaw); MPT, Motion Pic- 
ture Times (Tokyo); NSt, Nasa Stampa (Belgrade); P, Publizistik (Bremen); Per, El Periodista (Guate- 
mala City); PP, Prasa Polska (Warsaw); PW, Prasa Wspolczesna i Dawna (Cracow); PZS, Przegiaa 
Zagadnien Socjainych (Warsaw); RMT, Radiomania Television (Havana); SP, Sovietskaja Petchat (Mos- 
cow); Sp, Der Spiegel (Hamburg); T, (Tokyo); U, eevee (Stuttgart); VU, Vida Universi- 
taria (Monterrey, Mexico); WPN, World’s News (London); ZV, Zeitungs-Verlag und Zeitschriften- 
Verlag (Bad Godesberg). 
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Advertising 

Jonas, KARL HEINZ. Wo wird eine Zeitung 
in der Auflagenliste veréffentlicht? ZV 
55:18 pp742-744 Sept. 20. 

How the IVW ( German ABC) 
works. Problems in giving a newspaper 
the best place in the list. 

TAKAHASHI, YOSHITAKA. On subliminal pro- 

jection. CBC 1958:9 pp35-37 Sept. 
It is difficult to operate the “uncon- 
scious” as psycho-analysis defines it. 
Therefore, he is skeptical of the success 
of the new advertising technique of 
“subliminal projection.” 

Wapyas, MIKOLAJ. Advertising—a jour- 

nalistic discipline. PP 11:6 pp 12-14 
June. 
Press advertising is now being practiced 
under the socialist economy. Advertise- 
ments have been introduced into the 
Polish press and into broadcasting and 
television. The author advocates the 
study of advertising in the journalistic 
departments of Polish universities. 

Warp, M. D. C. The recognition of ad- 

vertising agents, FIEJ 10:37 ppS1-57 
July. 
Few countries have a regular accredit- 
ing system for advertising agencies. 
Country-by-country report on the status 
of advertising agencies. 


Communication Theory: 
Process and Effects 
MaJsumpar, D. N. Rural life and commu- 


nications. 
Aug. 

In a survey of Mohana, a medium- 
sized village, it was found that any in- 
formation pertaining to government ac- 
tivity is conveyed to the villagers by 
petty village officials. Conversation is 
the common mode of exchange of ideas 
and information. The villagers are an- 
xious to have a radio-receiving set in- 
stalled. Newspapers are not popular be- 
cause of illiteracy. Most of the news in 
the newspapers pertains to far-off places 
in which the villagers are not interested. 


Content Analysis 

MOKKEN, R. J. The Times and Munich. 
G 4:2 pp145-163 n.d. 
Editorial attitude of The Times to the 
Munich crisis. Traces the editorial Pas 
cies that led to the “appeasement 
Hitler. 

SummapDa, ATsusHI. Newspaper comments 


EA 11:3-4 pp175-188 Mar.- 
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on the problem of education. T 9:411 
pp69-81 Sept. 

Analysis of the treatment of educa- 
tional problems in post-war Japanese 
newspapers. The main papers have been 
on the side of political power. 


Courts and Law of the Press 


Anonymous. Le droit de réponse en ma- 
tiére de presse. E 13:347 p7 July 15. 
Rules for the application of the right of 
reply law in France. 

—kEinfuhr auslaendischer Presse. IFJ 7:2- 

4 pp51-57 June-Dec. 
The Swiss Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation examines the implications of the 
contempt of court proceedings brought 
by a British court against Newsweek in 
the case of Dr. J. B. Adams. 

BEYER, WILHELM R. Die presserechtliche 
Wiirdigung der _ Bild-Text-Beziehung. 
ZV 55:16 pp616-617 Aug. 15. 

Legal aspects of picture captions. 

KRZEPKOWSKI, MieczysLaw. The project 

of the Press Rights Bill as put before 
the Sejm. PP 11:7 pp12-15 July. 
A press bill, prepared by journalists and 
educators, was placed before the Polish 
parliament in July. It provided for the 
right to inform and criticize, profes- 
sional secrecy (except in the case of 
treason and spying) and qualified press 
privilege. 

LOFFLER, MARTIN. Der Kampf um das 
Berufsgeheimnis der Presse. ZV 55:14 
pp533-535 July 15. 

Press law needs amendment to guaran- 
tee professional 

SCHMIDT, EBERHARD. Der Einbruch in die 
Intimsphdre in juristischer Sicht. U 13: 
8 pp813-825 Aug. 

Violation of privacy by mass media and 
the law. 


Editorial Methods and Writing 


CANHAM, Erwin D. Short and long-range 

programming on an international daily 
newspaper. IPI 7:4 ppl-2 Aug. 
The Christian Science Monitor, with its 
national and international readership, 
cannot depend on spot news to fill its 
sizable news hole. The Monitor plans 
and produces many series of articles. 

Nycop, Cart ApAM. Leads help make 
newspapers interesting. IPI 7:5 p7 Sept. 
Leads tend to liven a news story, giving 
the reader quick, accurate and concise 
information. 
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ScHwarz, Urs. In practice leads more 
harmful than helpful. IPI 7:5 p6 Sept. 
Leads that start with the conclusion 
rather than laying the setting of an 
event can be misleading and confusing. 

SHEpILov, I. On the Congress of Soviet 

Journalists. SP 1958:6 pp1-3 July. 
The present aims of the Soviet press are 
to enliven newspapers and periodicals 
and to escape from dull routine. The 
Union of Soviet Journalists now has 
11,000 members. 


Education for Journalism 
AnonyMous. Escuela de periodismo ten- 

dra edificio propio. Per 4:7 pl July. 
The Central American School of Jour- 
nalism, founded in 1952 at Guatemala 
City, has been promised that the school 
will get its own building. The school is 
part of San Carlos University. But the 
journalism branch officially has the Cen- 
tral American name to emphasize its 
training mission for fledgling journalists 
from the five Central American Repub- 
lics. 
Film 

ROHDE, MANFRED. Die Stuttgarter “Film- 

kriege” von 1957 und 1954. P 3:5 pp 
282-291 Sept.-Oct. 
Tensions between the press and the 
movies in Stuttgart. A group of theater 
owners have refused to advertise in two 
local dailies following unfavorable re- 
views of films. 

SHrexkHu, Basa. Film industry in East 
Pakistan. Im 11:81 pp4-5 Aug. 31. 
Development of the film industry in 
East Pakistan in the past 11 years. 

STUCKRATH, Fritz. Der Film und das 
Weltbild des jungen Menschen. U 13:8 
pp793-801 Aug. 

Attraction of the movies for young peo- 
ple. Analysis by a leading film psycholo- 
gist. 

TAKAHASHI, YOSHITAKA. The role of Nich- 
iei Shinsha in the development of Japan- 
ese newsreel and documentary film. 
MPT 9:213 pp40-57 Sept. 

The history of Nichiei, which was es- 
tablished to produce non-fiction films 
under state control in 1940. 

THAPAR, ROMESH. The revolutionary re- 

former. Des 2:8 pp16-17 Aug. 
The Indian film industry, although 45 
years old, has still to grow out of stere- 
otyped stories and editing. A few revo- 
lutionary reformers, however, are ques- 
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tioning the orthodox concepts of film 
making. Satyajit Ray of Bengal has revo- 
lutionized film making with his human- 
ism and his attention to the tiny but 
vital details of life. 


Foreign Press and International 
Communication 


ANONYMOUS. Interessantes aus der Presse 

der Sowjet-Union. ZV 55:16 pp610-611 
Aug. 15. 
Facts and data on Soviet journalists, 
newspapers and periodicals. 1958 statis- 
tics say that 9,936 newspapers appear 
with a 57,800 over-all circulation. 
Pravda has 5.5 million; Izvestia, 1.5 mii- 
lion. 

—Die deutsche Zeitung 1956-1958 im 
Spiegel der Statistik. ZV 55:18 pp736- 
741 Sept. 20. 

Extensive report of a two-year develop- 
ment of the German daily press with 
many tables and charts. 

—Déinemark: Staat zahit Bezugsgeld. ZV 

55:18 p773 Sept. 20. 
The press in Greenland. In 1861 the 
first newspaper, a weekly, was pub- 
lished. Readers paid in goods. Today its 
two dailies are given away free. The 
Danish state pays for the circulation. 

DzeEN-To. The Socialist revolution on the 

journalistic front. SP 1958 pp48-53 
Aug. 
The author, chairman of the Chinese 
Union of Journalists in Peking, speaks 
of rightist leanings among Chinese jour- 
nalists, particularly in the schools of 
journalism in Shanghai and Peking Uni- 
versities. “These rightist elements hold 
bourgeois views on the freedom of the 
press.” He attacks “dogmatic, mechani- 
cal copying,” and urges a creative ap- 
proach. In 10 years newspaper circula- 
tion in China has jumped from 2.5 mil- 
lion to 15 million. A circulation of 
100,000 on any one newspaper was the 
exception; now it is normal. 

FLEETWOOD-May, C. Press communica- 

tions rates and the future. IPI 7:5 pp1- 
3 Sept. 
The Geneva International Telecommu- 
nications Conference in September ma’ 
whittle away at press telegraph privi- 
leges, the author believes. 

HANGEN, WELLES. Syrian press hard hit by 
political changes. IPI 7:5 pp3-4 Sept. 
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Syrian papers, having lost their subsi- 
dies from outlawed political parties, 
and running into competition with sub- 
sidized Cairo dailies, are folding rapidly. 

Krasickil, IGNacy. Editorial office and 
publishing house. PW 1:2 pS-11 Sept. 
Indifference to the economic side of 
journalism among newspapermen has 
been reversed in the past two years since 
the establishment in Poland of 30 au- 
tonomous publishing enterprises. In this 
process of decentralization the research 
centers at Warsaw and Cracow can be 
very helpful. 


Kupis, TADEUSZ. Journalists—about them- 
selves. PP 11:9 pp9-11 Sept. 
The majority of Polish journalists in a 
survey were in favor of frequent travel 
and contacts with foreign journalists. 
Many proposed exchange of employ- 
ment with foreign periodicals. 


NizaMi, Masi. The press in Pakistan. 
(Lahore, 1958) 90 pp. 
The booklet discusses the genesis and 
growth of the press in Pakistan, working 
conditions of journalists and the state 
of the freedom of the press. Apart from 
some glaring defects, it is a useful col- 
lection of information. 


RaucH, WALTER J. Die Presse der volks- 

demokratischen Balkanlainder. P 3:4 pp 
219-228 July-Aug. 
The press of Communist countries in 
Southeast Europe (Albania, Bulgaria, 
Romania, Yugoslavia), its organization 
and propaganda significance with statis- 
tical notes. 

SHIVARAO, B. The press in India. IWI 79: 

33 pp22-23 Aug. 17. 
A brief survey of the changes that have 
come about in the Indian press. Until 
1921, when Gandhi assumed leadership 
of the Indian National Congress, “the 
burden of sacrifice in fighting the Ex- 
ecutive was primarily on the Indian 
press.” Now the press has become an 
industry, with inevitable consequences 
of control and regulation. There is a 
willingness, even among newspapermen, 
to accept government subsidy to a good 
newspaper or news agency. 


TAPPEN, Otto. Existenzkampf der deutsch- 
sprachigen Presse in den westlichen 
Randgebieten. J 8:9 pp12-13 Sept. 
The German-language press in the west- 
ern states bordering on Germany is 


struggling for existence. German-lan- 
guage papers in Holland, Belgium, Lux- 
embourg and Alsace-Lorraine consid- 
ered. 


TisMstTrA, L. F. and ARMAND GASPARD. 


La diffusion des opinions dans la presse: 
les exemples hollandais et suisses. G 
4:2 pp165-178 n.d. 

The distinction between “opinion” and 
“news” papers is disappearing in the 
Netherlands. Regional loyalties appear 
stronger than political. In Switzerland, 
on the other hand, due to its political 
configuration, opinion papers are strong 
(more than 80%), although they, too, 
are decentralized. 


ZAWADKA, MIECZYSLAW. On matters con- 


cerning every journalist. PP 11:8 pp2-4 
Aug. 

The head of the largest cooperative en- 
terprise in Poland discusses plans for 
adding three new daily papers to the 
present 51. Two new illustrated week- 
lies and two new periodicals for country 
readers are also planned. 


Government and Press 


ECKARDT, FELIX Von. Die Aufgaben des 


Presse- und Informationsamtes. ZV 55: 
14 pp538-539 July 15. 

Significance and organization of the Fed- 
eral Information Office. The German 
press secretary defending his office and 
its budget against sharp criticism from 
the opposition, which had drawn paral- 
lels to the propaganda ministry of 
Goebbels. 


MowRER, RICHARD SCOTT. Government 


press controls capricious and constant. 
IPI 7:5 p4 Sept. 

Everyone knows there is censorship in 
Spain, but the papers must not show it. 
Some papers are allowed to publish 
what others may not. Favoritism exists 
as well as economic sanctions. 


History and Biography 


ALVARADO, Jose. Los cincuenta anos de 


don Federico Gomez. VU 8:380 p4 
July 2. 

Federico Gomez, editor of the Monter- 
rey, Mexico, daily El Tiempo, on June 
26 celebrated a half century as a news- 
paperman. Gomez is active on the board 
of trustees of the University of Nuevo 
Leon, and campaigns on his editorial 
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page for funds from private sources to 
complete the new campus. 

KHURSHID, ABDUS SALAM. Pakistan's earli- 
est newspaper. G 4:2 pp181-186 n.d. 
Kurrachee Advertiser, Pakistan's first 

paper, appeared in January 1845. It was 
fithographed at the government press. 
It continued at least until March 1850. 

PLecHL, Pra Maria. Die persénlicke Hal- 

tung Josephs Il. gegeniiber der Presse. 
P 3:5 pp272-277 Sept.-Oct. 
Personal attitude of the Austrian Em- 
peror Joseph II toward the press. Liber- 
ation from sharp censure under Em- 
press Maria Theresa gave the press 
some prosperous years from 1770 to 
1790. Reveal some new documents. 

QUADFLIEG, EBERHARD. Von der Relatio 
zur Tageszeitung. ZV 55:18 pp686-692 
Sept. 20. 

The press of Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle) 
since 1667. 

SYED-UL-ABRAR. The humorous writings 
of Maulana Chiragh Hasan Hasrat. Im 
11:18, 11:25 ppS, 7 June 29, July 6. 
Main features of Hasrat’s humorous col- 
umn that appeared for about 20 years 
in various Urdu papers. A well-known 
journalist and man of letters, he died in 
1955. 


Labor Relations and 
Personnel Problems 


ANonyMous. The Organization of the 

Union of Journalists in the USSR. SP 
pp24-28 June. 
The first congress of Soviet journalists 
will meet in February, 1959. Officers 
will be chosen for the newly established 
Union of Soviet Journalists. Lists of 
journalists in the various Soviet repub- 
lics are being published in Sovietskaja 
Petchat. 

—Work connected with the proposed new 
regulations for journalists. PP 11:9 pp 
21-22 Sept. 

The Union of Polish Journalists has de- 
manded new salary scales. It is sug- 
gested that the regulations take into ac- 
count experience and standard of work. 


DeneEKE, J, F. Votrap. Journalismus—ein 
freier Beruf? P 3:4 pp195-203 July- 
Aug. 

The sociological status of journalists. 
Discussion on journalism as an “inde- 
pendent profession.” 
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Miscellaneous 


SALINAS Genaro. El obogado 
como periodista. VU 8:388 p6 Aug. 27. 
Mexican lawyers are urged to express 
themselves on public issues in the news 
and editorial-page columns of news- 
papers. Letters to the editor and inter- 
views on topics of the day can be sup- 
plemented with freelance articles by at- 
torneys, but they must follow journalis- 
tic objectivity, a social science professor 
urges. 


N per Production 
Management 
AnonyMous. The financial status of The 
Review of Social Questions. PZS 1958: 
5 pp41-42 n.d. 
evthe rare publication reports on the fi- 
press enterprises. This Polish 
posledionl i blishes its own analysis of 
costs, por received, the rise in the 
cost of paper, payment to authors. 
—Self-sufficiency in newsprint. Des 17: 
216 pp17, 19, 21 Aug. 14. 
A newsprint factory at Khulna (East 
Pakistan) is to start produc- 
tion by May, 1959. The annual output 
would be 23,000 tons of newsprint and 
12,000 tons of mechanical paper. This is 
substantially more than Pakistan needs. 
GHINELLI, ALDo. How to make economies 
in newsprint. FIEJ 10:37 pp16-23 July. 
Country-by-country report on the news- 
print situation. Various economies are 
being used in the different countries, al- 
though the world newsprint situation is 
better than it has ever been since the 
war. 
HEILBORN, HELGE. Colour in newspapers. 
FIEJ 10:37 pp28-39 July. 
Japan and Denmark are ahead of the 
U.S. in the use of ROP color. Only 
60% of papers that use color in their 
advertisements also use it editorially. 
Experimentation with paper and inks 
continues. 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 
Anonymous. Psychologische Verteidigung: 
Rauch am Horizont. Sp 12:39 pp14-19 
Sept. 24. 
For the first time special units of the 
German Bundeswehr (Armed Forces) 
a - trained in pao po war- 
are by psychologists and scien- 
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tists (plus an interview with propaganda 
chiefs of the army). 

Protrowski, W. and S. SZOSTKIEWICZ. 
Sounding readers’ opinions. KP 2:12 
pp48-58 July. 

Since 1956, the Polish daily Sztandar 
Mlodych (The Standard of Youth) has 
conducted 14 opinion surveys. In these 
interviews 12,229 tionnaires were 
answered. An average of 872 took part 
in each survey, the minimum being 177, 
the maximum 3,349. Of these 79% 
were men, 25% wage-earners, 56% sal- 
aried-workers and 20% high school and 
college students. Questionnaires  in- 
cluded the following: “Is it worth be- 
lieving in ideals?” “Is it worth being a 
hero in the 20th century?” “Are you 
interested in politics?” 


Radio and Television 


Informationspolitik: Ver- 
sucht? Sp 12:39 pp38-39 Sept. 24. 

With General De Gaulle seizing power 
in France, French state radio and tele- 
vision (RTF) was re-organized. Gaullist 
party members got top positions to di- 
rect the flow of communication. 
—Halbjahresbilanz des europdischen Fern- 
sehens. FS 6:9 pp435-438 Sept. 

A 16 million audience for European TV. 
Statistics on transmitters and viewers. 


—Programas infantiles. HA 33:852 p42 
1 


Channel 2 in Mexico City will begin 
airing documentary films during the 
late afternoon, two hours traditionally 
programmed for children. To keep a 
juvenile audience, Walt Disney cartoons 
will be interspersed with documentaries. 
Newsreels and other background foot- 
age will be obtained from RKO, MGM, 
Columbia Pictures, from the Nether- 
lands and from Mexican producers. 


BALLESTE, ANTONIO. Te saluda Bogota. 
RMT 22:7 p7 July. 

Except for a couple of radio stations in 
Bogota and Medellin, Colombia’s broad- 
casting has declined in quality, accord- 
ing to radio-tv columnists in Bogota 
newspapers. Reliance on recordings and 
disc jockey patter has all but eliminated 
veteran live programs. 

BELLAC, PauL. Schweizer Fernsehen heisst 
tagliche Eurovision. FR 1958:9 pp409- 
414 nd. 





Programming of the Swiss TV service. 
Problems of a three-language country. 


EcKERT, GERHARD, Versuch einer europdi- 


schen Fernseh-Rangliste. FR 1958:7 pp 
308-312 July. 

European TV audiences (viewers, house- 
holds) and program hours. The list in- 
cludes Great Britain, Italy, Germany, 
Belgium, France, Switzerland, Monaco, 
Luxembourg, Denmark, The Nether- 
lands, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Sweden 
and Poland. 


HayasHl, Hikoakr and YuKATA HAtTA. 


Commercial broadcasting —its destiny 
and limits. CK 1958:9 pp286-302 Sept. 
Commercial broadcasting in Japan be- 
gan in 1951 and tv broadcasting in 1953. 
Their development is really astonishing 
and there are more than a million tv 
sets now. The negative aspects are the 
advancement and dominance of big 
capital as advertising sponsors, and the 
intensification of pressures from Nik- 
keiren (the Japanese association of the 
managers). 


Iro, SHinicHi. History of the theory of 


broadcasting. CBC 
Sept. 

The initial period of American broad- 
casting. 


1958:9 ppi8-21 


K.W. So begann es vor zehn Jahren. FR 


1958:7 pp289-291 (part I); FR 1958:8 
pp344-347 (part II); FR 1958:9 pp403- 
405 (part Ill). 

Facts and documents on the beginning 
of television in West Germany in 1948. 


Public programs went on the air Christ- 
mas 1952. 


Nitta, Uicuiro. The history of Japanese 


commercial broadcasting. CBC 1958:7 
pp42-45 July; CBC 1958:8 pp43-46 
Aug.; CBC 1958:9 pp41-44 Sept. 
These three sections cover the period 
from Autumn 1948, when the broadcast- 
ing act was discussed in the diet, to the 
proclamation of the three acts concern- 
ing electronic waves—the electronic 
wave act, the broadcasting act and the 
act to establish the committee for con- 
trol of electronic waves (equivalent to 
the FCC)—on May 2, 1950. 


—The race between the electronic wave 


and print. CK 1958:9 pp108-113 Sept. 
Even audience participation p 
usually of a low educational level, have 
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an important function. They break the 
one-sided communication of the press, 
and satisfy the demands of an otherwise 
neglected audience for communication. 
Between radio and tv, there appears a 
division of function, that is, tv for en- 
tertainment and radio for news. Radio 
and tv can co-exist financially. 

PrEssLeR, Hans. Fiinf Jahre Stockholmer 
Abkommen, FR 1958:7 pp291-295 July. 
On July 1, 1948, the first European 
Agreement on FM-broadcasting came 
into force, dealing with audio-band II 
(87.5-100 MHz) and the video-bands I 
(41-68 MHz) and III (174-216 MHz) 
for the European continent. Decisions 
were based on U.S. experience in this 
field. 

SHarps, WaLLace S. ITV stands at the 

crossroads facing major problems. WPN 
60:1538 pp30, 34 Sept. 5. 
Tv commercials have come to be ac- 
cepted by British public and advertiser. 
Research is now needed to discover 
areas blanketed and the best use of 
time. 

VaN BEEK, GERHARD H. Der niederlind- 
ische Zuschauer statistisch gesehen II. 
FR 1958:8 pp358-361 Aug. 

Statistical notes on the Dutch TV audi- 
ence (part II). 

V.N. Television—a new form of journal- 

ism in Belgrade. NSt 8:65 p6 Aug. 
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The problems of organizing television 
journalists for the first tv program in 
Belgrade. 


Readership and Audience Analysis 


Dovirat, Emm. Erste Betrachtungen zu 


einer Leserforschung. ZV 55:18 pp698- 
702 Sept. 20. 

Report on an extensive readership anal- 
ysis (“Die Zeitung 1957/58”) on the 
German press. Research was done by 
two leading public opinion institutes. 


HAGEMANN, WALTER. Der Wochenrhy- 


thmus.. der westdeutschen Tagespresse. 
P 3:5 pp259-271 Sept.-Oct. 

Analysis of 9 representative German 
dailies (national, regional, local, tab- 
loid and county newspaper) for content, 
space, circulation and date of appear- 
ance with special attention to a weekly 
and seasonal rhythm. Research was 
done by the Institut fiir Publizistik in 
Miinster (Westfalen). 


INut, TaKasHt. Let dialogue with the audi- 


ence enter audience research. CBC 
1959:8 pp14-16 Aug. 

Audience research has been from the 
standpoint of communicators, and the 
audience has been treated only as con- 
sumers. Emphasizes the need to change 
the image of audience into that of a 
creator. Otherwise, audience analysis 
merely reproduces past audience anal- 
ysis. 





THE SOVIET PRESS, THE UN AND KOREA: A CASE STUDY 
(Continued from Page 458) 


Committee. However, since the General 
Assembly voted to adopt the American 
resolution for UN-supervised elections, 
the Soviet delegation and its supporters 
could only repeat their objections and 
vote for the Soviet proposals. Thus end- 
ed the Soviet attempt to block UN par- 
ticipation in the solution of the problem 
of independence for Korea. 

The Russian newspaper-reading pub- 
lic had been given a detailed picture of 
the rising tide of “American-sponsored 
imperialism.” Pravda and Izvestia had 
not only attempted to discredit com- 
pletely the United States and its policies 














in the eyes of the readers of the Soviet 
press but had included the United Na- 
tions in the camp of the “reactionaries.” 
By exploiting the criticism of American 
mistakes in Korea which appeared in 
U.S. newspapers, the Soviet press “sub- 
stantiated” its argument that U.S. for- 
eign policy was dictated by a group of 
evil “right-wing” politicians. The Soviet 
press consistently showed its readers a 
Soviet government battling for the 
“democratic” rights of small nations 
and a United States spreading “terror” 
and “oppression” in the wake of its pol- 
icy of “domination.” 




















News for inclusion in this section . . 
departments of journalism, staff appointments and changes, cur- 
ricular developments and the like . . . should be sent to Professor 
Root, School of Journalism, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Notes for the next issue should reach him by January 1. 
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Journalism Enrollment Declines 
To Lowest Point Since 1954 


By WARREN C. PRICE 

University of Oregon 
@ FOR THE SIXTH TIME IN THE PAST TEN 
years journalism enrollment in the United 
States has declined again, this time to its 
lowest point since 1954. 

What mild gains had been made in 
1955, 1956 and 1957 from the low totals 
of the early 1950s have been offset this 
fall by a decline of 499 students—from 
11,491 journalism majors a year ago to 
10,992. This represents a gross drop of 
4.4%. 

Perhaps the decline can be considered 
somewhat less, because the 1958 report 
covers only 96 schools and departments 
of journalism, whereas that of 1957 cov- 
ered 99. However, since the number of 
responses this year totaled only 96 out of 
110 journalism departments that had been 
asked to submit returns, whereas in 1957 
there were 99 responses out of 106, it is 
equally possible that additional schools 
would not have altered the result. 

The only bright spot in the 1958 pic- 
ture involves graduate-student enrollment. 
This went up from 821 to 860, or 4.8%. 
Graduate enrollment in journalism as a 
result now totals nearly 8% of gross regis- 
tration across all schools; it is much more 
than 8% in those schools that offer ex- 
tensive graduate programs. 

All undergraduate classes show declines 
this fall, not particularly heavy in any 
single class but nevertheless adding up to 
538 students (offset by the 39-student gain 
in graduate enrollment). Likewise, the 
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“catch-all” category of special students 
dropped—from 1,647 students to 1,422, or 
13.8%. Since the specials are not counted 
in enrollment totals, this rather sharp de- 
cline does not affect the figures relating to 
journalism majors. 

Within the organizational structure of 
the schools of journalism, changes in the 
composition of the American Association 
of Schools and Departments of Journal- 
ism (AASDJ) had a pronounced effect. 
Eight new AASDJ memberships, bringing 
returns from that group from 38 schools 
to 46, also resulted in an enrollment rise 
from 7,092 in 1957 to 7,912 this year. 
This student rise was 820. 

Offsetting the AASDJ increase was a 
decline of 1,319 students among other 
schools and departments that reported. 
Last year the non-AASDJ enrollment was 
4,399 among 61 schools; this year it is 
only 3,080 among 50. 

The schools now listed with AASDJ 
which were not so recorded a year ago 
are Florida State University, University of 
Nebraska, University of New Mexico, 
San Jose State College, University of 
South Carolina, University of Tennessee, 
Texas A. & M. College and University of 
Utah. The Florida State University, how- 
ever, will discontinue offering a major in 
journalism after 1959, and that school will 
again go off the AASDJ listing. 

The five largest schools this year—con- 
sidering the meaningful junior, senior, and 
graduate years only—are: University of 
Missouri 306, University of Illinois 259, 
Northwestern University 235, University 
of Wisconsin 212 and University of Min- 
nesota 191. No other school or depart- 
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1958 FALL REGISTRATION IN JOURNALISM 








Upperclass- 
Graduate 

AASDJ MEMBERS Year Grad- Totals 
I 2 3 4 uate Special 1958 1957 
University of Alabama** ................++ -- 170 — 118 6 0 124 46° 
Boston University*** ..........+.sseeeees- — _ 3 41 23 3 97 100 
University of Colorado ..............++++- 42 a 21 0 0 48 58 
Columbia University ..........--++0e+-ee _ _ _- — 72 14 72 71 
U OE FURIE. ac cescccescccecesenes 80 70 58 7S 5 1 138 156 
Plorisa Beats University ......cccceccceeces 21 37 29 43 7 0 79 163 
University of Georgia. .........+-seeeeee0ss 74 67 73 53 11 2 142 126 
U Oe BI pessoa svnccomescvstese — _- 98 102 «(59 1 259 263 
Pie wenss Ueiees Fe eeS eb eeed 58 55 23 35 12 1 70 73° 
Towa State College.............ceeeeeeeeee 39 29 34 34 0 71 81 
State University of Iowa.............-..++- 79 39 48 38 27 0 113 119 
Kansas State College ..........-..-+s+++ omens a 27 16 29 4 0 49 53 
University of Kamsas........-.....-0+e00e: _ _ 38 43 7 3 88 88 
University of Kentucky............++-.+0+ 65 44 32 24 0 0 56 68 
Louisiana State University................. _ 42 42 27 12 78 81 60 
M BR errs eens 82 85 65 61 15 5 141 163 
Michigan State University..............-+++ 88 83 70 51 24 3 145 122 
University of Michigan................+--- _— 49 44 55 27 11 126 132 
U GE Miimmesote..........ccccesees — 63 73 63 5s 3 191 217 
Univ ig AE ee rere _ — 115 131 60 1 306 280 
Montana State University .........-....-... 34 27 15 13 7 9 35 36 
University of Nebraska ..............0++0+> 47 36 33 30 0 50 63 47 
University of New Mexico...... Kccspevenben 16 13 12 7 0 52 19 21 
Northwestern University ...............++. 92 78 63 87 85 19 235 253 
Ohio State University................+-04-- 50 40 30 30 4 137 64 70 
Ohio University ......0..cccccccccecccsees 114 81 68 65 15 24 148 135 
Oklahoma State University.............++.. 19 17 20 21 16 42 57 53° 
University of Oklahoma ...............++-- 54 46 50 47 5 53 102 128 
University of Oregon**** .............-.--- a _ 39 39 12 8 90 102 
Pennsylvania State University .............- 62 51 62 61 15 23 138 144 
Rutgers University ........+...eeeeeeeeees _ 30 11 12 0 0 23 25 
ee rrr rer cree 47 36 $2 52 7 0 111 92 
University of Southern California........... 26 16 32 26 il 31 69 54 
University of South Carolina ..............-. 57 29 36 il 0 1 47 39 
South Dakota State College................ 18 10 12 21 8 0 41 38 
Stanford University ............++ssseeee: + 16 16 16 28 2 60 67 
S MONO no54 cccnsecccvasscbens 108 72 36 39 33 6 108 84 
Un Of Tenmessee...........cesecceee 46 33 23 30 0 0 53 52° 
Texas A. & M. College ..........0.0+-e005 _ 10 9 16 0 0 25 26° 
University of Texas .........--.2seeeseeeee 53 52 57 64 13 128 134 172 
Texas Woman’s University ..........-+++++- 18 17 7 5 0 6 12 12° 
Tulane University ........+seeeeeeeeeeeees 0 1 13 7 0 4 20 13 
University of Utah .........-.0.ceeeeeeeees 7 16 17 14 13 15 44 43 
Ww & Lee University .............. — 18 10 14 0 1 24 18* 
University of Wash Pies sbecncereesecus 82 66 62 a4 16 280 122 170 
University of Wisconsin***** .............. 60 59 69 73 70 14 =. 212 172 
TOTALS AASDJ SCHOOLS...........-- 1680 1604 1777 1770 793 1031 4458 4511 


*1957 comparative figures based upon last year’s QUARTERLY when not submitted in 1958 returns. 


**Alabama: Enrollment given only for underclass majors and upperclass majors without breakdown; 
the 1957 comparative, based upon a former method of classification, showed seniors only. 


***Boston University: In addition to journalism majors, Boston has two other major sequences—104 
juniors, seniors, and graduates in Communication Arts; and 272 juniors, seniors, and graduates in 
Public Relations. 


****Oregon: There are 43 freshmen and 40 sophomore pre-journalism students, still classified as Lib- 
eral Arts and not yet subject to be included in the major figures. 


*****Wisconsin: Totals include two departments as follows: School of Journalism in College of Letters 
and Science—freshmen 60, sophomores 59, juniors 57, seniors 65, graduate students 37, specials 
14; Department of Agricultural Journali fresh and sophomores none; juniors 12, seniors 
8, graduate students 33, specials none. 
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GROSS ENROLLMENT . 2354 2536 2403 


*1957 comparative figures based upon last year’s QUARTERLY when not submitted in 1958 returns. 
**Returns from Baylor, Loyola, New York University, and Rider received too late for inclusion in 
totals. These four would bring the number of reporting schools to 100. They add 271 majors to the 
10,992 noted above, for a gross of 11,263. Comparative figures for 1957 for these same four were 
aoe tae he ean Guan adiinions 00 ox majors, therefore, is 505, with one more school than a 
ago. As explained, these do not alter the results. 


***George Washington: Junior and senior students are listed together without a class breakdown. 
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ment of journalism had as many as 150 
upperclass and graduate-student majors. 

These same five, plus Columbia, have 
among them 401 graduate students, or 
nearly one-half the graduate enrollment 
total. Their graduate figures are: North- 
western 85, Columbia 72, Wisconsin 70, 
Missouri 60, Illinois 59 and Minnesota 55. 
No other school has as many as 50 gradu- 
ate students in journalism. 

The enrollment among special students 
always has been difficult to diagnose. 
These students are those who are being 
served by individual journalism schools, 
often at full-time, but who are not majors. 
The breakdown on specials this year, as 
closely as it can be made, shows: Students 
in specific special courses sponsored by 
the journalism departments, 1,019; adult 
specials, 102; foreign students, 45; stu- 
dents carrying newspaper-training fellow- 
ships, 11; non-degree students, 12; and 
unclassified, 233. 

Special courses offered to journalism 
students who are not majors include: radio 
and television, general extension work, 
professional writing, science writing, re- 
ligious journalism, public relations and 
home economics journalism. 

An effort was made to get specific rea- 
sons for the continued enrollment decline 
by making inquiries of various journalism 
deans and directors who have been close 
to the enrollment problem. However, the 
response to these questions brought so 
many different views that no significant 
conclusions could be drawn for this re- 
port. It is possible that a more conclusive 
analysis can be made later. 

This year completes the 20th year in 
which the QUARTERLY has tabulated jour- 
nalism enrollments. The first report in 
1938 showed only 5,887 majors, with only 
35 schools reporting. Since then the tabu- 
lations have been marked by extreme ups 
and downs, both in totals of majors and 
in number of schools listed. 

Twenty years ago each of the 35 
schools (most of them those that are to- 
day among the large AASDJ members) 
averaged 168 majors. Only 42% of the 
majors were juniors, senior, or graduate 
students. 

This year the 96 schools listed average 
only 115 majors per school. It must be re- 
membered, however, that the near tripling 
of the tabulation has brought in many 
small schools, thereby lowering the aver- 
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age. One director believes that the net loss 
is not so serious as the raw figure would 
indicate, but a comparative tabulation for 
1958 for the same schools that averaged 
168 majors in 1938 shows that today they 
average 167. There has been no growth, 
even here. 

Encouraging in the comparative obser- 
vation is the fact that the number of jun- 
iors, seniors, and graduate students has 
risen today to 55% of the total journalism 
enrollment as against the 42% of 1938. 
Graduate enrollment in 1938 was only 
192. 


AEJ Committees for 1959 
Appointed by Charnley 


AEJ committee appointments for 1959 
have been announced by President Mitch- 
ell V. Charnley as shown in the list below. 
One new committee, that on Secondary 
School Journalism, has been added. The 
assignment of this committee is to offer 
appropriate services to teachers of journal- 
ism in high schools and to bring the val- 
ues of professional journalism education 
before promising secondary school students. 

The first-named person on each commit- 
tee is its chairman; appointments are. for 
1959 only except when dates in paren- 
theses show terminations in later years. 


ADVERTISING 
Charles H. Sandage, Illinois (1961); Robert 
Baram, Boston; Donald W. Davis, Pennsylvania 
State (1960); Milt Gross, Missouri (1960); Rich- 
ard Joel, Florida State. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 

Joseph A. Brandt, UCLA; L. J. Hortin, Ohio; 
Ed H. Johnson, Tulsa; Robert Root, Syracuse; 
Albert A. Sutton, Northwestern; Harold W. Wil- 
son, Minnesota. (Chairman to be appointed.) 

AUDITING 

Dwight Bentel, San Jose; Neff Smart, Utah; 

Chris Burns, Colorado. 


CONVENTION 

Charles T. Duncan, Oregon; Robert A. Kidera, 
Marquette; Douglas Perry, Temple; Theodore 
Peterson, Illinois; Granville Price, Idaho; Warren 
Price, Oregon; Fred S. Siebert, Michigan State; 
Henry Ladd Smith, Washington; Bruce Under- 
wood, Houston. 

ENDOWMENT 

Paul Deutschmann, Michigan State; Robert L. 

Jones, Minnesota; Theodore Peterson, Illinois. 


INDUSTRIAL AND TECHNICAL JOURNALISM 
Fred M. Shideler, Oregon State; Bryant Kear, 
Wisconsin; Kenneth R. Marvin, Iowa State. 


JOURNALISM HISTORY 
Harold L. Nelson, Wisconsin; William Ames, 
ibotham, Nevada; Joe 
; Sexson Humphreys, Ohio; 
Clifford Weigle, Stanford. 
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LIAISON WITH INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS 
ORGANIZATIONS 
Theodore Kruglak; Marvin Alisky, Arizona 
State; Raymond B. Nixon, Minnesota; Armistead 
S. Pride, Lincoln; David M. White, Boston; Quin- 
tus C. Wilson, Utah. 


MAGAZINE JOURNALISM 

Floyd Arpan, Northwestern; Alfred A. Crowell, 
Maryland; George S. Hage, Minnesota; William 
E. Porter, Iowa; Frank Senger, Michigan State. 


NOMINATIONS 
Rae Weimer, Florida; Burton Marvin, Kansas; 
J. William Maxwell, South Dakota. 


1960 PLACE OF MEETING 
Fred S. Siebert, Michigan State; Delbert A. 
McGuire, North Texas State; John C. Stempel, 
Indiana. 


PROFESSIONAL FREEDOM AND RESPONSIBILITY OF 
PRESS AND RADIO 

Wesley C. Clark, Syracuse (1961); H. V. Al- 
ward, Washington State (1960); John E. Drewry, 
Georgia; J. Edward Gerald, Minnesota; William 
Hall, Nebraska (1960); Charles E. Higbie, Wis- 
consin; Charles Hulten, California (1961); Cor- 
nelius S. McCarthy, Duquesne (1960); George 
Phillips, South Dakota State (1961); Fred S. Sie- 
bert, Michigan State; W. J. Thomas, Baylor 
(1960); Willis C. Tucker, Tennessee (1961). 


COUNCIL ON PUBLIC RELATIONS EDUCATION 

Scott Cutlip, Wisconsin (1960); Melvin Brod- 
shaug, Boston (1960); Donald Krimel, Maryland 
(1960); Joseph H. Mader, Duquesne (1960); 
John Marston, Michigan State (1960). 


PUBLICATIONS 

Chilton R. Bush, Stanford (1960); Warren K. 
Agee, West Virginia (1959); Frank L. Mott, 
Missouri (1961). 


RECRUITMENT FOR JOURNALISM 

Alvin E. Austin, North Dakota; Warren K. 
Agee, West Virginia; Edmund G. Blinn, South 
Dakota State; John Casey, Oklahoma; Leslie G. 
Moeller, Iowa. 


RESOLUTIONS 
Fayette Copeland, Oklahoma; John E. Drewry, 
Georgia; Oliver K. Smith, Brigham Young. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL JOURNALISM 

Gretchen Kemp, Indiana; Dwight G. Bentel, 
San Jose; Lester Benz, Iowa; Howard Brier, 
Washington; Donald Brown, Illinois; Eugene 
Goodwin, Pennsylvania State; Donald Grubb, 
Southern Illinois; Fred L. Kildow, Minnesota; 
Roy Paul Nelson, Oregon; George Phillips, South 
Dakota State. 


STANDARDS OF TEACHING 

Norval Neil Luxon, North Carolina (1961); 
E. L. Callihan, Southern Methodist (1960); 
Mitchell V. Charnley, Minnesota; W. Sprague 
Holden, Wayne (1961); Hillier Krieghbaum, New 
York University. 


1959 AEJ Convention Dates 
Set for August 26-28 
The AEJ Executive Committee has set 


1959 convention dates as August 26-28 at 
University of Oregon, Eugene. 


Notes 


Three AEJ Members Take Part in 
Unesco-Sponsored Conferences 


Three AEJ members participated this 
fall in international journalism confer- 
ences sponsored either by Unesco’s De- 
partment of Mass Communication or by 
Unesco-aided organizations in this field. 

Dr. Raymond B. Nixon, professor of 
journalism at the University of Minnesota 
and editor of JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 
served as visiting expert from the U.S.A. 
at the first Unesco Conference on Journal- 
ism Education in Latin America, held 
September 29-October 3 at the Central 
University of Quito, Ecuador. As a result 
of this conference, it is expected that a 
center of higher education and research in 
journalism will be set up somewhere in 
Latin America—possibly in Quito—during 
the coming year. The center would be 
similar to the one now in operation at 
the University of Strasbourg, France, to 
serve Europe, Africa and the Middle East. 

The new International Association for 
Mass Communication Research, which 
was organized last year with help from 
Unesco, sponsored a seminar at Stras- 
bourg October 30-31 on “Professional Se- 
crecy in Journalism.” Dr. Fred S. Siebert, 
professor of journalism and director of 
the Division of Mass Communications at 
Michigan State University, presented one 
of the five key papers at this meeting. 

The second seminar on journalism 
teaching was held at Strasbourg in No- 
vember. Representing the U.S.A. at this 
conference was Dr. Robert W. Desmond, 
professor of journalism at the University 
of California and author of Unesco’s first 
report on Professional Training of Jour- 
nalists. 
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North Carolina School Added 
To Accredited List by ACEJ 

The School of Journalism of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina has been ac- 
credited by the American Council on Edu- 


cation for Journalism. Accreditation of 
one sequence was asked and approved. 
The university established a journalism 
department in 1922 which became a sep- 
arate school in 1950. Their heads have 
been Louis Graves, contributing editor of 
the Chapel Hill weekly, 1922-24; Gerald 
W. Johnson, author and longtime Balti- 
more Sun staff member, 1924-26; the late 
O. J. Coffin, North Carolina newspaper- 
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man, 1926-53; and Norval Neil Luxon, 
dean since 1953. 

Enrollment in the 1958 fall semester is 
56, including 19 juniors, 23 seniors, eight 
special students and six graduate students. 
Since 1922 the department and school 
have graduated 969 students: 642 men 
and 327 women. 


Thompson Retires as Texas 
Director; Reddick Acting 

Prof. Paul J. Thompson retired from 
the directorship of the University of Texas 
School of Journalism on September 1. 
He resumed full-time teaching. 

Professor Thompson this year enters his 
40th year as a journalism teacher at the 
university; for 30 years he served as direc- 
tor. 
In 1953 Professor Thompson received 
an honor award from the University of 
Missouri, his alma mater, for Distin- 
guished Service in Journalism. In 1957 
Southern Methodist University and the 
Press Club of Dallas awarded him a “Cer- 
tificate of Recognition for Great Influence 
on Texas Journalism.” 

Professor Thompson has been active in 
national organizations for journalism edu- 
cation for many years. He was vice-presi- 
dent of the AASDJ in 1945-46 and presi- 
dent the following year. He was president 
of the Southwest Journalism Congress in 
1932, and has been an important figure in 
this organization during all the years of 
its existence. 

DeWitt C. Reddick, long-time associate 
of Professor Thompson, has been ap- 
pointed acting director, while continuing 
with his duties as associate dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences. 


Bob Davis Scrapbooks 
Given to Nevada School 
The Bob Davis Scrapbooks kept by the 


late distin newspaperman have 
been presented to the Department of Jour- 
nalism of the University of Nevada. 

The scrapbooks contain the copies and 
clippings of various writings of Bob Davis 
when he was a columnist with the New 
York Sun and director of the Munsey pub- 
lications. He began his career in journal- 
ism on the staff of the Carson City Appeal 
in Nevada. 
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Lostutter, Michigan State, 
Dies on Canada Vacation 

Melvin Lostutter, 63, assistant professor 
of journalism at Michigan State University 
since 1946, died of a heart attack on Sep- 
tember 7 while on vacation in Canada. 

A graduate of the University of New 
Mexico (1930) with an M.A. from Indi- 
ana (1946), Professor Lostutter was a 
former editor of the Columbus (Ind.) 
Evening Republican (1929-46). 

At MSU he taught courses in reporting 
and press law. He was author of a novel, 
High Fever, published by Harpers in 1935. 
He is survived by his widow, Bertha, and 
three daughters. 


West Virginia Starts 
Reed Journalism Library 


In tribute to the man designated “father 
of modern journalism in West Vi 
the Perley Isaac Reed Journalism Library 
has been established in Martin Hall, the 
school’s home. A unique collection of its 
type in West Vi the li was 
made possible by contributions from state 

newspapers and friends and former stu- 
dents of Dr. Reed. 

Fund chairman Richard H. Ralston, 
publisher of the Buckhannon Record, 
pointed out that, though the library in- 
ae microfilm copies of historic news- 

it “has been designed to accept 
sian journalism materials of all 


he basic reading and storage equip- 
ment already has been received, along 
with the first shipments of film. The li- 
brary is beginning its existence with some 
of the most interesting microfilm items 
available. 

Among early purchases are a file of the 
London Gazette, first English language 
newspaper, running from its initial issue 
of 1665 through 1880, and a 1726-44 file 
of the New York Gazette, Royalist spokes- 
man against the controversial John Peter 
Zenger. 

The next contemplated are 
early files of pioneer Kentucky and Ohio 

pers. Both states fi tly in 

. Reed’s early life. Few acquisitions of 
early West Virginia publications are 
planned until a is arranged to 
avoid duplicating the --‘lection being as- 
sembled in the university library. 
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New Building Dedicated 
At University of Oklahoma 

Dedication ceremonies for the new 
$604,000 journalism building at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma were held October 24 
and 25. 

Combined with the annual Journalism 
day, the dedication program attracted 
alumni and state newspapermen for meet- 
ings and an open house. State newspapers 
and student publications contributed more 
than $100,000 of the building cost, and 
alumni, newspapers and other friends of 
the school have given or pledged $60,000 
for equipment. 

Headline speakers were U. S. Senator 
Mike Monroney, an Oklahoma journalism 
graduate who headed the equipment fund 
drive among alumni, and Wesley I. Nunn, 
another alumnus who is advertising mana- 
ger of Standard Oil Company of Indiana. 

The , air-conditioned build- 
ing was occupied late in August. The 
structure is of red brick with black and 
green marble trim and is of contemporary 
design. 

In the main wing, 52 by 163 feet, are 
classrooms, student publications offices, of- 
fices for Sooner State Press, Oklahoma In- 
terscholastic Press association, and Future 
Journalists of America, and five memorial 
rooms. 

The Stanley Vestal Memorial room was 
furnished by donations from former stu- 
dents of Vestal, who was director of the 
professional writing sequence until his 
death December 25, 1957. Other special 
rooms are the Memorial room to the 
Fourth Estate of Oklahoma, the Edgar S. 
Bronson conference room, the Fred G. 
Cowles Memorial microfilm room and the 
Oklahoma City Gridiron Club seminar 
room. 


Fresno State Settles Into 
Quarters on New Campus 

The Fresno State College Journalism 
Department has made its first move in 30 
years. The department, headed by Dr. 
Paul V. Sheehan, is settling into a wing of 
a $500,000 building on a new campus 
dedicated last May. 

The new and expanded journalism quar- 
ters house modern news training facilities 
in writing, editing, photography and type 
composition. The news writing laboratory 
has been equipped with features to allow 
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for class icipation in telephone inter- 
iews, been wired for 24 headset 
outlets which connect with an outside 
main line, and a speaker phone also am- 
plifies an interviewee’s voice to the class. 
The editing lab features epee he 
replacing the traditional circular copy 
with trapezoidal tables which may be 
shifted to produce copy desk and city 
room situations. 


Oklahoma State Launches 
New School in New Quarters 


Oklahoma State University at Stillwater 
has organized a School Communica- 
tions. The reorganization of instruction 
was marked by a move into new quarters. 

Dr. Ellsworth Chunn, director, said the 
school will combine and expand four 
areas of communications — journalism, 
radio-TV, photography and speech. He 
said there will be special emphasis on a 
rejuvenated community journalism curric- 
ulum. 

Housing plans call for the school to 
occupy a three-story former chemistry 
building. Newswriting, editing and typ- 
ography labs have been provided and will 
be re-equi . An auditorium has been 
retained and will serve for journalism con- 
vocations. 

The top floor will soon be readied for a 
radio-TV studio. The basement will house 
press room and offices for the campus 
daily and yearbook. 


New Postage Stamp Issued 
In Missouri Observance 

The U.S. postage stamp commemorating 
Journalism and Freedom of the Press was 
issued September 22, on the occasion of 
the 50th anniversary of the University of 
Missouri School of Journalism. 

The stamp was presented by L. Rohe 
Walter, Special Assistant to the Postmas- 
ter General, at ceremonies on the Missouri 
campus. Erwin D. Canham, editor of the 
Christian Science Monitor, accepted the 
stamp in behalf of the profession and the 

ress. 

The black and white stamp shows a 
stylized version of a hand press and a 
hand-held quill. It is being distributed by 
37,000 US. Offices. The post office 
printed 120,000,000 of the stamps. 

The School of Journalism prepared its 
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own Official first-day cover for the event. 
More than 54,000 of these collectors’ 
items were distributed to stamp collectors, 
newspapers and journalists all over the 
world. 

Many newspapers and organizations 
purchased large supplies of the stamp for 
use during the coming year. 


Unique Tutorial Program 
Launched at Marquette 


Establishment of a unique tutorial pro- 
gram in the field of journalism education 
aimed at encouraging and rewarding com- 
petent scholarship and teaching has been 
announced by the Marquette University 
College of Journalism. 

The program was made possible by an 
anonymous gift of $10,000 which will 
provide grants to be known as the An- 
drew Hamilton Awards. Beginning with 
the class of 1959 and continuing for five 
years, awards of $1,000 each will be 
made annually to a Marquette journalism 
professor and a senior who will devote 
eight weeks following June graduation to 
an intensive study of a journalism project 
in an area in which both have a special 
interest. 

The senior awardee will be selected in 
February of each year by the journalism 
faculty on the basis of his scholastic 
achievements and his demonstrated prom- 
ise for leadership in the field of journal- 
ism. The teacher will be chosen by a com- 
mittee of academic administrators after 
consultation with the journalism faculty 
members and the student recipient of the 
award. 

The donor stated that the chief objec- 
tive in setting up the awards is to drama- 
tize the importance of superior teaching 
and scholarship in journalism, to increase 
respect for and appreciation of learning 
and to offer an incentive for superior work 
by students and faculty. 


Aid Asked by Compiler 
Of New Quarterly Index 

Miss Mary Ann Jeffries, librarian at the 
University of Washington School of Com- 
munications, is preparing a new index for 
the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, as part of 
her work for the M.A. degree in the Li- 
brary School. She would appreciate learn- 
ing of any past errors in citations, anno- 
tations or no > 
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Wilson Back from Afghanistan; 
Paulu Begins British Study 

Prof. Quintus C. Wilson, University of 
Utah Journalism Department head, re- 
cently returned from a two-months assign- 
ment working with the press department 
of the Afghanistan government. 

Sponsored by the International Educa- 
tional Exchange Service, Dr. Wilson 
helped start a program in the government 
press department during his visit. He ex- 
pects it to be taken over by the University 
of Kabul as the country’s first journalism 
school. 

He said that little news of the western 
world is received in Afghanistan and that 
the people are unconcerned about issues 
which involve the western world because 
of this lack of news. However, the people 
are very friendly toward Americans. 

Burton Paulu, director of radio and TV 
broadcasting at the University of Minne- 
sota, has begun a year of study of British 
and continental broadcasting. 

His principal research project in Eng- 
land will be a re-examination of broad- 
casting. He will seek to determine the ef- 
fects of competition by the Independent 
Television Authority which went on the 
air in 1955, to end the long government 
monopoly of BBC. He also will visit a 
dozen continental centers. 

After a year’s stay in London on a 
Fulbright scholarship in 1953-54, Paulu 
wrote a book, British Broadcasting: Radio 
and Television in the United Kingdom. He 
has just completed his second term as 
president of the National Association of 
Educational Broadcasters. 


Committee Announces Summer 
Internships on Magazines 


The magazine journalism committee of 
the Association for Education in Journal- 
ism has listed five internships held by pro- 
fessors during the summer. They are: 

Floyd , Northwestern — Look: 
Paul Bluemle, Michigan State—Catholic 
Digest; George Hage, Minnesota—Satur- 
day Evening Post; Frank Senger, Michi- 
gan State—Better Homes and Gardens; 
Carl Hugo Wermine, William and Mary 
—American City. 


Other summer employment reported 
since the last issue includes: 
Rod Gelatt, Washington and Lee—visit 
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to nine radio-TV centers on student- 
teacher tour. 

Richard A. Garver and Frederick T. C. 
Yu, Montana State—Washington Post and 
Times Herald. 

C. Joe Holland, Oklahoma—Oklahoma 
City Times, | 

Dozier C. Cade, Georgia State College 
of Business Administration—special pro- 
jects officer, Army public information of- 
fice, Atlanta. 

Al Westland, Memphis State—advertis- 
ing and PR agency, Memphis. 


Missouri Establishes 
Information Freedom Center 

A Freedom of Information Center was 
established at the University of Missouri 
School of Journalism at the outset of the 
school’s 50th anniversary year. 

Conceived at a March conference, the 
center aims “to reverse the disturbing 
trend toward the suppression of truth and 
the padlocking of legitimate sources of in- 
formation.” The center will become a li- 
brary and research institute for such free- 
dom problems. 

A building is planned to house the new 
center, now temporarily in Walter Wil- 
liams Hall. An “Eternal Light of Truth” 
will burn in the projected structure. 

During the summer, Dean Earl F. Eng- 
lish of the school was presented an award 
of merit by the National Editorial Associ- 
ation for his leadership in organizing the 
center. 


Oklahoma School Launches 
Future Journalists of America 


The Future Journalists of America, 
founded in February by the University of 
Oklahoma School of Journalism, has in- 
stalled its first chapter at the Altus, Okla- 
homa, senior high school. 

Members of the organization’s national 
council include Prof. John H. Casey, 
president, Dr. David P. Bergin, secretary, 
and Dr. Fayette Copeland and Dr. John R. 
Whitaker of the School of Journalism 
staff. The president and secretary-manager 
of the Oklahoma Press Association serve 
with them. 

Incorporated under Oklahoma laws as a 
national organization, FJA provides for 
high school clubs and college or university 
chapters, each with dual sponsorship: an 
educator and a professional journalist. 


Dean Clark Announces 
Syracuse Advisory Council 


Formation of an 18-man Advisory 
Council to the Syracuse University School 
of Journalism has been announced by 
Dr. Wesley C. Clark, dean. E. A. O'Hara, 
recently retired publisher of the S 
Herald-Journal and Herald-American, has 
been named chairman. 

The council is to act as an intermediate 
agent between the school and industry. 
O’Hara said the council will serve in an 
advisory capacity on curriculum matters, 
relations with industry, recruitment and 
placement of students and research proj- 
ects. Members include leading newspaper 
publishers and editors in New York state 
and representatives of other media. 


Washington School Is 
Surveying State's Weeklies 


The University of Washington School 
of Communications and the Washington 
Newspaper Publishers Association are co- 
sponsoring a survey of every weekly news- 
paper in the state of Washington. 

With a six-page questionnaire, the re- 
searchers are inquiring into financial con- 
diton, including gross and net figures for 
the past five years; circulation, mechanical 
set-up, work habits and attitudes. 

Two assistant professors, Lee Irwin and 
Bob Shaw, both former weekly managers, 
are conducting the study, which will be 
completed in the spring. The school hopes 
to learn with precision publisher attitudes 
toward journalism education. 


Lindsay and Schaub Receive 
Minnesota's Service Award 


Edward Lindsay and F. W. Schaub of 
the Lindsay-Schaub Newspapers Inc. of 
Illinois were joint recipients of the 1958 
Minnesota Distinguished Service Award. 
Bronze medallions were presented to them 
by Dr. Robert L. Jones, director of the 
University of Minnesota School of Jour- 
nalism, at an Inland Daily Press Associa- 
tion luncheon session in October. 

Lindsay, president of the American 
Council on Education for Journalism, was 
cited specifically for his continuing inter- 
est in improving news and editorial con- 
tent, and Schaub for his work with news- 
paper economic analyses. 
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Te Mark 5 Writes SDX ee 


tory of Sigma Delta 
Chi undertaken as a SOth anniversary 
project of the national journalistic frater- 


Publication under the title, Fifty Years 
for Freedom; The Story of Sigma Delta 
Chi Service to Journalism, is scheduled 
for April by the Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity Press. 


author of a new his 


NEWS BRIEFS 

Arizona State—Dr. Marvin Alisky, Mass 
Communications Department chairman, 
spent the summer in Peru as news con- 
sultant to Lima’s first television station. He 
also lectured on reporting and public re- 
lations at the School of Journalism of the 
Universidad Catolica del Peru and at the 
Peruvian-North American Institute. 

James Loper, instructor in radio-TV, 
has been named acting director of the 
Radio-TV Bureau, which operates all cam- 
pus broadcasts. The bureau director, Rich- 
ard Bell, is on leave until January to 
complete work on his Ph.D. at Ohio State. 

Arizona Interscholastic Press As- 
sociation met on the Tempe (Phoenix) 
campus October 4. Late in the spring, the 
Rocky Mountain Intercollegiate Press As- 
sociation met there. 

Bowling Green State University—Dr. 
Raymond W. Derr, associate professor of 
journalism, for the second time received 
a fellowship in the business-college ex- 
change program of the Foundation for 
Economic Education. He studied 
tions of the Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Co., Chicago, for six weeks. 

Columbia University—Seventeen lead- 
ing executives of mewspapers in Asia par- 
ticipated in a two-month seminar of the 
American Press Institute. 

University of Houston—Five ; 
professors were among speakers at the 
fourth annual Houston Seuustion Assem- 
bly on campus in October. They are Dean 
Melvin Brodshaug, Boston; Charles C. 
Clayton, Southern Illinois; Dean Earl F. 
English, Missouri; Clement E. Trout, Ok- 
lahoma State, and Samuel S. Talbert, Mis- 

pi. The assembly was sponsored by 
puliidant essional journalistic and creative writ- 
img Organizations in the Texas gulf area. 


University of Illinois—The Colleges of 
Journalism and Communications and of 
Fine and Applied Arts an ex- 
eee eee eee ee 
Fi retired editorial cartoonist of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. Fitzpatrick 


attended and spoke. 
speech and soc- 


Three 
iology—are being taught on closed-circuit 
facilities of university station WILL-TV. 

University of Minnesota—Prof. Mitchell 
V. Charnley is serving part-time this year 
as assistant dean of the upper division of 
the College of Science, Literature, and the 
Arts, in absence of the regular associ- 
ate dean. 

Prof. Edwin » placement director 
since 1950, has the job in an- 

of his 1959-60 sabbatical leave 
on a Gu t. Handling place- 
ment Pay gel 9 Be area Ss ohn 
Cameron Sim, assistant professor, and for 
the advertising area, Willis L. Winter, 
instructor. 

In annual faculty balloting under the 
provisions of the school’s newly established 
constitution, Prof. Raymond B. Nixon was 
elected chairman pro tempore (to serve in 
any absence of Director Robert L. Jones) 
and Prof. Edwin Emery, secretary of the 
faculty. 

Prof. John Cameron Sim visited 181 
weekly and daily Minnesota newspapers 
during the summer, discussing problems 
with publishers, editors and staff members 
and asking for suggestions on j alism 
training. Robert L. Jones joined 
him on some of the visits. 

University of Missouri—The Sunday 
Missourian, issued as a feature of the 50th 
anniversary year of the School of Journal- 
ism, began publication in September. The 
Missourian, published as a self-supporting 
community , Started the same day the 
school began classes in 1908. 

The Saturday edition is being 

in favor of the Sunday, which 
runs to 36 A previous venture in 
Sunday pub ” ce in 1914, was 
ended in 1918 S by war newsprint shortage. 

Montana State University—Copies of 
the first publication of the recently-estab- 
lished Bureau of Press and Broadcasting 
Research, the Montana Journalism Review, 
have been sent to many schools and de- 


partments of j A limited supply 
is available for journalism educators and 
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others who desire a cop peel 4, A. 
Garver, assistant professor, 9 ee 
acting director of the Bureau for 1950-59. 

Printed ies of the “Basic Statement 
of Principles” of the National Conference 
of Editorial Writers, suitable for framing, 
are available from the school. 

Dedication ceremonies for the Montana 
Newspaper Hall of Fame were scheduled 
for October 25 at the school. Four Mon- 
tana j alists, including the late Dean 
A. L. Stone, founder and first dean of 
the school, were elected to the Hall of 
Fame last summer. No more than one 
person will be added annually to the Hall 
of Fame from now on. 


University of Nevada—Prof. A. L. Hig- 
ginbotham, chairman of the Department 
of Journalism, has been elected president 
of the Nevada State Press Association. It 
is believed he may be the first journalism 
educator to head a state association of 
publishers and newspapers. 

The Reader's Digest has presented the 
department a $400 fund to help students 
in article writing to travel to gather ma- 
terial for their writing. 

University of North Dakota—Alvin E. 
Austin has returned to his position as head 
of the Department of Journalism after a 
year’s leave of absence. He spent the year 
in Chicago doing a study on professional 

portunities in the newspaper business 
for the Wall Street Journal's Dow-Jones 
Foundation. He was scheduled to discuss 
some of his findings before the Indiana 
Press Institute at Bloomington and the 
Associated Press Managing Editors con- 
vention in French Lick, Indiana, in 
November. 

Headquarters of the North Dakota Press 
Association have been moved from Lang- 
don to Grand Forks, where they share 
quarters with the Department of Journal- 
ism. Paul C. Schmidt, new manager of the 
association, also teaches journalism. 

Col. Barney Oldfield, director of infor- 
mation services for the North American 
Air Defense Command, addressed journal- 
ism students in October. 

Ohio University—Six journalism interns 
completed 10 weeks or more of summer 
work with newspapers in Ohio. They are 
now enrolled in S three-hour internship 
class where they Ey case studies 
under the ses bed of Dr. L. J. Hortin, 
director. 
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University of Oklahoma—Stewart Har- 
ral, professor of journalism and director 
of public relations studies, has been elected 
one of the vice presidents of the American 
Public Relations Association. 


Rutgers University—The Rutgers School 
of Journalism has been —— new and 
enlarged quarters in the building it occu- 
pies for the development of a graphic arts 
laboratory. All instructional work related 
to the graphic arts will be centered in the 


ace. 

Richard H. Gentry of the journalism 
faculty moderated a panel discussion of 
“Some Avenues for High School Journal- 
ism” at the 1958 meeting of the New Jer- 
sey Association of Teachers of English. 
One goal of the discussion was creation 
of a high school publication advisers as- 
sociation to provide regular contact and 
discussion among high school journalists 
in New Jersey. 

South Dakota State College—The Re- 
gents of Education of South Dakota have 
authorized a program leading to the master 
of education degree in communications at 
South Dakota State College. Candidates 
for the degree will major in communica- 
tions and minor im education. The program 
is designed to increase the knowledge and 
proficiency of secondary school teachers of 
communications skills and of advisers of 
school publications. 

University of Texas—Ten journalism 
students served as interns on Texas daily 
newspapers during the summer months. 
News-editorial internships were held by 
five students, and five students participated 
as advertising interns. The annual program 
for Texas schools is in cooperation with 
the Texas Daily Newspaper Association. 


Washington and Lee University—O. W. 
Riegel resumed his duties as director of 
the Lee Memorial Journalism Foundation 
following a year’s leave of absence in 
France on a Fulbright research grant. 


Wayne State University—The Journal- 
ism Department is presenting a weekly 
television show every Tuesday night on 
Detroit’s educational TV station, WTVS. 
The program, a panel discussion of cur- 
rent issues, is moderated and arranged by 
Dr. William White, associate professor. 


University of Wisconsin—A seminar on 
public relations for churches was held on 
campus in October. It was sponsored by 
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the School of Journalism, the extension de- 
partment of journalism and the Wisconsin 
Council of Churches. A major was 
Dr. Ralph Stoody, New York, Methodist 
public information director. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Columbia University—Six new fellow- 
ships were awarded for the first time this 
fall in the International Division of the 
Graduate School of Journalism. Two 
Asian Journalist Fellowships, sponsored by 
the Asia Foundation, were awarded to 
Mrs. Gargi Gupta of India and Itaru Tan- 
aka of Japan. The fellowships amount to 
$2,500 each. Four fellowships in the Inter- 
national Division, sponsored by the Ford 
Foundation and ranging from $1,100 to 
$3,000, were presented to Anders Sandvig 
of Norway, Guity Nashat of Iran, David 
Lajmanovich of Argentina and Antonio 
Escoda of the Philippines. In addition, 
Inter American Press Association scholar- 
ships were won by two entering students, 
Silvia Pakalns of Mexico and Adriana 
Parra Hernandez of Chile. 

The Earl Godwin Memorial Fellowship, 
named for the late Washington news 
broadcaster, has been established in the 
Graduate School of Journalism by the 
Radio Corporation of America and the 
National Broadcasting Company. Other 
factors being equal, preference will be 
given to candidates for the fellowship who 
are members of news staffs of stations af- 
filiated with the NBC radio network. The 
award, to be made annually, covers tui- 
tion, fees and expenses up to $2,100 for a 
student entering the School. Its first win- 
ner is John Spencer Palmer, a graduate of 
Northwestern University who has worked 
for the NBC affiliate in Kingsport, Ten- 
nessee. 


University of lowa—A $500 scholarship 
for study of journalism has been estab- 
lished in honor of Don Eck, former ex- 
ecutive secretary of the National Editorial 
Association, who died last fall. First re- 
cipient was James Lee Van Klompenburg, 
salutatorian of the 1958 high school class 
at Orange City, Iowa. 


University of Minnesota—A_ $1,000 
scholarship for a senior student who has 
shown aptitude and interest in the field of 
businesspaper journalism has been estab- 
lished by the Davidson Publishing Com- 
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pany of Duluth, publishers of several 
business and trade als. First winner 
of a $1,000 award, in competition judged 
by the faculty, is Mary Ann Dietrich. 

University of New Mexico—The Albu- 
querque Journal has established a unique 
fund for journalism students at the uni- 
versity in memory of the late T. M. Pep- 
perday, publisher of the paper. 

Beginning with a gift of $1,000, the 
Journal stipulated that it be used for out- 
right grants to students who might other- 
wise have to leave school. Editor H. P. 
Pickrell said it is hoped that the fund can 
be maintained at the starting level as it is 
depleted each year. 


University of North Dakota—A $150 
scholarship to an entering journalism 
freshman was awarded this fall by the 
undergraduate chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi. 

University of Washington—With the es- 
tablishment this summer of two $200 
scholarships for juniors majoring in ad- 
vertising, the School of Communications 
program of scholarships in advertising now 
includes awards for entering freshmen, 
for sophomores and for juniors. 

The Beatty Stevens Memorial Scholar- 
ship provides full out-state tuition for an 
entering freshman, and is sponsored by an 
anonymous group of Northwest advertising 
executives. Miller, MacKay, Hoeck and 
Hartung, Seattle advertising agency, spon- 
sors scholarships at both freshman and 
sophomore levels. Junior scholarships are 
provided by the Puget Sound Council, 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies. 


COURSE CHANGES 


Arizona State—Two new three-hour up- 
per-division journalism courses have been 
added—Magazine Journalism and Inter- 
national Communications. 


Fresno State College—A new sequence 
has been introduced with emphasis in tech- 
nical writing and editing. Dr. Paul Shee- 
han, chairman of the department, an- 
nounced that the program was inaugurated 
in response to demands from business firms 
and government research organizations. 
The sequence includes a broad range of 
science courses and background in English 
as well as journalism. 
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University of Oregon—A special semi- 
nar, Journalism in the United States, was 
instituted this fall at the School of Jour- 
nalism to meet the needs of the growing 
number of foreign students attending the 
school. The course has the two-fold pur- 
pose of giving the foreign students a broad 
basis of factual information about the 
media and of providing them with an op- 
portunity to become better acquainted with 
each other. A total of 11 students from 
nine foreign countries are taking courses in 
journalism at Oregon. 

Rutgers University—The School of Jour- 
nalism is offering a section of its sopho- 
more introductory courses on the campus 
of Douglass College (the women’s division 
of the university) for the first time since 
World War II. The change was made pos- 
sible when the graphics art course was 
changed from the sophomore to the junior 
year and replaced by a course in journal- 
istic writing which does not require speci- 
alized laboratory facilities. 

University of Southern California—A 
new major in public relations has been 
announced by John H. McCoy, director of 
the School of Journalism. It covers train- 
ing for business and report writing, com- 


pany magazines, publicity, advertising and 
industrial promotion. The four-year pro- 
gram was worked out after study of re- 
commendations by 48 public relations lead- 
ers of the area. 


Syracuse University—The School of 
Journalism has formed research labora- 
tories for various phases of its law of com- 
munications course. The labs are split into 
sections for magazine, newspaper, public 
relations, radio-TV and business students. 

Each group will develop a workbook 
to include law cases of the last 10 years. 
The cases will be pertinent to each group’s 
special field. Prof. William T. Burch, 
teacher of the course, said the book will 
broaden the field of law of communica- 
tions rather than be limited to the rather 
narrow field of newspaper law. 


Wayne State University—The journalism 
curriculum has been divided into three se- 
quences beginning with the 1958-59 school 
year: newspaper-magazine, radio-television 
and public relations-advertising. The news- 
paper-magazine sequence remains approxi- 
mately the same as the basic journalism 
program since the department began about 
10 years ago. The radio-TV journalism 
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majors will take several speech courses in 
special fields of radio and television, and 
public relations-advertising journalism ma- 
jors will take additional courses in the 
School of Business Administration. All ma- 
jors will get a strong liberal arts back- 
ground, about half of their required 120 
hours for graduation being in general 
education. 

Another change was the dropping of the 
one-hour freshman orientation course. This 
material was incorporated into the News 
Writing and Related Fields course, basic 
to all three sequences. 


West Virginia University—Reduction in 
the number of required courses in all cur- 
ricula, cancellation of certain traditional 
offerings and the addition of new elec- 
tives are major changes which became ef- 
fective in September. 

Director Warren K. Agee announced 
their purposes as (1) to intensify the 
school’s longtime emphasis on a liberal 
arts background for its students and (2) 
to provide the flexibility needed to insure 
that each student will receive the training 
best suited to his professional interests. 


Henceforth, no student will be permitted 
to take less than 30 nor more than 33 
hours in journalism courses, in completing 
the 128 hours required for the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Journalism. Limi- 
tation of journalism work to approximately 
one-fourth of his university program will 
enable a student to obtain minors in sev- 
eral fields. 


Long-standing background courses which 
have been discontinued are Public Affairs 
Reporting, Law of the Press, Journalistic 
Critical Writing and Social Responsibilities 
of Journalism. Industrial Advertising also 
has been dropped. The pertinent subject 
matter of these courses is being absorbed 
in existing offerings. 

A new technical journalism curriculum 
has been established to serve the needs of 
students wishing to link professional train- 
ing in agriculture, home economics, the 
medical sciences, the natural sciences or 
commerce with journalism. The curriculum 
for students planning to teach journalism 
is being reduced to a four-year program. 
The general curriculum, as such, has been 
canceled. 


Senior seminars are being offered for 
the first time in both news and advertising- 
management fields. The news seminar con- 
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siders advanced problems, icies and re- 
sponsibilities in various areas of j} 

ism, while the ad-management seminar 
examines current trends in advertising, 
merchandising and distribution. Also new- 
ly instituted are courses in Television News 
Photography and Television Film Report- 
ing and Editing. 

The one-hour current events course has 
been opened to all students at the uni- 
versity, and Public Relations has been 
raised to a three-hour course. Both News- 
paper Advertisement Selling (formerly four 
hours) and Newspaper and Magazine Ar- 
ticle Writing (formerly three hours) have 
been reduced by one hour. 

A mew requirement stipulates that each 
major must serve not less than one semes- 
ter, during either his junior or senior year, 
in some editorial or executive capacity on 
the Daily Athenaeum (campus newspaper) 
or offer in place of such service a substi- 
tute project approved by his adviser. No 
course credit is given for the fulfillment 
of this requirement. 


University of Wyoming—The depart- 
ment of journalism has added a new course 
in Radio-TV News and Special Events. 
Part of the training will be in covering 
campus news events with two 16mm. 
movie cameras, 





STAFF CHANGES 


Butler University—Alan Marshall, for- 
merly of Newsweek, has accepted a posi- 
tion as associate professor and head of 
journalism. He has been visiting lecturer 
in journalism at the University of Iowa, 
where he received his M.A. in journalism. 
Marshall has served as assistant to the 
president of St. John’s College and as 
editor of Heute, American news- 
paper in Munich, and has taught journal- 
ism at Boston University. He replaces the 
late Dr. DeForest O'Dell. 


Creighton University—Mrs. James Glea- 
son, advertising manager for the Omaha 
National Bank, has joined the faculty as 
oa, cen ee ee 
course in publicity and public relations 
and another in advertising copy writing. 

Columbia University—Three New York 
newsmen have been added to the teaching 
staff of the Graduate School of Journalism 
as associates in j ism. They are: 

Donald W. Hogan, assistant night city 
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editor of the New York Herald Tribune. 
Hogan was graduated from Yale in 1950 
and has worked for the Lake Charles (La.) 
American Press, the Hartford (Conn.) 
Times, the Boston Post and, since 1955, 
the Herald Tribune. 

Guy V. Passant, Manhattan police head- 
quarters reporter for the New York Times, 
and a member of the Times staff since 
1925. 

James T. Ritchie, reporter for the As- 
sociated Press covering Manhattan courts 
and law enforcement offices. Ritchie, a 
reporter since 1932, has worked for the 
New York City News Association and, 
since 1944, for the AP. 

In Columbia’s School of General Stud- 
ies, Kerryn King, manager of industrial 
and public relations for the Texas Com- 
pany, has been named lecturer in English 
to conduct a course in corporate public 
relations. A 1939 journalism graduate of 
Southern Methodist, he will teach corpo- 
rate communications, including industrial 
publications. 

Duquesne University—William A. Jewett 
Jr. has joined the staff of the Department 
of Journalism as instructor in its radio- 
television sequence. Mr. Jewett is former 
traffic supervisor, KDKA-TV, and has 
been studio and facilities manager with 
Allen B. DuMont Laboratories Inc. He 
holds a B.A. from Amherst and M.A. from 
Yale. He has taught at Yale, Cornell, 
Dartmouth and Wellesley. At Duquesne 
he will teach courses in television writing, 
production and announcing. 

University of Florida—John V. Webb, 
former instructor at Ohio University, has 
been named instructor in journalism in the 
School of Journalism and Communications. 
Webb was a and editor for 
the Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch and city 
editor and managing editor of the Athens 
(Ohio) Messenger. He holds an M.A. from 
Ohio University. 

Mrs. Audrey C. Cook has been named 
interim instructor in radio. Mrs. Cook is 
a former public relations officer for Sutter 
Community Hospital in Sacramento, and 
has worked for several radio stations. She 
will be connected with the radio prouuc- 
tion center at the school. 

Edward R. McIntosh, former staff mem- 
oe ee era 

supervisor. He t the r at 
Eastern New Mexico U , om 
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University of Houston—Ross Strader 
has assumed his duties as assistant profes- 
sor and editorial adviser to student publi- 
cations. He succeeds E. H. Ferguson Jr., 
who joined the staff of Texas Christian 
University this fall. 

Formerly student publications director 
at Texas A.&M. College, Strader also will 
serve as sponsor for the University of 
Houston chapter of Kappa Alpha Mu, 
photojournalism fraternity. He has B.A. 
and M.A. degrees in journalism from the 
University of Oklahoma. He performed 
various editorial duties for the San An- 
tonio Express from 1951 until 1955. 


University of Illinois—John Cramer, 
formerly on the Arkansas State College 
faculty, has replaced Donald Brown as 
news director of the University radio sta- 
tion WILL. Brown resigned as news direc- 
tor at the end of the spring term and is 
now teaching full time. Cramer’s assign- 
ment includes half-time teaching. 

William McGuire, who has taught at 
Fordham, Yale and Minnesota, has joined 
the staff of the Institute of Communica- 
tions Research as a one-third time research 
assistant professor. He also is doing two- 
thirds teaching in the psychology depart- 
ment. 

New assistants are Devere Logan, teach- 
ing announcing and radio script writing, 
and Yasumasa Tanaka, doing research 
with the Institute. Logan is a 1956 Michi- 
gan State University graduate. Tanaka, a 
native of Japan, plans to study for the 
Ph.D. in communications after completing 
a master’s in political science. 

Frederick Will of the Illinois philosophy 
department is spending this year with the 
Institute as a visiting research professor. 

Dallas W. Smythe is serving as acting 
head of the Institute of Communicaions 
Research while Director Charles E. Os- 
good is doing advanced research this year 
at Stanford University. 

Arthur Strang, assistant professor and 

of the Illinois Press Association, 
has replaced Joe C. Sutton as college 
placement director. Sutton, who handled 
the placement duties for several years in 
addition to his regular teaching load, con- 
tinues in the full-time teaching capacity. 


Kansas State College—Leon William 
Lindsay, an English instructor at Principia 
College, has been named a temporary in- 
structor in technical journalism. Lindsay, 
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29, is a 1949 journalism graduate of 
Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, 
Louisiana, and received his master’s in 
journalism from the University of Mis- 
souri in 1956. 


Marquette University—Louis Belden, as- 
sistant professor, is taking leave during the 
school year for research in the field of 
photography. He is spending the first se- 
mester at the University of California. 

Warren Bovee, assistant professor, re- 
turned to teaching this year after spending 
the school year of 1957-58 in New York 
studying the magazine field. 


University of Miami—Edwin Ware Hul- 
linger, of Hullinger Productions, Iac., 
Washington, D. C., has been named visit- 
ing professor of journalism. 


Montana State University—Houstoun 
Waring, editor of the Littleton (Colo.) 
Independent, has been named the second 
Dean A. L. Stone Visiting Professor in 
the School of Journalism. Waring, winner 
of numerous awards for editorial writing 
and community service, will serve in the 
fall in place of Prof. Frederick T. C. Yu, 
who is on a one-year leave under a Ford 
Foundation fellowship. 


University of Nebraska—David G. Clark 
of Lubbock, Texas, has been appointed an 
instructor in the school of journalism. He 
received his A.B. from Texas Tech in 
Lubbock and his M.A. in mass communi- 
cations from the State University of Iowa. 
He has just completed a tour of army 
service as a photographer in the signal 
corps. He is teaching photography and 
news-editorial sequence courses. 

University of New Mexico—Leonard L. 
Jermain, associate professor, has begun 
this fall on a fulltime teaching schedule, 
following employment by student publica- 
tions of a business supervisor. Professor 
Jermain, for four years business supervisor 
of student publications on a one-fourth 
time basis, has turned the work over to 
Richard French, a New Mexico journalism 
graduate. French has left the local adver- 
tising offices of the Albuquerque Journal 
and Tribune to take up the student publi- 
cations duties in the Journalism Building 
on the campus. 


University of North Carolina—William 
S. Caldwell, former assistant professor, has 
been made acting picture editor of the 
Minneapolis Tribune. Caldwell, who pre- 
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viously had worked for the Minneapolis 
papers in other capacities, had been a copy 
editor the past summer. 

At North Carolina he had initiated the 
course in International Communications 
and Comparative Journalism, based on his 
graduate work at the University of Min- 
nesota and his four years of service with 
the Department of State and United States 
Information Service in Italy. He also taught 
reporting, law of the press, country news- 
paper production and a thesis course. 

Ohio State University—Prof. James E. 
Pollard has been named University his- 
torian. He will continue as a member of 
the journalism teaching staff. Author of 
several historical volumes, Dr. Pollard 
wrote The Presidents and the Press, which 
received the 1947 Sigma Delta Chi re- 
search award. 

Ohio University—Glenn Himebaugh has 
been appointed night city editor of the 
Athens Messenger under a cooperative 
agreement with the School of Journalism. 
Himebaugh is enrolled in the graduate 
college while working on the night desk 
for the Messenger. 

The independently owned Athens Mes- 
senger provides a practice laboratory for 
journalism students in reporting, editing 
and advertising. The managing editor, news 
editor and advertising manager of the 
newspaper are part-time instructors in the 
School of Journalism. 


Oklahoma State University—Mrs. Do- 
reen C. Clair, a home economics journal- 
ism graduate of Kansas State College in 
1956, has joined the staff of the School of 
Communications as an instructor in jour- 
nalism. She is teaching courses in home 
economics journalism, publicity methods, 
news writing and interpreting the news. 


University of Oregon—James W. Frost, 
assistant professor, has given up his teach- 
ing duties at the School of Journalism to 
become the university’s director of alumni 
relations, Frost also has served as general 
manager of the Oregon Association of 
Broadcasters and will continue in that po- 
sition until January 1959. 

Three graduate assistants are members 
of the teaching staff this year, one more 
than in recent years. They are Karl Nest- 
vold, a graduate of the University of Wy- 
oming; Kent Clark, University of Wash- 
ington, and Kenneth Robison, Idaho State 
College. All have had professional jour- 
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nalistic experience since their undergradu- 
ate days. 

Pennsylvania State University—Marlowe 
D. Froke, instructor in the radio-TV de- 
partment in the College of Journalism and 
Communications at the University of Illi- 
nois, will join the faculty of the School of 
Journalism in January 1959. He will take 
charge of radio and television news 
courses. 

Before joining the Illinois faculty in 
1955, Froke had worked as news editor of 
WGN and WGN-TV in Chicago and as 
news and sports director for KWAT radio 
in Watertown, South Dakota. He received 
a B.S. degree from South Dakota State 
College and an M.S. from Northwestern. 


South Dakota State College—George H. 
Phillips, head of the printing and journal- 
ism department, returned to his duties in 
September after a year’s leave of absence. 
Professor Phillips spent his sabbatical year 
studying for the Ph.D. in communications 
at the State University of Iowa. In his ab- 
sence, Edmund G. Blinn, associate profes- 
sor, was acting head. 

Everett W. Metcalf, experiment station 
editor, is teaching a section of the course 
in publicity methods for non-journalism 
majors this fall. 

Charles J. Bellman has been appointed 
a graduate assistant. Bellman received his 
B.S. from Kansas State College in 1957. 


Southern Illinois University — George 
Denison, journalism teacher in the West 
Frankfort, Illinois, high school, has been 
granted a leave of absence to complete his 
work for an M.S. in journalism at the uni- 
versity. Appointed graduate assistant, he 
will serve in the news laboratory. 

New research assistants in journalism 
include James Hsiung, former special 
events reporter for the China News and 
former program director for the Broad- 
casting Corporation of China, and Joe 
Huang, a graduate of the National Cheng- 
chi University, both of Taipei, Taiwan. 
Fellowship holders include Michiko Ta- 
kaki, formerly of the Associated Press bu- 
reau in Tokyo, and Venetia Yang, a recent 
graduate of the National Taiwan Univer- 
sity, Taipei. 

Dr. Howard R. Long has resumed his 
duties as chairman of the department after 
a year’s leave of absence to serve under a 
Smith-Mundt grant as visiting professor of 
journalism in the graduate school of the 
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National Chengchi University, Taipei. 
Long also served as guest editor of the 
China Post, English language daily. With 
Mrs. Long he extended the assignment 
into a world tour of a year’s duration, re- 
turning to Carbondale in August after 
stops in the Middle East and Europe. 


Stanford University—Dr. Nathan Mac- 
coby, chairman of the department of psy- 
chology at Boston University, is a visiting 
professor in the Departments of Commu- 
nication-Journalism and Psychology this 
year. He and Dr. Eleanor Maccoby of 
Harvard will work on a project in the In- 
stitute for Communication Research, and 
he will teach the graduate course in Theory 
of Communication. 


University of Texas—Ernest Sharpe has 
taken a leave of absence from his position 
as associate professor of advertising to 
work on his Ph.D. degree at Wisconsin’s 
School of Journalism. 


New staff members include: Curtiss 


Grove, lecturer in advertising (full time); 
Robert Wayne Kenney, lecturer in news 
writing (part time); and William Mac- 
Corkle, teaching assistant. Lewis Nordyke, 
well-known article writer for mass maga- 


zines, will be a special guest lecturer for 
two months in a senior class in article 
writing. 

University of Washington—Dr. Harold 
F. Niven Jr. has been appointed assistant 
professor in the radio-TV division of the 
School of Communications. 

Dr. Niven received his B.A. degree from 
the University of Denver in 1948 and his 
M.A. from Stanford in 1949. He served 
as an instructor in speech and television 
at Michigan State University from 1949 to 
1954, and in the same capacity at Ohio 
State University from 1954-58. He re- 
ceived his Ph.D. degree from the latter 
institution in 1958. 

Dr. Niven helped establish WKAR-TV, 
educational station at East Lansing, Mich., 
in 1951 and served three years as pro- 
ducer-director. He was operations director 
for WBNS-TV, a CBS affiliate in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, from 1955 to 1958. 

Prof. Daniel S. Warner, director of the 
advertising division of the School of Com- 
munications, has returned from a year’s 
leave of absence to earn his M.A. degree 
at the University of Oregon. His thesis 
was on “Motivational Research in Adver- 
tising.” 
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James Mulligan and Robert Ruan II 
have been appointed graduate teaching as- 
sistants. Mulligan, a graduate of the 
school, has been employed on the San 
Diego Tribune. Ruan, an Oregon journal- 
ism graduate, is a Marine Corps veteran. 


University of Wisconsin—Percy H. Tan- 
nenbaum, assistant professor in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Institute of Communica- 
tions Research, has been named director of 
the new Center for the Study of Mass 
Communications and associate professor 
in the School of Journalism, effective Jan- 
uary 13. He will organize an interdepart- 
mental program to advance research in 
journalism, speech, psychology and soci- 
ology and also teach journalism. 

A native of Montreal, Canada, the 31- 
year-old scholar attended McGill Univer- 
sity. After three years on the Montreal 
Herald, he earned his Ph.D. at Illinois. He 
is the author of several publications, in- 
cluding the recent Management of Mean- 
ing. 

Harry Deane Wolfe, managing director 
of Behavioral Science Research, Inc., New 
York, has joined the faculty of the schools 
of commerce and journalism. An econom- 
ics Ph.D. from Wisconsin, he has been 
visiting professor at Columbia University. 


University of Wyoming—Joe Milner, 
former acting head of the department 
of journalism, Mississippi College for 
Women, has joined the faculty. He will 
teach two journalism classes and work on 
a Ph.D. in education. 


PERSONALITIES 


Ira L. Baker, head of the department of 
jourralism at Furman University, has been 
named to the board of editors of Scholas- 
tic Editor. 


Cornelius S. McCarthy, chairman of 
the journalism department at Duquesne 
University, has been named publicity 
chairman of the coming 48th annual con- 
vention in Pittsburgh of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. 

James W. Arnold, instructor in journal- 
ism at Creighton University, was in charge 
of publicity for the national Urban League 
convention in Omaha in September. 

Frank Schooley, director of broadcast- 
ing at the University of Illinois, has been 
named to his fifth term as president of the 
National Association of Educational 
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Broadcasters, to fill out the unexpired term 
of Burton Paulu of Minnesota, resigned. 

Dr. Frederic E. Merwin, director of the 
Rutgers School of Journalism, has been 
designated the 1958 recipient of the Na- 
tional President's Merit Award of the 
award cited Merwin for “giving his time 
and effort to help and improve American 
Legion post publications.” 

Dr. Erling Jorgensen, associate professor 
of journalism and director of radio-tele- 
vision studios at Montana State Univer- 
sity, has been appointed to the member- 
ship committee of the Association for Pro- 
fessional Broadcasting Education for 1958- 
59. 

A speech, “How Free Is the Press?,” by 
Prof. Leslie G. Moeller, director of the 
State University of Iowa School of Jour- 
nalism, has been selected for inclusion in 
a supplementary text book for public 
speaking courses in college. It was previ- 
ously = in Vital Speeches. . 

Prof. Edwin Emery, University of Min- 
nesota, prepared the article on “Newspa- 
pers and Magazines: United States” for 
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the 1959 Britannica Book of the Year, an 
assignment formerly held by Prof. Grant 
M. Hyde of Wisconsin. 

Prof. Fred L. Kildow, University of 
Minnesota, directed the national conven- 
tion of the Associated Collegiate Press at 
Chicago, November 13-15. As director of 
ACP and the National Scholastic Press 
Association, Professor Kildow heads the 
critical services which this fall provided 
critical and honor ratings for 300 
college yearbooks, 500 college pers, 
and yk ao er 1,000 each of high 
school newspapers and yearbooks. 

Vernon McKenzie, professor emeritus 
at the University of Washington, and 
George B. Astel, assistant professor emeri- 
tus, have been busier than ever since their 
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Directory for 1959 


ASSOCIATION FOR EDUCATION IN JOURNALISM 
(Founded 1912 as the American Association of Teachers of Journalism) 
PRESIDENT, Mitchell V. Charnley, Minnesota; FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT, Fred S. Siebert, 
Michigan State; SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, Charles T. Duncan, Oregon; SECRETARY-TREAS- 
URER, Elmer F. Beth, Kansas; additional members of the Executive Committee, Warren 
K. Agee, West Virginia, and presidents of AASDJ and ASJSA (see below), ex officio. 
Inquiries about membership should be addressed to the Secretary-Treasurer at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 
COUNCIL ON COMMUNICATIONS RESEARCH 
Bruce H. Westley (chairman), Wisconsin, Paul J. Deutschmann, Michigan State, Robert 
L. Jones, Minnesota, Theodore B. Peterson, Illinois (terms expire 1960); James E. Brin- 
ton, Stanford; Wayne A. Danielson, North Carolina; Hillier Krieghbaum, New York 
University, Warren C. Price, Oregon (terms expire 1962); Raymond B. Nixon, Minne- 
sota (ex officio as editor of JouRNALISM QUARTERLY). 
COUNCIL ON RADIO-TELEVISION JOURNALISM 
Donald E. Brown (chairman), Illinois, Harry E. Heath, lowa State (terms expire 1959); 
Baskett P. Mosse, Northwestern, Oliver R. Smith, Brigham Young (terms expire 1960); 
Dwight Bentel, San Jose State; Olaf J. Bue, Montana (terms expire 1961); Ralph Ren- 
ick, WTVJ, Miami, Fla. (ex officio as president of RTNDA). 
American Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism 

(Organized 1917) 
PRESIDENT, Earl F. English, Missouri; VICE-PRESIDENT, A. Gayle Waldrop, Colorado; 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Elmer F. Beth, Kansas; additional members of EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE, Ralph O. Nafziger, Wisconsin; Rae O. Weimer, Florida; Edward W. Barrett, 
Columbia; Keen A. Rafferty, New Mexico. (All terms began August 28, 1958.) 

American Society of Journalism School Administrators 

(Organized 1944) 
PRESIDENT, Bruce Underwood, Houston; VICE-PPRESIDENT, George H. Phillips, South 
Dakota State; DEPUTY SECRETARY-TREASURER, J. William Maxwell, South Dakota. 

American Council on Education for Journalism 
PROFESSIONAL MEMBERS—Edward Lindsay (president), ASNE; Holt McPherson (vice- 
president), SNPA; William T. Hageboeck (vice-president), IDPA; David Botter, MPA; 
John P. Harris, ANPA; Robert K. Richards, NARTB; Max Thomas, NEA. EpucaTor 
MEMBERS—Alfred A. Crowell, Maryland, ASJSA, Keen Rafferty, New Mexico, AEJ, 
Fred S. Siebert, Michigan State, AASDJ, Henry Ladd Smith, Washington, AEJ (terms 
expire 1959); Warren K. Agee, West Virginia, AEJ, Donald D. Burchard, Texas A. & 
M., ASJSA, Kenneth E. Olson, Northwestern, AASDJ (terms expire 1960). SECRETARY- 
TREASURER, John E. Stempel, Department of Journalism, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. (All terms expire December 31 of year indicated.) 
ACEJ ACCREDITING COMMITTEE 
EpucATOR MEMBERS—Burton Marvin (chairman), Kansas, Baskett Mosse (secretary), 
Northwestern (terms expire 1959); Leslie G. Moeller, Iowa, Quintus Wilson, Utah, 
Roland Wolseley, Syracuse (terms expire 1960); Walter Wilcox, Tulane (term expires 
1961). PROFESSIONAL MEMBERS—Frank R. Ahigren, Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial 
Appeal; G. Arthur McDaniel, Federalsburg (Md.) Times; Robert T. Mason, WMRN, 
Marion, Ohio; J. B. Mullaney, Cleveland (Ohio) News; Wade H. Nichols, Redbook 
Magazine, New York. (Terms expire May 31 of year indicated.) 
SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS ACCREDITED BY ACEJ 


of New ag bn agen f of North Carolina, _ 
i cee, Uabien Tidaaies Sex teow teem Culeen, j 
State College, Stanford University, Syracuse University, University 
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Selected RONALD Books 
GRAMMAR for JOURNALISTS 





E. L. Callihan, Southern Methodist University 


CORRECT WRITING MECHANICS AS PRAC- 
ticed by today’s newspapers 

zines. Providing the journalism 

with a sound foundation in grammar, 
syntax, and word usage, this textbook 
develops mastery of sentence structure 
and effectiveness. Includes many illus- 


trated examples, with self-testing exer- 
cises and reviews. ““A book our we od 
sought and needed for years. . 

fessionals and students alike will jt ‘t 
invaluable.” Editor and Publisher. 397 
pp. $4.50 


HOW to WRITE and SELL NON-FICTION 


Hal Borland 


THE SUCCESSFUL AUTHOR OF HUNDREDS OF 
published articles tells how to build a 
career in non-fiction writing. Book shows 
how the professional generates ideas, de- 
velops his own style, and builds an idea 
into a finished, marketable article. De- 


ADVERTISING MEDIA 


tails on ———- a topic = different 
angles and background 
with AF eee > iy etc. “Highly 
recommended for writers in any field.” 
Robert L. Duffas, N. Y. Times. 223 pp. 

$4 


Creative Planning in Media Selection 
Lyndon O. Brown, Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, Inc.; 
Richard S. Lessler, Grey Advertising Agency, Inc.; and 
William M. Weilbacher, Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, Inc. 


THE CREATIVE PROCESSES WHICH LEAD TO 
optimum media strategy. Book discusses 
the various media—their functions and 
qualitative differences. Explains the cost- 
per-thousand concept; factors to be 
weighed in selecting media. Contains the 


most lucid analysis of audience measure- 
ment available. “One of the most impor- 
tant books that has appeared on the ad- 
vertising scene.” Steuart Henderson 
Britt, Northwestern University. 126 ills., 
tables; 395 pp. $7.50 


ADVERTISING COPY, LAYOUT, and TYPOGRAPHY 


Hugh G. Wales, University of Illinois; Dwight L. Gentry, 
University of Maryland; and Max Wales, University of Oregon 


AN INTEGRATED PRESENTATION SHOWING 


how copy, layout, and typography must readership. Includes problems, laboratory 
combine to achieve a single effect. New , assignments. “An exceedingly sound 
textbook includes illustrations from the book ...a real contribution in its 
whole range of modern advertising to field.” Warren Agee, Texas Christian 
demonstrate the actual sequence of cre- University. 166 ills.; 491 pp. $7.50 


ating ads that compel attention and 


THE FonALD Press COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 


























“Professor Berry's JOURNALISM 
TODAY is a concise, excellently or- 
ganized survey of modern journalistic 
practices. It should prove valuable in 
introductory courses for students, other 
than journalism majors, whose future 
careers may bring them in contact with 
the mass communication media.” 


Georce S. Bus, 
University of Minnesota. 





JOURNALISM TODAY 


By Tuomas Exuiotr Berry, Professor of Journalism 


West Chester State Teachers College 


One of the most comprehensive books on every kind of journal- 
istic writing ever published! Covers reporting, interviewing, 
feature and news stories, copyreading, makeup and editorial 
and column writing—also the school paper, radio and TV 


writing, technical and advertising copy, magazine and photo- 
journalism. 


$5.20 clothbound; $4.75 paper bound. 


Write for examination copy. 


CHILTON CO. — BOOK DIVISION 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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be aN the field of creative writing. 1, on 
Writing and Selling Feature recihenss ot ng no eel ‘tanatiee 
Articles, 3rd Edition tn flo, Une GAA toolee utllans teed 
by HELEN M. PATTERSON = i. Part por pe noi to 
esi, Do Soler "alt Wigan: for: werking either aera 





Exploring Journalism, pn, poe reponsiiitcy voce 
3rd Edition vechiahaien “af -nedglel enmichrenlestion 


by ROLAND E. WOLSELEY, media. Interpreting journalism in its 
University, and LAURENCE R. CAMP. broadest sense the authors examine the 
BELL, Florida State University mass communication plus 
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velop a real understanding of the sub- 
ca enuntt cal: eka te 
uate, _ explain 
news—and he learns how it is done. 
Hen the’ building of the cittorsl i 
Facts in Perspective: The a oe 7 construction to its 
Editorial Page and final form. Writing in clear, 
News Interpretation jouar ey gy ad 
‘ocuses on journalism as it is today— 
by HILER KRIEGHBAUM, wealleg. Guuleea ot the odeacidl te te 
New: York University many forms enables the student to a 
praise, as an intelligent reader, the 
writing of others. 


S18 pp. Pub. 1956 
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To receive approval copies promptly, write: Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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by F. Fraser Bond, New York University 
“Here a former New York Times man, who turned to teaching jour- 
» walisrn years ago, has done a mural, a panoramic tapestry of all 
» jour alism—newspapers, radio,. television, facsimile—in 358 pages. 
. s+, Im’ 24 chapters, Professor Bond suggests definitions. of both: 
journalieg and news, and he bold-strokes media, the psychology of 
_Teader-interest, the organization of newspapers, radio and TV stations, 
news agencies, and facsimile. And he does it well... . Professor 
Bond has done a highly competent job at what he deliberately set out 
to do—to’ write an introductory survey of journalism in its most in- 
Clusive sense.”——-Professor Roscoe Ellard in Editor and Publisher 
1954, 358 pages, $4.50 


EDITING THE DAY'S NEWS, Fourth Edition 
by George C. Bastian, late of Northwestern University; Leland 
D. Case, Medill School of Journalism, Northwestern University; 
and Floyd Basketie, University of Colorado 
“The revised edition of Editing the Day’s News, in general, contains 
both new copy as well as.time-tested sections brought up to date; it 
is a mine of solidly packed information, often stripped to essentials so 
that inclusion of a broad over-all view may be presented from many 
aspects within the attractive covers of one volume.”—Journalism 
Quarterly 

1956, 373. pages, $5.25 


A COURSE IN MODERN LINGUISTICS 

_ by Charles F. Hockett, Cornell University 

Covering the whole field of the scientific study of human. language, 
tific disciplines of psychology and anthropology as well as the human- 
istic approaches to language. : 
. 1958, 621 pages, $7.50 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, WN. Y. 





